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LEGISLATIVE PEERS. 


THEIR MODE OF CONSTITUTION, POWERS, PRIVILEGES, &c. IN 
THE VARIOUS REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENTS. 


Or the governments which have hitherto appeared in the history 
of mankind, few or none have taken their rise from political wisdom, 
but have been the gradual result of time and experience—of events 
and emergencies. In process of time, indeed, every government 
acquires a systematical appearance; for although its different parts 
arose from circumstances which may be regarded as accidental and 
irregular, yet there must exist among these parts a certain degree of 
analogy and consistency. Wherever a government has existed for 
ages, and men have enjoyed tranquillity under it, it is a proof that 
its principles are not essentially at variance with each other. Every 
new institution which was introduced must have had a certain refer- 
ence to the laws and usages existing before, otherwise it would not 
have been permanent in its operation. 

But the nature and spirit of a government, as it is actually ex- 
ercised at a particular period, cannot always (if ever) be collected 
from an examination of written laws, or of the established forms of 
the constitution. These may continue the same for a long course of 
ages, while the government may be modified in its exercise to a great 
extent by gradual and indescribable alterations, in the ideas, manners, 
and character of the people, or by a change in the relations which 
the different orders of the community bear to each other ; for in 
every country, besides the established laws, the political state of the 
people is affected by an infinite variety of circumstances, of which 
no words can convey a conception, and which are to be collected 
only from actual observation. Thus it frequently happens that there 
are essential circumstances in the actual state of a government about 
which the constitutional laws are not only silent, but which are 
directly contrary to all written laws, and to the spirit of the very 
constitution itself as delineated by the best writers. 

In every government the stability and influence of established 
authority must depend on the coincidence between its measures and 
the tide of public opinion, which, through the medium of the press, 
has acquired such an ascendency in human affairs as it never possessed 
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in those states of antiquity whence most of our political examples are 
drawn. The violent revolutions which at different times have con- 
vulsed modern Europe, have arisen from a bigoted attachment to 
antiquated forms borrowed from less enlightened ages—it is this 
reverence for abuses sanctified by time, accompanied by an inat- 
tention to the progress of public opinion, which has in most instances 
blinded the rulers of mankind till government has lost its efficiency, 
and till the rage of innovation has become too general and too 
violent to be satisfied with changes, which, if proposed at an earlier 
period, would have united in the support of established institutions 
every friend to order and to the prosperity of his country. 

The question which men are now generally putting to themselves, 
is what will be the result of that indiscriminate zeal against reform, 
which has brought the elder branch of our legislature into collision 
with the lower House of Parliament, and which in the minds of the 
timid is already looked upon as the harbinger of future woe. 

By the constitution of this country, the peers must concur in 
every Bill before it can become law: by the plain rule of common 
sense the peers must be allowed therefore to exercise their free and 
unfettered judgment, otherwise their existence as a legislative body 
is an absolute mockery. But it must be borne in mind, that the 
peers were invested with this high prerogative for the good of the 
community at large; or, on the other hand, if the interests of the 
privileged few are to be on every occasion paramount to that of the 
nation, the political conception of a House of Peers would be as wild 
an idea as ever entered the head of the hero of La Mancha. The 
perfection of political wisdom does not consist in an indiscriminate 
zeal against reformers, but in a gradual and prudent accommodation 
of established institutions to the varying opinions, manners, and cir- 
cumstances of mankind. In the application of this principle many 
difficulties occur, which it requires a rare combination of talent to 
surmount—but so emancipated has human reason become from the 
tyranny of ancient prejudices, that a spirit of free discussion, un- 
exampled in the history of former times, is roused, and that respect, 
bordering on fanaticism for their ancient constitution, once so marked 
a feature in the character of the English, is now fast giving way to 
the intimate conviction of the necessity of a new political organiza- 
tion more in unison with the enlightened spirit of the age. 

In almost every political constitution that has of late years come 
into play, we find provisions made for altering it after the expira- 
tion of a certain time, deemed sufficient for judging of the success of 
its practical application. On the nature and extent of the changes to 
be effected in the constitution of this country, it would be arrogant 
in us even to speculate—we shall confine ourselves to simply stating 
that it is in the constitution of the senior branch of our legislature 
that a change is imperiously called for. Under this conviction, we 
offer to our readers a sketch of the constitution of the Upper Cham- 
bers in the different representative governments that exist ; in them 
will be found the several elements requisite for effecting a new poli- 
tical organization skilfully adapted to our present social condition. 

There are three classes of representative governments. Ist. Those 
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which have preserved their ancient division by orders, and the 
legislative body of which, denominated, in general, States, is com- 
posed of three and sometimes of four Chambers, as in Sweden. 
Yndly. Those in which the ancient assembly of States has been trans- 
formed into one single representative body, as in Spain under the 
Cortes, and likewise in Portugal. And 3dly. Those which are com- 
posed of two chambers. It is the latter that will fix our attention, 
and we shall, in the first place, establish a division that will throw 
much light upon the question. Ist. We shall consider in their turn 
the governments of those countries where aristocracy still exists ; 
and 2ndly. Those where it has entirely disappeared. In the first it 
will be found, that the hereditary principle is consecrated by the 
constitution in favour of the members of the upper chamber, while 
in the latter, they are appointed either for life or for a definite period, 
varying according to their several constitutions. France, under the 
restoration, was an exception to this rule, since with a nobility 
simply titular, the Chamber of Peers was hereditary. Poland again, 
where a real aristocracy is represented by a senate, the members of 
which are appointed for life, is another exception in the inverse 
sense. 

In the first class of states, by the political law of which the aristo- 
cratic principle is consecrated, may be ranked England, Hungary, 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, the Grand Duchy of Baden, and that of 
Hesse Darmstadt: in the second class, France, Norway, Sweden, 
Poland, Holland, Belgium, and all the states of the new continent, 
from the surface of which every aristocratic institution has been 
radically abolished. 

In the ancient constitution of Hungary, the Diet is divided into 
two chambers; the first of which bears the title of Chamber of 
Magnates, and is composed of princes, counts, barons, and arch- 
bishops of the Greek and Catholic Churches. The second is also 
nothing more than an aristocratic corps, being composed of the de- 
puties of the nobility of the second order, the inferior clergy, and 
the royal towns. The dignity of magnate is hereditary—the king 
may confer it upon every Hungarian noble. The feudal system is 
still so rigorously maintained, that the nobles are exempt from all 
taxation, and pay but voluntary subsidies, and enjoy the right of 
seigneurial jurisdiction over their vassals. We need add nothing 
further, than that in the Hungarian acceptation of the word, 
“‘ populus” means the nobility. 

Four Germanic states, the respective constitutions of which pre- 
sent, by their civil organization, a great affinity to each other, will 
next occupy our attention. 

In Bavaria, by the constitution of 1818, the assembly of states of 
the kingdom consists of two chambers—the Chamber of Sena- 
tors and that of Deputies. The former is composed of the princes of 
the royal family—of the officers of the crown—of the high dignitaries 
of the clergy—the heads of the ancient families of princes and eounts 
of the German Empire, (this dignity being for the last-mentioned 
class hereditary as long as they shall remain in possession of their 
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ancient lordships,) and lastly, of persons whom the king may appoint 
for life or for services rendered the state. 

The hereditary right can only be transmitted to such persons as 
are in the fuli enjoyment of civil and political rights, and hold a pro- 
perty either by feudal tenure, or in “ fidei commissum,” paying taxes 
at least to the amount of 300 florins. The number of senators ap- 
pointed for life, must not exceed one-third of the hereditary sena- 
tors. Every legislative measure may originate with the upper 
chamber saving those relative to matters of finance. The States are 
convoked at least once in three years. To this constitution is an- 
nexed a constitutive edict of the nobility, which insures to them the 
right of privileged jurisdiction, of establishing a family “ /dei com- 
missum,” and of electing the eighth part of the deputies in the second 
chamber. 

In Wartemberg, by the constitution of 1819, the House of Lords 
is composed of the princes of the royal family, the heads of the fami- 
lies of princes and counts, and the representatives of nobles to whose 
possessions is attached a vote in the Diet of the Empire or Circle ; 
lastly, of the members appointed by the king either hereditary or for 
life. As to the hereditary members, the king can select them only 
from the nobles of the class of barons and knights who possess a pro- 
perty in the kingdom, transmitted to them by the law of primogeni- 
ture, yielding an annual revenue of 6,000 florins. The members for 
life may be chosen from among the citizens without regard either to 
fortune or birth ; but the number of members appointed by the king, 
either hereditary or for life, must not exceed one-third the members 
of the chamber. While in session the princes of the blood occupy 
the first place, after them come the barons, who occupy places deter- 
mined among themselves, the others take their seats according to the 
dates of their patents. Every legislative measure, with the exception 
of those relating to taxation, may be first brought forward in the 
Upper House. No member can be arrested during the session, ex- 
cept for high crimes and misdemeanors. They are all eligible to 
form a part of the High Court composed of twelve judges, six of 
whom are chosen by the king from among the magistracy, and six 
are chosen by the States from their own body. To these constitutive 
dispositions of the Upper House, are added other articles which regu- 
late the rights of the possessors of feudal domains, and insure to 
them the privilege of electing thirteen members of the Lower House, 
ee the right of voting in each of the circles in which they possess 

efs. 

In the Grand Duchy of Baden, by the constitution of 1818, the 
first chamber is composed of princes of the ducal family, of the heads 
of families, styled par excellence,* “ of the state,” of two ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, of two deputies from the universities, of eight deputies 
of the nobility, and lastly, of the merithers whom it may please the 
king to call up to it without distinction of birth opgfertune. In this 
little state, therefore, there are three classes of nobilit¥ who enjoy 
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different political rights. 1st. The members of those families styled 
of the state, the descendants of the late members of the German 
Empire ; 2dly. The possessors of seigneurial land ; and 3dly. Those 
of lands simply noble. The heads of the noble families on whom the 
Grand Duke confers the dignity of the first class of nobility, take 
their seats in the first chamber as hereditary members, and are equal 
to the barons, provided they possess, by right of primogeniture, a 
family estate or fief of the value of 300,000 florins after deducting 
every charge. The eight deputies of the nobility are elected by every 
possessor of a lordship who has attained the age of one-and-twenty. 
To be eligible they must possess the right of voting, and have reached 
the age of five-and-twenty. Every election is for eight years—every 
fourth year one-half goes out.“ The two deputies of the universities 
are elected every four years. The number of members of the first 
chamber appointed by the Grand Duke must not exceed eight. All 
financial bills must first be laid before the second chamber. 

In the Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, the constitution of 
1820 instituted an Upper Chamber composed of the princes of the 
ducal family, of the heads of those families the immediate descen- 
dants of former members of the German Empire, of two ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, one Protestant and the other Catholic, of the chancellor of 
the university, and of members appointed for life by the Grand 
Duke, whose number must not exceed ten. The second chamber is 
composed of deputies of the nobility and of the towns, elected for six 
years by a triple election. 

The constitution of some other German states, too inconsiderable 
to fix our attention, are very similar in disposition to those we have 
described. It is worthy of remark that in all of them the hereditary 
principle is found almost exclusively consecrated in favour of those 
families who were sovereign princes of the German empire before the 
French revolution, and whom they have thus sought to indemnify for 
the loss of their former high prerogatives. 

In Portugal the constitutional charter given by Don Pedro to the 
nation, in 1826, on abdicating the throne, had constituted a pee 
according to the spirit of the French charter * of 1814. The mem- 
bers of it were both hereditary and appointed for life by the King ;. 
their number was unlimited. 

The ancient Polish constitution admitted but one representative 
body, and one single order of the nation. The nobility was alone re- 
presented in it by its principal members. In the course of time a 
second fraction of the body was introduced into the Diet, and was 
represented by members called Nuncios. In 1774, at the period of 
the first partition of Poland, the constitution was reformed. There 
was then a senate and a chamber of nuncios, who held their sittings 
separately. ‘The senate was composed of bishops, of palatins, of cas- 
tellans, and of the grand dignitaries of the state. As in the former 
constitution, the nobles alone formed the composition of the chamber 














* By the 27th article of the Charte, the nomination of Peers of France be- 
longs to the King: he may vary their dignities, appoint them for life, or render 
them hereditary at will. NHereditary peerage in France is now abolished. 
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of nuncios. In 1807, Napoleon having re-created the duchy of War- 
saw from the wrecks of ancient Poland, gave it a constitution by 
which the institutions of the preceding constitutions were re-estab- 
lished. The first chamber was to be composed of eighteen senators, 
viz. six bishops, and twelve palatines, or cortillans, appointed for life 
by the king. The senate could not negative any project of law voted by 
the nuncios, but in certain particular cases, such as when they ap- 
peared to be fraught with danger to the state, the constitution, &c. 
When the senate refused their sanction, they invested the King with 
the necessary authority to annul the deliberation of the nuncios ; and 


in case of refusal the King had the power of creating twelve senators,, .- 


and of laying the bill again before them. Lastly, the King could, 
notwithstanding the refusal of the senate to pass the bill, give his 
sanction to it, and it then became the law of the land. The chamber 
of nuncios was composed of sixty, appointed by the districts, or as- 
semblies of nobles of each district, and of forty deputies of the 
“communes.” All these articles, with the exception of some modi- 
fications, were incorporated in the charter given by the Emperor 
Alexander in 1815, the perpetual violation of which was the prin- 
cipal cause of the late heroic struggle, which will hold up the Polish 
name to the admiration of the latest posterity. To the members 
composing the senate, according to the preceding acts, we must add 
the princes of the imperial and royal families, who take their seats 
and have the privilege of voting at the age of eighteen. The number 
of senators must never exceed half that of the nuncios and deputies. 
The King appoints twelve senators for life. No one can be elected 
until he has attained his thirty-fifth year, and unless he pays an 
annual contribution of 2000 Polish florins. 

Norway received in 1814 a special constitution, instituting a re- 
presentative body, which subdivides itself into two chambers. The 
following are the principles by which are effected the once singular 
and democratic composition of an upper chamber. The 49th article 
of the constitution enacts that the people shall exercise the legislative 
power through the Diet, called Storthing, and which is com- 
posed of two chambers, under the names of Laything and of Odels- 
thing, which may be translated thus :—chamber of legists and cham- 
ber of proprietors. The members of the Storthing are elected by 
electors who are themselves elected in primary assemblies, to the 
number of one for every fifty citizens who possess the right of voting. 
No one can be elected who is not thirty years of age, and has resided 
ten years in the kingdom. Every representative receives an indem- 
nification from the public treasury for his travelling expenses to the 
place where the Diet holds its sittings. The Diet is assembled every 
three years, except on extraordinary occasions. As soon as it is consti- 
tuted, it chooses from among its own members, one-fourth to form the 
upper chamber, or the Laything ; the remaining three-fourths compose the 
second, or the Odelsthing. Each of them has its own particular 
assemblies, and appoints its president and secretary. Every bill 
must first be brought into the second chamber, and is then sent up to 
the first, which approves or rejects it: in the latter case, if sent back 
with observations to the second chamber, the latter having again 
examined, remits it to the upper chamber with or without amend- 
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ment. When a bill has been twice thrown out by the first chamber 
the two assemblies unite, and deliberate together on the bill, when 
two-thirds of their votes decide the rejection or the adoption of the 
measure. Three days must elapse between each deliberation. The 
King’s signature affixed to a resolution of the Diet, adopted either in 
general or partial assembly, becomes a law. On the other hand, a 
bill to which the King may have refused his sanction, cannot be pro- 
posed again but in the next Diet, and should he a second time refuse 
his sanction, only in a third Diet. But then it acquires the force a 
law, notwithstanding the refusal of the royal sanction. 

_ The Diet cannot prolong its sessions beyond the space of three 
months without the royal authority. The members of the chamber 
compose, with those of the supreme court, the high court of appeal 
of the kingdom. 

This constitution is decidedly the most liberal of all those by which 
monarchical states sre governed; but it must be borne in mind that 
the aristocracy of Norway was never very considerable, and that 
now it is totally abolished, and that several acts of their charter forbid 
the sovereign to attach to any title hereditary functions, or to create 
new baronies. 

The constitution given to the kingdom of the Netherlands in 1815, 
and which since the resolution of 1830 is the constitution of the 
kingdom of Holland, first introduced into those provinces the prin- 
ciple of division of the representative body. The first chamber is 
composed of at least forty members, and must not exceed sixty ; 
these members are appointed for life by the King from among those 
persons most distinguished by birth and fortune ; they must be forty 
years of age. No legislalive measure. can originate with them—they 
can only approve or reject such as have been previously deliberated 
upon in the elective chamber. They receive an annual indemnity 
from the government for travelling expenses, &c. of 3000 florins 
each. 

The constitution of the new kingdom of Belgium also establishes a 
first chamber under the name of Senate. The members of this body 
are elected by the electoral colleges that elect the elective chamber. 
Their number must not exceed the half of that of the members of the 
lower chamber, and they are elected for a period of time double that 
of the commons. The King has the power to dissolve the senate. 
To become a senator the conditions are—to be forty years of age, 
and to pay 1000 florins in direct taxes. They do not receive any 
salary or allowance. The presumptive heir to the throne takes his 
seat in the senate at the age of eighteen, but he is not entitled to vote 
until he has attained the age of twenty-five. 

The plan of the federal constitution of the United States of Ame- 
rica was settled by a convention in 1787, and adopted on the 3rd 
March, 1789, by all the States. Since that period twelve additional 
articles have been added to it, which attribute the whole legislative 
power to Congress, divided into a senate and a house of represen- 
tatives. 

The senate is composed of persons appointed for six years by the 
legislature of every state. They are divided into three s ries, one of 
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which is renewed every two years. To be a senator the conditions 
are, Ist. to be thirty years of age; Qdly. to have been a citizen of the 
United States nine years anterior to nomination; and, lastly, to 
be an inhabitant of the state in which he is elected. The vice-pre- 
sident of the United States is the president of the chamber, but he 
has no vote. The senate can alone take cognizance of all cases of 
high treason, and a majority of two-thirds of its members are requi- 
site to convict. The legislature of each state prescribes the mode, the 
place, and the period of the elections of senators as well 2s repre- 
sentatives ; but the Congress has also the right of making regula- 
tions upon this point. The senators receive an indemnity from the 
public treasury. They cannot be arrested during the sitting of 
Congress except on acharge of high treason. No senator can, during 
the term of his functions, be appointed to any civil office under 
government ; and no citizen in any way dependent upon the govern- 
ment is eligible to be elected a member of either chamber. The 
particular constitution of each state is, with few exceptions, based 
upon these principles. The states of Vermont, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut have only one legislative body. 

The federal constitution of Mexico, of 1824, is based upon the 
same principles as that of the United States. It establishes a Con- 
gress, divided into two bodies—a senate and a chamber of deputies, 
both elective. The constitution of the republic of Guatemala is also 
similar in every respect. By the constitution of Haiti, of 1806, and 
now in force in that republic, the legislative power resides in a 
chamber of representatives and in a senate. The senate is composed 
of only twenty-four members, and can never exceed that number. The 
senators are appointed for a term of nine years by the chamber of 
representatives, from three lists of candidates presented by the execu- 
tive. Senators must have attained the age of one-and-thirty, and 
must be invested with no public function otherwise than military. 
The senators to be elected can in no one case be taken from the 
chamber of representatives actually sitting—they may be re-elected 
after an interval of three years. The sittings of the senate are per- 
manent: its members receive from the treasury an indemnity of 1600 
dollars. The senate may reject any measure sent up to them from 
the lower chamber without alleging their motives. 

The constitution of the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, of 
1819, establishes a national congress, composed of two chambers. 
The first, or senate, is formed by one senator for every province, of 
three military senators, of four ecclesiastics, of one senator for every 
university, and of the presidents of the state on the cessation of their 
functions. Each senator must have attained his thirtieth year, must 
possess a certain capital, or an equivalent income, or honourable pro- 
fession, and must have been a citizen of the republic for nine years. 
They are elected for the space of 12 years, and one-third of their 
number go out every four years. The provincial senators are elected by 
the municipalities. The military senators are appointed by the director 
or president, and the ecclesiastical by the clergy. -Every legislative 
measure may emanate with the senate, excepting those of finance. 
This constitution, born amid ciyil dissensions, has since been altered 
by several acts. 
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The federal constitution of the provinces of Venezuela and Ca- 
raccas, of 1811, had also instituted a senate endowed with similar 
attributes. In 1821, the constitution of the Colombian republic 
established a congress divided into two chambers. ‘The first, styled 
the Senate, has the initiative in every project of law, except in 
measures of finance. Every department sends four senators to con- 
gress, who are elected for eight years, and half of them are renewed 
every fourth year. They must be thirty years of age; have been 
domiciled in the department at least three years; must possess a 
landed property of the value of 4000 dollars, or an income of 500 
dollars, or exercise some useful science. The constitution of 1830 has 
greatly modified this organization. According to it, a senator must 
be forty years of age ; must possess a landed property valued at 8000 
dollars, or an annual revenue of 1000, if arising from land ; or 1500 if 
derived from some useful profession. 

The constitution of Peru is based upon the same principles. 

In Chili there is a senate composed of nine members, annually 
elected by the electoral assemblies ; but they may be re-elected the 
following year. They must be thirty years of age, and possess a 
property valued at least at 5000 dollars. 

In Brazil, the constitution of 1823 institutes a senate, composed of 
members elected for life by the Emperor, upon triple lists formed in 
the provincial elections. The senate must in number be equal to 
one-half of the other chamber. The princes of the Imperial family 
take their seats at the age of twenty-five; but every other member 
must be forty years of age; be learned, skilful, and virtuous; have 
rendered services to the state, and possess an annual income of 800 
milreis derived from property, manufactures, commerce, or govern- 
ment employment. The indemnity received by the senators for tra- 
velling expenses, &c. is double that of the deputies. 

Such are the constitutions of the upper chamber in the different 
representative governments that at present exist—constitutions which, 
in their varying phases, open a wide field of study and reflection to 
the political philosopher and statesman. In some of these, so deeply 
rooted is the aristocratic principle, that popular representation is an 
absolute nullity—the government an aristocratic oligarchy ; while in 
others, elected as they are by the people, we may fairly question their 
utility, and imagine that in deference to ancient usage alone the 
framers of their constitution departed from that unity and simplicity 
of system which would have preferred the organization of the legis- 
lative body into one single chamber, seeing that the sources of both 
are identically the same—the will of the people. 
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SomE years ago, a slave named Hannibal Straw was imported to 
this country from one of the West India islands for pugilistic pur- 
poses. His frame was Herculean, his agility astonishing for a man 
of such heavy muscle, and his disposition dauntless. After having 
acquired considerable local celebrity as a boxer, he was at length re- 
gularly matched against a brawny stout-hearted sailor, whom he put 
hors de combat with such ease, as to render him an object of specu- 
lation to a Bristol skipper, who witnessed the fight. This fellow, 
when in his native city—then the hot-bed of pugilism—generally 
associated with a set of persons who warmly patronized the ring ; and 
it occurred to him, that a good deal of money might be made of Han- 
nibal, if he could be got over to England—for it was evident to the 
skipper, that the champion himself would have no chance of success 
in a match with our hero. Morgan, so the skipper was called, accord- 
ingly, threw himself in Hannibal’s way, and by glowing pictures of 
the glory he might gather in England, through the exercise of his 
fistic accomplishments, endeavoured to prevail upon the slave secretly 
to stow himself away in his, the skipper’s hold. Hannibal’s owner, 
however, a free man of colour, had always used him so well, and was, 
moreover, so borne down by bodily ailments and a large family, that, 
nipping the bud of ambition in his bosom, Hannibal declined the 
skipper’s offer. 

On returning to Bristol, Morgan gave such an account of the black’s 
abilities, that he was commissioned by his gang to buy Hannibal, and 
bring him over. Accordingly, when homeward bound from the next 
trip, the skipper included among his cargo the thewes and sinews of 
Hannibal Straw. Wild with delight at obtaining his freedom, and 
eager to display his gratitude towards those who had conferred the 
precious boon upon him, Hannibal panted for a match. Those into 
whose hands he had fallen meditated a deep scheme. They proposed, 
previously to pitting him against the champion for a very heavy stake, 
that he should enter the ring for something trivial, with a man of 
minor reputation, and be beaten. Honest Hannibal took fire at this— 
he would not be conquered by any man living if he could help it— 
he did not see why he might not be permitted to fight fairly—and 
rather than not do so—with many thanks to the gentlemen—much as 
he loved liberty, he would rather go back to his owner again. 

Finding him proof against all their arguments and entreaties they 
assumed a different tone, and swore he should rot in prison until he 
repaid his purchase-money and the expenses of transport which they 
had disbursed in his behalf. Poor Hannibal quailed at this so per- 
ceptibly that his owners and importers—so they termed themselves— 
followed up their advantage, by depicting the terrors of an English 
gaol in such fearful colours, that Hannibal, half frantic, made an 
attempt to escape. He was instantly surrounded, and nearly over- 
powered ; but goaded to desperation by the efforts made to secure 
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him, he began to put out his strength, and rapidly shook his importers 
off, as a mad bull would so many puppy dogs. His blood being up, 
he laid about him with such vigour, that it was not until he had 
given each of the most conspicuous, especially the skipper, a frightful 
threshing, that he recollected the purpose for which he had got on his 
legs—namely, effecting an escape. 

He dashed into the street, and ran on he knew not whither—he 
had never been suffered to go out alone—in fact, since his arrival in 
England, he had been held in more complete bondage than when a 
positive slave. A consciousness of this fact had faintly glimmered 
upon him more than once, and for the last few days he had been by 
no means comfortable. 

It was night, but not so late but that the streets were still thronged, 
and Hannibal, when he had become tolerably calm, considered him- 
self fortunate in having reached the outskirts of the city ;—but what 
course could he pursue? where was he to go? what could he do? 
There was no bush, as he had heard, to which he could retreat: he 
was destitute of money—he had no friends—his enemies were in 
his rear, perhaps on his track—and this thought induced him to 
proceed with all possible speed in as direct a line as the nature of the 
country would permit. At daybreak he found himself on an exten- 
sive heath or down: patches of green fern, drooping with dew, were 
scattered about him; into the nearest of these he threw himself, 
fatigued and disconsolate. By so doing he disturbed a lark, which 
fluttered up in a direct line above him singing cheerily ; the lambs on 
a distant hill awoke and began to gambol ; the last star in the centre 
of the heavens was about to be outshone by the fiery dawn ; the small 
birds were gladly twittering on the thorns ; a general jubilee seemed 
about to commence ; and Hannibal, huge Hannibal Straw, who had 
been brought over to fight the champion, began to blubber like a boy 
deprived of his bread and butter. 

He bitterly lamented that he had ceased to be the property of his 
old owner, the free man of colour, and literally cried himself to sleep. 
When he awoke, the dew had gone, the lark was silent, a cow was 
standing knee-deep in a neighbouring pond, and no sound was heard 
save the drone of a bee, and the busy buzz of a multitude of flies. 
It was noon, but Hannibal shivered. He was hungry too. For an 
instant he thought of returning to his importers; but to speak the 
truth he was afraid. After having sauntered about the common for 
some time, without aim or object, he turned into a path, which, passing 
through a thick wood, suddenly emerged in a straggling sequestered 
village. On getting into the road Hannibal picked up a horseshoe ; 
he was a blacksmith by trade, and the incident afforded him a slight 
sensation of joy, which even the melancholy tolling of a bell from the 
village church could not subdue. An old gander, without geese, 
hissed at him from a respectful distance ; an idiot boy ceased to throw 
pebbles at the sun as he passed, and with a grin asked him for a suit 
of mourning: besides these, Hannibal saw no living thing. The 
houses, the farm yards, seemed to be desolate. At length, in a nook, 
on the right of the main road—oh! joyful spectacle !—he beheld a 
smith’s shop, and reached it with a run. The anvil was cold ; the fire 
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had evidently long been extinct—its dead clinkers were covered with 
a thick pall of soot. Beyond the smithy was a kitchen, the door of 
which stood invitingly open. Hannibal entered, twirling the ~—_ 
shoe with great rapidity round his fore-finger. An infant in a cradle 
was squalling vehemently—a little girl, who had apparently been left 
in charge of it, was perched on the upper rail of a chair, stealing 
sugar from a brown crock on the top shelf of a three-cornered beaufet. 
At the sight of Hannibal she screamed, and would have tumbled with 
terror had he not reached forward and caught her. In doing this he 
awkwardly upset the cradle, and the child rolled under the grate. 
The little girl struggled to get free from him ; and the moment he had 
placed her on her legs, she ran off too breathless even to shriek. 
Hannibal then put the baby clothes to rights, replaced the child in its 
cradle, and by his quaint contortions of countenance, and exhilirating 
snatches of song—for Hannibal had now forgotten all his troubles in 
the occupation of the moment—he made the little creature crow with 
delight. 

Meantime the melancholy toll of the bell had ceased, and while the 
whole of his faculties were absorbed in amusing the young gentleman 
in the cradle, a train of persons, all clad in black, approached. Ata short 
distance from the smithy they stopped, fell out of column, and formed 
an irregular group ; which, after some slight consultation, flocked 
tumultuously into the kitchen. They stared in silent astonishment at 
the scene before them—Hannibal stopped, got up, and made his most 
obedient bow.—*“ Poor fellow,’ said a pale, fine-formed young 
woman, raising her bloodshot eyes—“ after all its only a black man. 
I’ve seen many such, neighbours ; there’s no harm in him—for look 
how little Peter laughs.” 

The woman now snatched the child from the cradle, placed its 
mouth to her breast, and seemed to derive exquisite consolation, from 
the little creature looking up into her eyes as it sucked. The other 

ies still regarded Hannibal with awe—for they had never seen a 
black human being before. At length the tailor hobbled in on 
crutches to partake of the funeral feast—for the village smith had 
just been buried—and speedily set all to rights. He had been at 
Trinidad, Tobago, and various other outlandish parts ; he rejoiced in 
the sight of Hannibal, for now neighbour Simpson could no longer 
laugh at him for asserting that there were men abroad as black as a 
sea-coal. Neighbour Simpson gaped at Hannibal like a gudgeon with 
a fish-hook in his throat. He saw—but scarcely believed his eyes. 

Under the auspices of the tailor, and the smith’s handsome widow, 
whose favour he had won by his successful attention to her child, 
Hannibal soon found himself at home. He partook of the burial 
bread and cheese and ale ; and before the guests departed irradiated 
their hearts with a dawning beam of delight by assuring them that 
he could shoe their horses, tip their bullocks, point their pitch-forks, 
weld their broken coulters, retooth their harrows, and new-tongue 
their hinges as well as their deceased neighbour, Blacksmith Batterbee, 
or any other individual of the craft. 

That night Hannibal slept in the loft above the widow’s bed-room : 
the next morning, the voice of the bellows, the roar of the fire, and 
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the clink-clank of the hammer and anvil, awoke her. Hannibal be- 
came her journeyman—he had never been so happy in his life—the 
villagers idolized him for his kind disposition, his skill as a smith, 
and his prodigious strength. At quoits he was pre-eminent—no man 
but the tailor’s slim son could give him a backfall at wrestling. His 
odd antics, after his day’s work wasdone, rendered him most beloved of 
boys, and more than one strapping farmer’s daughter seemed to enter- 
tain no repugnance te his colour. Caps, it is said, were about to be 
clawed on Hannibal’s account ; so that, to keep peace and quietness 
in the parish, his mistress, before she had “ gone her year,” thought 
fit to marry him. 

At the age of thirteen I became Hannibal Straw’s Ager entity 
father was a farmer in the neighbourhood—he had eight children, 
lads, of whom I was the eldest. Never had boy better master than was 
Hannibal Straw, or sweeter mistress than the widow of bandy-legged 
Jehoiakim Batterbee. I have since seen the daughters of the great— 
those who have been accounted the loveliest of their generation—but 
they were plain, compared with Mrs. Straw. Black Hannibal's wife, 
I should decidedly say, was almost the finest woman in all England, 
and yet I have often seen her pointing nails at the vice ; and it was 
traditionary, that before she had emerged from her teens she had 
often wielded the big hammer over a red-hot bar in front of knee- 
broken Batterbee, her bed-ridden papa’s apprentice. Be this as it 
may, she was a capital wife to Hannibal, and a most motherly mistress 
to me: both of us loved her—idolized her—particularly Hannibal, 
although she never became a mother by him. But he doated on Bat- 
terbee’s boys, as if they had been his own, and so did I. 

Three years of my apprenticeshlp had glode away like a pleasant 
dream, when, one night, Mr. Straw returned, exceedingly late, from 
the neighbouring market town, where he Had been on business, in a 
frightful plight! One of his eyes was closed, the opposite cheek was 
gashed—he had lost three of his beautiful front teeth—the orifice of 
his left ear was clotted with blood. Mrs. Straw had gone to bed—I 
was sitting up for him, roasting onions by the forge-fire. He walked 
in—heaven knows where he had left his horse—with his hands clasped 
against his chin, and looking as though his soul had been condemned 
to everlasting perdition. He sat down on the anvil, placed his heels 
on the block, and thus brought his knees up towards his face, which 
he plunged into his palms with such an air of utter misery, as made 
me shed a torrent of tears. I offered to cell his wife, but he would not 
permit me. With great pains I extracted a confession from him. He 
had accidentally fallen in with two of his importers, who recognized 
him, and affecting to forget what had passed, plied him with liquor in 
honour of their meeting, until he became intoxicated: then shifting 
their ground, they bitterly upbraided him for his conduct, reproached 
him with cowardice, and when sure of their game, on account of his 
inebriety, offered to back a man two-thirds of his weight against him, 
for all the money which he had in his pocket. This was considerable— 
for he had been receiving one or two comparatively heavy payments. 
Irritated by their taunts, he closed with them at once. A sturdy 
minion of his importers’ was speedily introduced: with him Hannibal 
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set-to, and for half'an hour received such prodigious punishment as 
would have destroyed almost any other man. [is opponent began to 
flag ; Hannibal gradually became himself; and at length gathering 
all his strength, inflicted a tremendous—a mortal blow. “ Blood,” 
said he, “ human blood is on my hand, and there is an end of me. 
I’m glad I have no children !” 

He now began to rave ; and I was obliged to rouse the neighbours : 
we got him to bed, but he soon grew more delirious,and raged with such 
horrible violence that it became necessary, in the course of the next 
day, to bind the colossal madman down to his bed by halters. These, 
at length, were deemed scarcely secure, and at nightfall, the doctor 
directed me to forge strong iron fetters for him by the ensuing 
morning. 

A working plan was sketched out for me; and after supper I 
began to forge—my tears hissing on the iron almost at every stroke 
of the hammer. About three o’clock in the morning, while punching 
a rivet, something fell heavily from the beam above—I looked up from 
the anvil, and Mr. Straw stood before me! There was a door from 
the bed-room looking down into the shop ; from the floor of this room 
rafters passed across to the opposite wall ; those who were sitting up to 
watch Hannibal had fallen asleep—he had burst his bonds, opened 
the door, traversed the middle beam, and dropped right in front of me. 
His face was ghastly ; the rope round his wrists, had, in his struggles 
to get free, bitten into his flesh ; his sleeves were sopped, and the crim- 
son current trickled from his finger ends. I could have sunk into the 
earth. 

* Go on, sirrah!” said he, “let us finish! You thought you were 
making these irons for me—but we'll weld them to fit your own 
ankles. I'll rivet them into your bones red-hot.” 

I shrieked with horror, and throwing down my hammer and 
pincers, leaped behind the bellows. In an instant the people who had 
been keeping watch descended, and a dreadful scene ensued. He called 
the foremost, ‘‘ Morgan, the skipper,” and hurled the big hammer 
at him, luckily without effect; the rest he stigmatized as importers, 
and loudly called on his owner, the free man of colour, to protect him. 
Horse-shoes, tools, and every thing within his reach he converted 
into weapons of defence—he even tore the anvil from its stand, hurled 
it forward a few paces, and then showered upon his friendly assailants 
a deluge of fire, from the forge, which he completely emptied with 
his naked hands. As they began to close upon him, he dashed furi- 
ously forward, knocked them aside right and left, and reached the 
main road. Through the wood by which he had first entered the 
village, across the common, and far, far, into the depths of the forest 
that skirted it we zealously followed him; but without effect. He 
distanced us and disappeared. The next day we were told that he 
had been seen at dawn bounding at full speed over the naked brow of 
a hill some miles off, and that was the last authentic intelligence we 
ever heard of him. 
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LAY OF SIR ROLAND. 


Tue flower of Christian chivalry their swords and souls have vowed 
To heaven’s own consecrating cause, till Paynim might is bowed, 
The dazzling power of beauty’s eyes their hearts no more proclaim ; 
A purer passion fires them now—a higher, holier flame. 


And deadly foes forget their feuds, and side by side engage ; 
Hot through the reeling pagan ranks their rival squadrons rage, 
The holy sepulchre of Christ to wrest from heathen hold, 

Or fall in glory as beseems the noble and the bold. 


But one among that press of knights profaned his sacred vow, 
The victor of a hundred fights—a laggard lozel now ; 

His heart is haunted with the gleam of Ella’s love-beamed smiles, 
Lured from her in the rapture of their blest fianciailles. 


Vainly his Norman honour rose to rouse him with its thrill ; 
His passion trampled down his pride, and rivetted his will. 
He basely furled his sullied flag, and cast his honours down, 
And homeward sped—the suicide of all his young renown. 


“* Then take thy way, thou faitour knight, thy recreant reckless way, 
But hope not for the happiness that wiles thy heart astray ; 

The ban of heaven shall blast thy path, and load thy days with dole, 
Thy syren phantasies shall turn to scorpions in thy soul.” 


“* Ay, let the bigots chafe end chide, I’ll find in Ella’s bower 

The strife and shame of stormy years repaid in one sweet hour.” 
Thus whispered hope to eager love, to charm his cheated thought, 
Ere gloomed on his despairing eyes the ills dark fate had wrought— 


His ravaged castle’s silent hall—its bruised and blackened tower ; 
And she for whom he bartered fame—a torn transplanted flower ; 

*‘ For vengeance ho! we’ll hunt that foe to death, ere day is dim— 
I cannot breathe the breath of life while it is breathed by him!’ 


Away, away, with heart on fire, he races with the wind ; 

His fiery lancemen spurring keen their destriers behind— 

“* Away to spoil the spoiler’s hold—to raze it to the dust, 
And send him howling to the fiend who fired that fatal lust!’ 


O, wan and woe-begone the while, that lady made her moan— 
** To-morrow, and this dagger’s point can rescue me alone!” 
** A nearer and a better bides—thine honour I will save ; 

I've sworn it to my father’s God, upon my father’s glaive. 


Unmarked I’ve marked thy woes and wrongs—I’Il aid thee in thy need ; 
Though Warcourt’s squire, I spit upon this foul and caitiff deed ; 
A candidate for knightly spurs must be no ruffian’s slave, 

And freedom I will win for thee, or for myself a grave. 


A trusty troop of men at arms have pledged to thee their faith, 
And he lies dreaming deeply drugged, as sound and still as death ; 
But thou must don his crested casque, his corslet and his chain, 
To pass the warder on his watch—the serf on his domain.” 


And she hath donned that gallant gear, and forth in war array, 
Through the huge portal’s guarded pass, ta’en her unchallenged way ; 
On for dear life and liberty, their reeking steeds they goad, 

When, lo! a cloud of whirling dust comes rolling on their road. 
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‘And as it nears, the flash of spears bursts brightly from its shroud, 
As bursts the vengeful lightning blaze from the electric cloud ; 
Their fiery pace an instant’s space they check—an instant more 
And down they thunder, earth and sky resounding to their roar. 


** Revenge for Roland !”” was the shout—he marked her basnet’s crest, 
And ere her stifled voice revived, his spear was in her breast ; 

His spear was in her lily breast, and she lay pale and prone 

I’ the blood dabbled dust, ere woke her wild low woman’s moan. 


A child, with sword ofreed, might then have struck him to the ground. 
He staggered from his rearing steed, and gazed bewildered round— 

He raised her up, and murmured, in a hoarse and hollow tone, 

“* On the accursed heaven wreaks its ire, by the accursed alone.” 


*Neath the lone smile she turned on him, he felt his heart-strings cower— 
A sad sick smile—like moonlight-fall upon some ruined tower. 

He strained to his convulsive breast her darkening, dying charms, 

And caught the sigh that breathed away her life within his arms. 


He laid her calmly—gently down ; and, turning to his squire, 
He said—while kindled in his eyes a fierce and frantic fire— 
** Thus, Vidault, have I won at last re-union with my bride, 
And festal lights must burn to-night to grace a lover’s pride !” 


A wild and lurid glare that night the troubled sky o’erspread, 

And thrilled through air the shrill despair of horror, death, and dread. 
The morrow’s sun looked down, I ween, upon another sight 

On Warcourt’s stern embattled tower, than left he yesternight. 


For not one heart that round its lord his maddened onset braved ; 
And not one part from fire and sword his crushing vengeance saved. 
It seemed as though he sternly strove to brand for ever there, 

The black and burning impress of his own heart’s despair ! 


* * * * * 


In the crusader’s camp was one, the first in every fight, 

Cased cap-a-pié in sable steel—a stern and stalwart knight ; 

An arrow and a cloven heart upon his shield he bore, 

The motto— Heaven drew the bolt”—they knew of him no more. 


But though they knew not of the past, they of the present know— 
That blade more deadly than his own, no mortal ever drew ; 
Where danger turned his darkest front to terror and despair, 

High over all his sable plume was ever waving there. 


All stark and cold upon a field with crimson carnage spread, 
One battle eve they found him on a mound of Paynim dead. 
Oh, if the stains of early sin upon the soul e’er yield 

To withering years of lone remorse—Sir Roland was aneled! ie 
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THE CITY AS IT WAS AND IS. 


A DIALOGUE. 





OxriverR.—I am disposed to admit, Thompson, that there was 
once a city of London ; but I as positively deny that it longer exists 
in character and spirit. Not but that there are men and things sig- 
nificative to common or Common Council capacities of “ the city”— 
houses—churches—mayors—aldermen—marshals—pastry-cooks, and 
pickpockets ; but heart, life, and soul are wanting. The stern 
probity, the prominent but honest vulgarity, the cheering, high- 
sounding joviality of better days, are all cashiered, displaced, and 
cut. The chivalric contract-supported loyalty is discouraged, de- 
funct, abased ; and confound it, Sir! even the very weather of an 
inauguration day is changed. Instead of a nice drizzling, com- 
pounded of smoke, water, and heaven knows what else, which cast 
a solemn and a sober shade over the glories of the pageant, making 
them loom broader and higher to the strained sights of men, and 
rendering them, by partial concealment and obscurity, yet more 
imposing—the sun shines out upon the modern gawd, shewing it a 
thing of mere human invention, and of ordinary mortal composition. 
Sir, in the olden time there was more of poetry in it. The voices 
of the marshalmen controuling the progress of the pageant, rose into 
upper air:—then came a slow, and heavy, and lumbering tread, 
splashing, as might well be heard, the sable riches of the pavement 
on either side ; and sounds something like the blowing of a troop of 
grampuses, cn a dark night in the Mediterranean, announced men 
of portly corporations, of liberal feeding, of inagile movement, sorely 
distressed in their travail. The steps of a steed succeeded. Anon 
the gazing multitude had a vision of the marshal, elevated in his 
pride of place, composed of cocked hat, and lace-covered coat (like a 
crimson skeleton with golden ribs), holding the reins with only one 
hand. It was Marlborough—King William—Julius Cesar. As the 
vehicles rolled successively onward, the mind’s eye strove to pierce 
through the very mist ; and the heart warmed as the imagination 
gave to view the rubicund honours of Sir William’s visage, with 
Mister Recorder, himself a picture—his full and swarthy face, con- 
trasted with the purity of his judicial wig; his hanging—the word 
was ominous—black bushy brow ; his game leg, and all his other 
imposing attributes. Then there was Guildhall, Sir. What magni- 
ficent associations are connected with that venerable word! What 
generous sympathies are awakened by its very name! What rich 
and glorious imagery dazzles the mental gaze, as fancy peoples the 
civic board “ with mighty men—men of renown!” The rosy wings 
of poetry soar higher at the very view. The form of history swells 
into matchless grandeur. Like the ghost in Don Juan, Beckford’s 
marble statue steps from its pedestal, to become the arbiter of dain- 
ties. Lord Chatham smiles, in approbation of the scene. Nelson’s 
profile gazes with monocular delight ; and Gog and Magog chuckle 
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their huge contentment, as they look once more on the things that 
were. The very banquet, Sir, was suited to stern and manly tastes ; 
but now 

Tuompson.— Well, Mr. Oliver, I would with all due deference 
opine, that the condiments of festivity still prevail ; that a quantum 
sufficit of apertures in heads are to be found within the walls for the 
reception of food at the civic table; that butchers survive, and con- 
fectioners are not wholly extinct ; that the state vehicle still wends its 
sluggish way ; that sheriffs are part and parcel of humanity ; and the 
lord mayor a mortal being of the male gender, with carnivorous, 
turtle-consuming, custard-sucking, oyster-devouring propensities ; 
that—— 

OxriveR.—Good ! good! Thomson ; it may be so. It may be that 
the mechanical part of the thing remains ; but let me tell you, Sir, 
by the memory of Sir William Staines’s bricklayer’s trowel, that all 
the rest is “ leather and prunella.” Where, Sir, is now the alderman 
who, when his sovereign threatened to remove his court to punish 
the obstropolous citizens of London, would reply, “ I trust your 
Majesty will leave us the Thames?” Where a Beckford, to astound 
the nerves of royalty? Where a brewer like Harvey Christian 
Combe, who refused a baronetcy? Sir, it was exciting to see the 
Prince of Wales—I preserve the appellation, as redolent of grateful 
reminiscences—going to lunch with the worthy compounder of malt 
and hops. None of your entre les deux repas, with a soupe and a 
prise de tabac. No India tiffin, comprehending the fiery mullaga- 
tawny, to stimulate the subdued ventricles of a saffron Hindoo ; but 
an English lunch, Sir :—steaks broiled on the fire of the brewery ; 
potatoes roasted in its ashes ; all assuaged with triple X, and crowned 
with a bottle of stout port. There was an English prince and an 
English alderman for you! Then were our families rich, and the 
land was smiling ; then were our merchants honoured and respected, 
as they were wealthy ; then did John Philip Kemble lead off a minuet 
at the Mansion-house, while Louis XIV. might have hid his head 
for very shame, at the grace and dignity of the accomplished histrion. 
None of your gallopades, mazourkas, and polonaises, borrowed from 
Sarmatian boors or Siberian savages. That was the age of ladies’ 
hoops and gentlemen’s bag-wigs! one pound notes! church and 
king ! 

Tuompson.—French invasion! press-gangs! Irish rebellions! cor- 
rupt elections! pensions! sinecures! contracts! constructive trea- 
sons! unlimited military service! Catholic subjugation ! test and 
corporation acts! and colonial oppression! You see, Oliver, I can 
help a lame dog over the stile. No, no, Sir; if we have inherited 
the results of great political profligacy, and of unqualified and indis- 
criminate expenditure, let us hope, that by the operation of reform, 
the giant strength of the land will be displayed in all its proud propor- 
tions ; and that, in spite of gallopades and the rest of it, we may yet 
progress respectably. 

Oxiver.—“ Three blue beans in a blue bladder; rattle beans, 
rattle bladder,” as the bishop of Derry wrote it to the lord primate. 
I shall scarcely take the trouble to refute you, Sir. You may regard 
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measures, I look to men, Sir; that was the old principle, and to it I 
will adhere. | 

Tuompson.—<s to men, Mr. Oliver, I really think we possess 
men of as patriotic feeling as you can name amongst those of the 
olden time. 

Oxiver.—Aye, there is ————— who rows forward but looks 
backward ; favours one party with his speech and another with his 
vote, and labours to convince the world of the propriety of adopting 
that which he himself rejects. Then you have alderman ————, 
who liberally transfers East Retford into Yorkshire, by easy geogra- 
phical mutation ; talks imposingly of “ the grave-digger, bellman, 
and other dignitaries of his parish ;” and when he demands their 
votes, awfully observes to them, “ recollect, the eyes of the country 
are upon you.” Item, an East India director, who, generously dis- 
regardless of ordinary notions of regal descent, mentions the Com- 

any’s charter as “ having been derived from William III., and hopes 
that William IV. will imitate his great ancestor !” 

Tuompson.—These errors are scarcely so egregious, Oliver, as 
“ the triple R—reading, writing, and ’rithmetic ;” “ a speedy peace 
and soon,” &c. &c. of the olden times. 

O.iver.—Ah! the men of my day, if a little out at elbows on 
minor points, always contrived to make themselves understood. 
They had none of that outlandish yahoo gibberish which is now in 
vogue. Every thing eatable has been robbed of its good name. 
Soup is converted, in the aspiring vocabulary of the quondam cit, 
into potash ; fish has become poison ; the crimson honours of the 
ancient joint have faded down to buff; and the goose is announced, 
in the manner of Cooper’s Indian heroes, by the expressive “ wagh !” 
Then, Sir, as to style and manners ; an alderman sends the following 
note, doubled down at the end, to a prince of the blood :—* Sir, 
hopes that His Royal Highness the Duke of —— takes his 
dinner at the Mansion-house to-day ;” and when, in despite of this 
easy suggestion, he has royalty by his side, he descants on the four 
graces supporting the epergne. Another arbiter of the destinies of 
London declares from his seat of office, “ that no decision of his’n had 
ever been reversed.” A lord mayor, we were not long since in- 
formed, entertained “ an exclusive party of nobility.” A common 
councilman, with a predilection for politics, has gravely asserted, that 
“it was the intention of the Roman Catholics of Ireland to place a 
Stuart on the throne of Great Britain ;” and a deputy, on St. Tho- 
mas’s day, after having gravely declared, that to stand before the 
assembled ward of Farringdon Without was a task to damp the spirits 
and paralyze the utterance of any ordinary man, spoke with the great- 
est fluency for two hours and ahalf! Then again, glance at a modern 
gazette ; consider the number of insolvents ; look at the swindlers.— 
Ah, Sir! times are strangely altered. The honest British merchant 
of my time, Sir 

THompson.—By the bye, Mr. Oliver, to change the subject, 
oblige me with the continuation of that anecdote which you were 
telling me when Jobling so unexpectedly joined us yesterday. It 
was about an early mercantile friend of your’s. 
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Oxiver.—Aye, I remember. It occurred in 1768. I was a young 
man then, but my friend was old and full of honours. His trade 
lay chiefly with the Baltic ; and one day two persons, who said they 
were Danes, one of them calling himself Mr. Fredericsohn, presented 
him with letters of credit to an unlimited extent from the chief mer- 
cantile and banking-house of Copenhagen, and asked for the sum of 
five thousand pounds, which, after due examination of the vouchers, 
and no little surprise at the amount, my friend paid. A few days 
after, while passing through the stable-yard at-St. James’s, he re- 
cognized Mr. Fredericksohn entering the palace by a door which, as 
he learnt from a centinel on duty, none were permitted to enter but 
the attendants of the King of Denmark, then on a visit to England. 
He therefore reasonably enough concluded that his customer was one 
of the persons who supplied Christiern VII. with the means of satis- 
fying his taste for profusion, extravagance, and dissipation; and, 
consulting with his better half, it was agreed that the next time Mr. 
Fredericsohn appeared, he should be invited to tea, the merchant 
hoping to become a partner in the profits of the presumed money- 
lender. The strangers soon renewed their visit; and Mr. Frede- 
ricksohn demanded just double the sum he had previously required, 
which was paid him, and the invitation given and accepted. The 
gentlemen were punctual to their appointment, and the merchant 
soon opened his battery, by inquiring “if Mr. F. were not in re- 
lation with the King of Denmark.” “TI am, Sir,” was the reply. 
« May I presume to ask the nature of your employment at court?” 
‘ Principally to dress and amuse his majesty,” was the answer. “ Ah! 
I understand, Mr. F.— you minister to his majesty’s pleasures.” 
“ Exactly so.” “ Is it true,” proceeded the merchant, placing his 
forefinger on the seat of intellect, “ that—you understand me, Sir— 
his head is something like a waste book?” “ Between ourselves,” 
observed the respondent, “the king is a confounded ass.” “ Exactly 
what I meant—a mere fool; but how does he contrive to spend his 
money, Mr Fredericksohn?” ‘“ Principally in the purchase of 
jewels for the ladies.” “ And whom does he employ in their pur- 
chase, my good Mr. Fredericksohn?” “ Myself.” “ Ah! pretty 
pickings, I presume.” “ Little profit, I assure you.” “ Hum! 
Well, if I might just hint—insinuate something that might tend to 
our mutual advantage—but I fear—” ‘Go on, good Sir, speak 
freely.” “ Allow me to suggest, then, that if you would confide 
to me the charge of procuring jewels for the king, I could contrive 
to realize one hundred and fifty per cent. net profit, which we might 
share between us. What say you, Mr. Fredericksohn?” The con- 
versation was interrupted at this critical point by the servant an- 
nouncing a gentleman, who wished to see Mr. Fredericksohn. A 

e of George the Third immediately entered the room, and bending 

is knee to Mr. Fredericksohn, presented a letter, which, he said, 
“her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales had commanded him 
to consign into the hands of his majesty, and to await his majesty’s 
reply.” “ We must be going, Count Holcke,” calmly observed the 
king to his companion. “ For you, mine host, we must arrange our 
plans of pigeoning the Danish donkey at some other moment ; but I 
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cannot depart, Madam,” added he, turning to my friend’s amazed 
lady, “ without begging your acceptance of this ring, as a feeble 
acknowledgment of your hospitality and politeness.” 

Tuompson.—And this, Mr. Oliver, is a specimen of the honest, 
upright British merchant, the glory of the empire in your good old 
times— 

OxiveR.—I beg pardon—I was not attending—I did not exactly 
hear ; for a friend, whom I particularly wish to speak with, has this 
moment gone into the pposite coffee-room. Pray excuse my 
abruptness. Good morning. 
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Ir is a maxim that has been pretty well accredited, by past events 
and long established facts, that certain alterations or changes are 
necessary, both in the government of a pevple and the provincial 
enactments of a state, in order to befit its society for the burthen of 
those necessary trammels which enforce the obligation and sense of 
justice between man and his fellows, and which under a greater lati- 
tude of action than the existence of the laws permits, would be totally 
abolished, or frequently forgotten, amidst the passions and convulsions 
of a mixed society. According therefore to this reasoning, the laws 
which could restrain the turbulent spirits of the’ nation in the chivalric 
feeling of the middle ages, and the mode by which they were enforced 
during the reigns of that period, were necessarily of a more general 
and less summary character than those which were executed upon de- 
linquents of the wandering tribes of an antecedent date ; and again— 
the inflictions of punishment which are now awarded to criminals, 
together with the caution by which they are sentenced, bear, indeed, 
but a resemblance scarcely to be recognised as a portion of that code 
of ancient law, which first assumed the method of a science, under 
the dawning reason of our Saxon ancestors. It has been argued on 
all sides, and we think it has been as generally admitted, that the 
British constitution, taken with its many anomalies, is as efficient as 
any system of legislation in the world; yet has there been none 
perhaps on which so many alterations have been effected, or so many 
improvements engrafted. France, from remaining many years in- 
active, at length threw off her ancient regime by the effort of revolu- 
tion; whilst Spain, and other continental nations of any standing, 
have adopted alterations in their government at certain times, such as 
were found expedient to suit the enlarged circle of population, which 
was increased by the natural events of time and prosperity. It is 
not therefore in England alone that change has been deemed expedient, 
for it will be seen that other nations more venerable, and perhaps not 
less celebrated than ours, have considered it wise to adopt alterations. 
It may not be improbable that the kingdoms, whose history can 
alone be traced in Holy Writ, may have framed codes without after- 
wards amending them ; but the fact that those governments have fallen 
into decay is at least an argument that human institutions are not to 
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be preserved without alteration and amendment. But it would appear 
from the arguments of many politicians of the present day that all 
change should be avoided, and that the country has arrived at a point 
of perfection which neither wisdom nor foresight could improve—that 
the interests of various classes of men are so nicely balanced as to 
leave no preponderating weight on either side, so that although the 
scale may be apparently uneven, yet if any benefit were thrown on 
the lighter side it would prove an absolute burthen— intolerable alike 
to those who would receive it, as it would to those whose interests 
would be counterbalanced by the operation of a heavier power being 
given to their opposing weight. 

These preliminary remarks are perhaps wore 0 to support the 
question that we propose to discuss, a question which in our view has 
approached not without introduction, but which has arisen and ad- 
vanced into importance from the operation of those events which 
brought it into action. We have endeavoured to show that an extended 
circle of society requires to be governed by more general laws than 
those which would serve for the mutual security of a smaller tribe ; 
and by the same rule it becomes necessary, that the burthen of sup- 
porting those laws, or in other words the expense of maintaining them 
must be so generalized as to bear with a due proportion of convenience, 
according to their means, on all parties who prosper under national 
order and public security. 

Baglin’. may be considered to have just emerged from one of those 
changes which, as we before stated, were necessary in the govern- 
ment of kingdoms—she has made a provision for extending political 
— amongst the various classes, which under national prosperity 

ave increased to a surprising extent ; and, having as it were settled 
her account of justice, and established a citizenship between the off- 
spring of the past and present generations, it seems but a reasonable 
calculation to believe that her next duty would be to adjust the bur- 
thens, as she has remedied the defects in the political power, of her 
sons. But from whose hands are we to expect this work? and by 
whom will the great adjunct to the Reform Bill be prepared? Not 
we fear by the present governors, for it is but too apparent that they 
have taken up the absurd opinion that further change should be 
avoided, and that improvement or alteration in our financial arrange- 
ments must remain untouched and uninterrupted. 

It is our desire, having first shown the necessity of coupling an 
extension of political power with financial relief, to point out the 
injustice of granting the one, and witholding the other—the impos- 
sibility of maintaining the two measures in adverse position, and of 
devising means by which both arrangements may be rendered con- 
venient, safe, and complete. In the first place, if we attempt to raise 
the moral condition of society, it must be accomplished by means of 
education, and by extending the bounds of political power amongst 
the people, and then we shall as surely find that when the first adop- 
tion begins to operate on the public mind, the second cannot be with- 
held ; and having placed the people in such a condition as to render 
them sensible of the inconvenience of the national burthens, it will 
soon be found necessary, by compulsion, that they should only bear 
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such a proportion of the weight as shall be in accordance with the 
extent of power or responsibility which has been placed in their 
hands—for it is well accredited, that in monarchial governments the 
steps to power are scrupulously graduated by the amount of posses- 
sion. It therefore appears to us a very reasonable doctrine that the 
regulation of taxation should be based on the same principle, and that 
according to the extent of power which the possession of wealth 
secures, so should be the amount of taxation required according to 
the means and abilities of the subject to pay. We are aware that this 
reasoning differs from the system which has been followed in England 
for the last century, where the very reverse of such a mode has been 
adopted—where taxation has not been regulated with a view of 
placing the heaviest corner on the most powerful buttress, but it has 
been thrown off from this position, and allowed to fall most heavily in 
that direction which was least able to avert or lessen its oppression. 
The subject, however, has at length assumed a different character— 
popular power has been renovated and strengthened, and it will 
henceforth bear its due proportion, casting over the remainder by its 
reinforced strength, and throwing back the overplus upon that side 
which ought long since to have borne its fair share. This is a natural 
consequence that the proposers of a recent change do not appear to 
have contemplated or provided for ; but, unless they speedily prepare 
the adjustment, they must relinquish their architecture of a new 
system to wiser heads, and more skilful hands. 

We shali next proceed to state our views as to what taxes are un- 
equally divided in their collection from the rich and poor, and endea- 
vour to show the injurious operation of the present system as affecting 
the rate of prices under the influence of taxation, pointing out as a 
consequence its falling back in a high proportion on the luxuries as 
well as the necessaries of life; because, if the tradesman is called 
upon by the Government for a large amount of taxes, it is natural 
that he should provide the means of paying it out of the profits of his 
business ; consequently he places a higher price on the article which 
he sells, in order to make up by profit that deficiency in his income 
which the claims of the tax-collector have occasioned. By this, then, 
it would appear that the dealer can be at no loss at whatever rate 
the taxes are collected, because he has the means of repayment by a 
quiet exaction from his customers. Such, however, is not the case— 
he suffers from a restricted trade which the high prices occasion—he 
also pays his fellow-tradesmen for articles of his own necessity in the 
same proportion as he charges for his own goods, and thus he may be 
considered as the centre of the system, whilst the classes below and 
above him partake of his difficulties. But if we could by any means 
reduce the price of articles in such a proportion as that their manu- 
facturers should be fairly remunerated according to a per centage on 
capital emproyee, and carry such a reduction throughout the necessary 
articles of consumption—then we should find that additional labour 
would be in the greatest demand, that tradesmen would be enabled 
to live on smaller means, whilst the general briskness of trade would 
afford a larger than their present aggregate profit, and the gentry in 
the same proportion would be enabled to support their establishments, 
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and enjoy their pleasures with much smaller returns than those which 
they at present require. 

The taxes which yield the largest returnsare those on colonial articles, 
tea, sugar, and tobacco ; those of our home taxation are the excise on 
malt, and the assessments on houses and windows. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will assure us, that by far the larger proportion of these are levied 
from the pockets of the labouring and middle classes ; and in regard 
to the latter tax, we fear too much partiality has been shown to persons 
who ought to contribute the most freely towards its amount. But 
what are the arguments of the Whigs and Tories on this subject ? They 
admit, that the middle classes bear a larger proportion of the public 
burthens—they are fully sensible, and do not venture to deny that a 
hosier’s shop in Regent-street pays as much in house taxes as the 
noble possessor of a Baronial Hall is called upon to contribute for his 
dwelling. They are also aware that the greatest consumption of 
colonial produce is by the working classes, and that consequently the 
income arising from those taxes must be derived from that class of 

rsons who are the greatest consumers ; but then they state that the 
wealth of the country is not in the hands of the aristocracy, but in the 
numerous small properties of which the people are possessed. By 
this argument, therefore, we take them ; and upon the admission of 
the fact on our part is the gist of the question that we argue, because 
the Whigs and Tories, if by taking the position that the middle classes 
are taxed in the most heavy proportion, because they are bond fide the 
most wealthy class, then we have the acknowledgment that wealth 
ought to be the primary object on which taxation should bear ; and 
having so far settled this point, we shall endeavour to shew that, 
although the aristocracy may not be the body with whom the chief 
wealth of England is concentrated, yet it is in their hands that the 
large tracts of country are invested. It is they who enjoy the various 
privileges appertaining to extensive possessions ; and if by their own 
arrangements, or those of their ancestors, the absolute production of 
those possessions have been bartered and conveyed to other hands, 
yet the public cannot recognise any arrangements which have been 
transacted as private bargains between man and man, and which are 
no more entitled to public consideration than is the question whether 
the profits of a particular trade are enjoyed by a single tradesman, or 
distributed between himself and a dozen partners, to whom he has 
disposed of their various shares. A house of business is an estate, and 
is rated at a certain value. If the proprietor of such a property were 
to attempt to shew, that because his partners claimed a portion of the 
profits which were returned from that house, that its value must be 
thereby depreciated because it did not produce to him the whole profit 
which was made, such an argument would make but a shallow case 
to go before the commissioners of taxes ; yet it bears the same analogy 
as the landowners claiming exemption from taxation, because they or 
their forefathers have mortgaged, or in other words disposed for 
bond fide cash received a large proportion of the profits of their land. 
They have admitted partners, and with those partners they must 

adjust the claims of taxation, and not with the nation. 
ut there is a method by which these evils may be met, and there 
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is only one way by which embarrassed parties can be assisted, or by 
which the government can obtain an income to meet the deficiency 
which a large remission of taxes would occasion, and that is, by 
placing an income-tax on all vested property, whether on land or on 
mortgage, making such provision as shall empower the landholder to 
pay the tax for the mortgage, and afterwards deduct it from his inte- 
rest. This would at once simplify the transaction, and would divest 
the tax from an inquisitorial character, because its payment for the 
amount of mortgages would be conducted as privately as that of 
interest money. The operation of this tax would also have a great 
effect on politics ; for as soon as the Government should propose to 
raise a large sum of money, partly by alarger property-tax and partly 
by retrenchment, we should find that Members of Parliament would 
almost to a man become rigid economists, and the measures of Mr. 
Hume would be carried by sweeping majorities. The army and navy 
would soon be found too expensive, and the pension list would be 
examined with the most jealous and scrutinizing attention. This is 
the effect which such a measure would have on the House of Com- 
mons. Whether or not the Whigs desire such a change in the policy 
of their followers, is a question that we shall not attempt to deter- 
mine ; but, from their strenuous efforts to avoid a commutation of 
taxes, we should imagine that the present tone of parliament is the 
most acceptable to them. 

What means have they taken to prevent the progress of a subject 
which is rapidly gaining ground in all parts of the kingdom? They 
have not ventured to grapple with the abstract question of a property 
tax, and by overthrowing its advocates by fair and reasonable argu- 
ments, to turn the opinion of the country against it ; but they have 
blended it, certainly with some dexterity, with a general income tax, 
and have endeavoured to arouse the fears of the people by pointing 
out the various inconveniencies that existed under the collection of a 
heavy and general property tax during the war. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has not attempted to argue the subject in a distinct 
form, because he is aware that it is only on the ground of inconveni- 
ence that he can expect to protract the measure. We believe that 
many members of parliament begin to discover the difference between 
a blended property tax and an income tax on what is termed real 
property ; but the opponents of the latter declare, that it would 
be an act of sheer injustice to levy on one property withou3 the 
other. To this assertion, therefore, we shall attempt a reply. 

We contend that it would not be an act of injustice to place a tax 
on real property, and leave the personal estates free ; because it is to 
real property that all national distinctions and privileges are attached. 
At the same time, we believe that the possessors of real property are 
in such a condition as to render it absolutely necessary for the mort- 
gagees and vested monied interest to bear a proportion of the taxa- 
tion, otherwise the greater portion of the land must at once be offered 
for sale. Having therefore so far concluded our opinion, as to admit 
the necessity, though not the justice, of a tax being placed on the 
monied as well as the landed interest, we must of course include the 
fundholder in estimating the most fitting interests for taxation ; but 
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we can go no farther. Having admitted, on the plea of expediency, 
that the monied interest, in times of emergency, should be chosen 
for taxation as well as the landed proprietors, we should strenuously 
oppose, on the same policy, any burthen being placed on the trade or 
industry of the country ; and we conceive that the subject may be 
well argued, on the principle that, as the landed interest enjoys the 
privileges, ergo, it should bear a large proportion of the burthens of 
the state ; and as the monied interest requires a large share of pro- 
tection, it could adduce, perhaps, no substantial reason why it should 
not contribute towards the means by which that security is effected. 
But what argument is there by which commerce or industry could be 
brought under the ban of taxation? Is money engaged in trade se- 
cured by any of those fixed and expensive statutes which protect the 
landed or money properties? Is not the law of debtor and creditor 
more a contract between parties than a guarantee of the state? Are 
the expenses of Westminster-hall and the Court of Chancery kept up 
for these purposes, or are they guarantees to perpetuate the security 
of what is termed the real property of the country ? 

Having shewn that there would be justice in taxing fixed incomes, 
in preference to unsettled trade or professional transactions, let us 
see whether it would be expedient to cast an additional weight on 
the commerce of the country. Any man who embarks a capital in 
trade, supports, by that capital, not only himself, but numerous 
persons in the varicus offices of assistants, clerks, or artificers, so that 
an amount of five thousand pounds thus engaged, will most probably 
give employment to twenty persons, thus making a trade investment 
of money the most beneficial to the country in the proportion of 
twenty to one. It is this description of capital that has given this 
country such a superiority in every respect of commerce over other 
nations. For, notwithstanding our heavy taxation, English goods 
maintain their sale in the foreign markets ; because, by the immense 
capital that we have in trade, we are enabled to purchase raw mate- 
rials at the lowest price, and to manufacture them with that superi- 
ority which is so apparent and desirable when placed in competition 
with foreign merchandize. Under such circumstances, does it admit 
of a doubt that the wisest policy would be to relieve this portion of 
our national wealth as much as possible, with a view to its extension ? 
And if it has been shewn that the prosperity of trade will flow into 
all the other channels of society, why, surely, trade must be the 
fundamental point upon which a reduced system of demand should 
commence. 

We do not think that the amount required to be reduced from 
our present taxation, in order to bring about a change to low prices, 
would be so large as many imagine; and if ten millions would influ- 
ence the markets, as we believe it would, such an amount may be 
provided for without difficulty or inconvenience. It would be a fal- 
lacy, in making a provision of this sort, to call for a property tax on 
income above five per cent ; because in that case, landlords would 
exact it from their tenants. But if, by an arrangement for remitting 
taxation, we can offer the landed interest a bonus for what is re- 
quired from them, by giving back the malt duty of £4,500,000, in 
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return for a property tax of £4,000,000, they can surely suffer nothing 
from such an alteration. Besides their poor lands would be tilled for 
the cultivation of barley, labour would be increased, and the poor 
rates necessarily reduced ; and as smaller demands were required for 
bargains of purchase, money would be separated into smaller amounts, 
and business would assume that general briskness which is now 
only partially or locally experienced. It would also soon be seen, 
that an additional class of dealers would come into the market, 
who are now precluded by their limited capitals ; and if, under such 
a state of things, the farmer disposed of his stock with less conve- 
nience than at present, yet he would find that his returns were more 
ready, and his losses much lighter, than under the present system. 
This argument is equally applicable to trade, as well as agriculture. 
Every thing has been dealt out by monopoly wherever government 
duties are required; because their excessive demand on capital 
threw the original purchase into the hands of a few, which enforced 
or encouraged a high state of prices that were incompatible with 
the present monetary system of the country ; and hence the differ- 
ence between the prices of colonial and home articles ; hence we find 
the branch of ,trade requiring colonial duties deserted—the other, 
which is free from them, full of competition and prosperity. If, 
for instance, we go from Cheapside to Charing-cross, what shops are 
to be found most numerous? The Answer, we imagine, will be those 
of drapers and tailors. Their goods are sold at the most reasonable 
prices, much cheaper, indeed, than they couid be procured in any ox 
the continental cities; and a clear demonstration that this system 
creates a general briskness of trade, is the fact that so much compe- 
tition is found in these branches of trade, whilst it would be reason- 
able to suppose that the wants of the metropolis would require an 
equal proportion of grocers and bakers, if their prices were within the 
compass of the resources of the community, If we reflect on the 
various trades that we find in London, we shall discover those that 
require small capitals are in the proportion of four to one who are 
free of the government, above such as are under the influence of 
colonial or other duties. It is therefore clear, that these imposts not 
only keep up the prices of articles to the amount imposed, but they 
also keep out competition in trade, which gives the metropolis an 
extra profit of twenty-five per cent; so that if we could reduce 
taxation on raw articles ten millions, the public would reap a benefit 
of nearly double the amount, or almost half of the present burthen of 
taxation. 

Let us then, for a moment, calculate the benefit of prices falling 
one half. What would be the result to the country ?—that every 
private gentleman would be enabled to reside in England as cheap as 
he could live on the continent. Thousands who are now compelled 
to live abroad would flock back to their native shores, and their sub- 
stance would be spent at home; the tradesman’s profit of ten per 
cent. would go as far as at present at seventeen and a half; and the 
landed proprietor, by looking into his affairs, might enjoy the same 
luxuries and comforts for twelve hundred per annum as he does now 
for two thousand. We are aware that it is doubted whether tradesmen 
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would come back to this state of things by reducing their profits ; 
but competition would drive them to it in the same manner as it has 
in the drapery trade—a branch which, since the war, has totally 
been compelled to give up its monopoly. 


THE FAT BRIGAND. 





CaTaoniA, at that period of the Peninsular war when the writer 
served on its coast, was very differently situated to the rest of Spain: it 
had been left entirely to its own resources to make the best resistance 
it could against the invaders of its liberties. The principal fortresses 
were in the hands of the French: Barcelona, Gerona, Lerida, and 
Rosas were strongly garrisoned by them; but the Spaniards had 
still a considerable force, possessed some few fortified places, and 
continued to oppose the enemy with vigour and effect. We had then 
no army in Catalonia; but a military agent (General D ) always 
resided at the Spanish head-quarters, in order to keep up the com- 
munication between the army and our squadron, which supplied them 
with arms, ammunition, and clothing, and occasionally issued procla- 
mations to fan the embers of Spanish patriotism. 

At the time of our arrival off the coast, the Catalans were in high 
spirits from having just got possession of Figueras, an almost impreg- 
nable fortress, by accident or rather treachery. The English were 
as much liked in Catalonia as the French were detested. The sol- 
diers and the people were animated with the most devoted enthu- 
siasm, and the names of Sarsfield, Manzo, the Baron D’Eroles, and 
many others, prove that leaders were not wanting to head as gallant 
a people as ever struggled in defence of their liberties. But these 
chiefs were unfortunately not united among themselves; they were 
jealous of each other’s success, and Campo-Verde, the Captain- 
General, had not the talent to keep them together. They were most 
of them sincere patriots, and anxious to destroy the enemy ; but they 
all chose to do it their own way, with their own followers; so that 
there was no unanimity in their operations, or consistency in their 
councils. 

It was a most curious mode of warfare, and probably more disas- 
trous to the French than the movements of a regular army ; for they 
were constantly attacked by enemies they could never find, and de- 
stroyed as it were by invisible means. The province of Catalonia is 
bounded by the Pyrenees on one side, and the Mediterranean on the 
other, so that all the convoys or divisions of the army that passed to 
or from France were obliged to choose one of the two roads that led 
through Arragon and Valencia to the interior of Spain. If they took 
the upper road, which wound among the mountains, they were ex- 
—_ to the Guerillas ; if they came the lower one, they were ob- 

iged to pass along the sea-shore so close to the beach, that they be- 
came exposed to the point-blank range of our squadron, which some- 
times did sad havoc among them. The Guerillas of Catalonia were a 
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most extraordinary race; brave as it is possible to imagine, and 
capable of enduring every sort of privation and fatigue, but quite 
ignorant of all the rules and customs of war. They submitted to no 
authority but their own immediate chief, and recognized no law but 
his will. 

Among these mountain chiefs the one most distinguished for his 
daring bravery and hatred of the French, was a short fat man, as big 
round as the capstan of a line of battle ship, who went by the name 
of the “ Brigand Gross,” from his enormous size, which, however, 
did not in the least impede his activity, for I have seen him run 
almost as fast as an antelope. He was a man of the greatest personal 
courage, and shewed more natural talents in his military arrange- 
ments than many from whom much more might have been expected ; 
but he could neither read nor write, and was obliged to employ a 
priest as his secretary when it was necessary to have recourse to pen 
and ink. He fixed his head-quarters in an old castle among the 
Pyrenees, where he had collected a strong force of able bodied 
| eapitay of determined bravery, who were ready to lay down their 
ives at his command. This man had been a rich farmer, living in a 
quiet simple manner in a small village among the Pyrenees on the 
confines of France, when the invasion of Spain brought a division of 
the French army to his peaceful abode. They sacked his dwelling, 
took away or destroyed his cattle, polluted his wife and two sisters, 
and then set fire to his houses and barns. His wife, then far gone 
with child, died in his arms: his sisters did not long survive; and 
his people were many of them killed or wounded in defending their 
master’s property. All was gone! all hopes of happiness were de- 
stroyed, and this outraged man took a dreadful oath over the smoking 
ruins of his home, never while he existed to spare a Frenchman’s 
life ; and most tremendously did the Brigand Gross keep his word ! 
He buried his wife and the child,to which she had prematurely given 
birth, bade farewell to his once happy home, and accompanied by the 
only survivor of his family, who happened also to be the pastor of 
the village, he devoted his whole soul to the cause he had embraced, 
and thought of nothing but the fulfilment of his oath. He soon 
found plenty of followers to second his wishes, who had equal cause 
of hatred to the French ; and from his lofty tower he would some- 
times pour down upon their small garrisons in resistless force, plant 
ambuscades for the destruction of their convoys, or occupying the 
strong passes in the mountains, drive them down to the sea-side, 
where he knew they must encounter our broadsides. His informa- 
tion was always the best: not a Frenchman could stir without his 
being aware of it; he seemed endowed with ubiquity ; and if the 
French, irritated by his petty successes, went in pursuit of him, he 
was never to be found. Sometimes they surrounded him, as they 
thought, on all sides, when he always baffled the pursuit by dis- 
persing his followers, and appointing a rendezvous some twenty 
miles off, so that when they closed upon him, sure of their prey, they 
found nothing, and heard of his being in full force somewhere else. 
In all these plans he was greatly assisted by his late pastor, who sup- 
plied his literary deficiencies, and seemed to have so far changed his 
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character from the horrors he had witnessed, that the stream of 
humanity war dried up within him. The priest was a most useful 
partizan to the brigand: he kept up the devotion of his followers, 
excited their enthusiasm, consoled the dying, buried the dead, and 
taught them all that killing the French was the shortest and surest 
road to heaven. 

I remember a curious interview I once had with this guerilla chief, 
which bears more resemblance to what we read of in romance than 
to the ordinary incidents of every life. He had somehow or other 
got intelligence that a French convoy was to pass the lower road, and 
as he wanted arms and ammunition he sent off a peasant to us with 
a piece of paper, on which was written—“ the bearer,” merely 
saying he came from the Brigand Gross. We were then cruising off 
Barcelona, and our captain, who had a private understanding with 
the brigand, immediately made sail for that place. 

Arens de Mar is a pretty little village situated on the sea-shore be- 
tween Matavo and Palamos, and as we had a leading wind we 
anchored off it before dark, when I was at once sent ashore with a 
supply of muskets and cartridges for the brigand. As we pulled 
in I saw a light to the eastward of the town in a small creek, and 
we made all speed to run the boat high and dry close to it. We 
landed our chests of arms and ammunition, and I paced up and down 
the beach while the boat’s crew were employed in getting the boat 
off. I was soon joined by the brigand—a short thick-set man, ex- 
tremely corpulent, with a good-humoured countenance and sharp 
piercing eyes ; he was dressed in the common habit of the Catalan 
peasants, with two pistols and a dagger stuck in his belt, and a short 
musket concealed under the blanket that hung over one shoulder. 
While I was wondering how the arms and ammunition were to be 
removed, as I saw nobody but ourselves and the boat’s-crew paddling 
in the water, my pinguitudinous companion put his two thumbs into 
his mouth, and by a shrill whistle brought a crowd of his followers 
round us ina moment. The effect was as instantaneous as Rhoderick 
D’hu’s signal to his men, for the guerillas started up like them from 
the holes and corners where they had been concealed among the rocks. 
Each man helped himself toa musket and some ammunition, and then 
formed a sort of group around their chieftain, who, on my presenting 
him with a receipt for his signature, took an inkhorn from his girdle 
and scrawled a large cross upon the paper—“ I cannot write, senhor,” 
said he, “ but I dare say my mark will do as well—tell your grande 
capitano that if he will be a little to the westward of Palamos to- 
morrow evening, and land a few men in the rear of the French 
convoy, I will drive them down to him, and he may pick up as much 
cheese and sugar as will last his squadron for a twelvemonth.” So 
saying he took his leave, and made for the mountains with his nume- 
merous retinue, and I returned on board with my empty chests. 

The next evening we punctually followed his directions, and 
moored head and stern as near as we could to the shore, bringing our 
broadside to bear on a point we knew the French must pass, and 
where they would have nothing to shelter them from our fire. A line- 
of-battle ship’s broadside, loaded with grape and canister, is a most 
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tremendous engine of destruction when within point blank distance 
of a close formed body of men. This the French found to their cost ; 
and no sooner had they received it, than such of them as could, scam- 

red off in all directions, abandoning their carts and convoy, in the 
pillage of which we were assisted by the Brigand Gross and his fol- 
lowers, who had been harassing the enemy’s rear, and destroying any 
small parties that were separated from the main body. The first 

erson I met on landing was the fat brigand who came up puffing 
and blowing with his short musket in his hand, calling out to me, 
«See how the rascals run! Viva L’Inghilterra, muere Napoleon,” 
and on he went as much delighted as a huntsman in full cry. The 
French hastened to form a line out of the range of our shot, between 
the guerillas and their mountains; but this did not seem to have any 
effect on our friend, who was assisting us to load our boats with the 
arms and provisions we had taken, while our launches, with carronades, 
drew close to the shore for our protection. Nothing could be more 
ridiculous than the appearance of our allies ; wherever they could 
get hold of a little portable plunder they adopted it on the spot: so 
that one appeared in a French general officer’s hat and feathers, 
another in his coat and epaulettes, while a third had his breeches, and 
a fourth his boots. What we could not carry away we destroyed, 
and offered to embark our friend ; but the brigand would not hear of 
it, and making a signal to his men, they at once dispersed. The 
French were afraid to separate in pursuit, and were besides occupied 
in removing their wounded to a neighbouring convent. Among these 
was a general officer, whom I saw carried off on a litter ; his horse 
which had been shot under him, lay upon the beach as I passed. 
Before dark we were all safely re-embarked without the loss of a man, 
and sailing quietly along shore to regain our station off Barcelona. 





PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE GULPH STREAM. 


Tuovuen the deceptive and dangerous effects of the currents of the 
ocean, have in recent years been much explained by our scientific navi- 
gators, a very imperfect knowledge still exists in this country upon the 
origin, direction, and rapidity of that greatest phenomenon of the ocean 
—the Gulph stream of the coast of America. This most extraordinary 
ocean river has its origin in the Gulph of Mexico, and has generally 
been supposed, in accordance with the theory of Dr. Franklin, to be 
created by the pressure of the trade winds, which force the waters of 
the Atlantic in a perpetual accumulation through the confined channels 
of the West Indies, the stream then seeking an outlet through the 
Straits of Florida, and flowing northward by its own impetus along 
the shores of the United States to the Banks of Newfoundland, and 
thence to the Azores, its course being now found to be not completed 
even upon the coast of Spain; for the weed which covers and is 
peculiar to the Gulph Stream, has occasionally been found even in 
the Mediterranean, having been carried thither undoubtedly across the 
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whole track of ocean from the coast of Florida; and as the weed 
which again pervades the Saragossa or Weedy Sea, and the whole 
region of the trade winds, from the coast of Spain to the continent of 
America, is precisely the same vegetable matter with only an appear- 
ance of greater age and decay from longer immersion in the water, it is 
clear that the entire mass has originated in, and been brought round 
from, the shores of Florida. Considering the recent extension of our 
knowledge upon the subject of the direction and length of the cur- 
rent, and viewing the shape of the coast of Spain, projecting as a 
promontory far into the Atlantic, it is apparent that a fresh impetus 
is here given to the stream by the resistance of the coast, and we 
venture to assert with confidence, that the equinoctial current of 
Humbolt is connected with, and a continuation of, the Gulph Stream. 
Indeed this weed is altogether peculiar to the shores of Florida, and 
is not known to exist in any other sea, its rich load of berries being 
the produce of the warm temperature of the Gulph Stream, and as 
the experiments of Mr. Perkins prove that the temperature of the 
sea is icy cold at not an immoderate depth, and as it is clear that no 
vegetation can exist in the absence of heat, the opinion that the 
vegetable matter which covers the Weedy Sea grows upon the spot 
is manifestly not correct. Nor does similar, or indeed any other 
weed appear upon the surface of the sea in any other quarter of the 
world : all which circumstances, and the well determined existence of 
the equinoctial current, brings us to the conclusion that the Gulph 
Stream thus winds its way in one immense and perpetual circle, from 
Florida to the coast of Spain, and from Spain to the continent of 
America. 

The opinion of Dr. Franklin that the Gulph Stream is created by 
the pressure of the trade winds, would appear however to be not very 
substantially supported by other appearances, particularly as its cur- 
rent is by a great degree the most rapid in the months of summer, 
when the winds are the lightest and most variable, and even the 
longest continuation of the calms of the West Indies produces no 
diminution in its speed. The singularity of the high temperature of 
the water of the Gulph Stream, which is always about 70 degrees of 
Farenheit, and so far above the temperature of the sea even in the 
tropical latitudes, induces to the belief that submarine volcanic agency 
is probably instrumental in its origin. The probability has also been 
gravely asserted of its issuing by a subterranean passage from the 
Pacific Ocean to the Gulph of Mexico, founded upon the absurd 
doctrine laid down by former navigators, that the level of the Pacific 
is fourteen feet higher than that of the Atlantic and the Gulph of 
Mexico ; but as the waters of the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans 
commingle at Cape Horn, it is certain, that upon the principle that 
water will find an universal level, there can exist no difference what- 
ever between the level of the oceans upon either of the coasts of 
America, and that the long received doctrine of this inequality, and 
the consequent existence and force of a subterranean current, are a 
mere mass of error. Some slight effect is probably produced by the 
entrance of the waters of the Mississippi, for this river is of prodi- 
gious depth, unfathomable for a hundred miles from its mouth, and 
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rolling so great a volume of water into the Gulph of Mexico, that 
we have seen fresh water taken up out of sight of land. Nor is the 
conjecture of Dr. Franklin that the Banks of Newfoundland have 
been formed by the deposits of the Gulph stream, very reasonably 
founded, for by the abruptness of the Banks and the edges not present- 
ing regularly graduated soundings, it is proved that they are not the re- 
sult of a regular and gradual deposit. It has also been very frequently 
asserted that no fish are to be seen in the Gulph Stream, or only 
when passing rapidly across it ; this however is unfounded altogether, 
for during twenty-seven days in 1830, we daily observed in it myriads 
of dolphins and other fish which delight in a warm temperature of 
the sea. The extroardinary prevalence of storms and lightning in the 
Gulph Stream is another unaccountable characteristic of this most 
remarkable phenomenon, and the causes of the immense current are 
undoubtedly hidden in the depths of the sea. 

It is apparent that upon a correct knowledge of the rapidity of this 
current must depend the security of navigation along the »track of 
its immense course. The prime error is undoubtedly in the common 
practice of estimating a ship’s way by an invariable rate of the current 
as marked upon the chart at various positions of its course, since it is 
found that the prevalence of the northerly winds in winter diminishes 
the rapidity in a remarkable degree, whilst in the calms of summer its 
rate is frequently doubled by the non-resistance of these winds— 
charts now many years old having, even previous to our more extended 
information upon its course, marked it as extending a hundred de- 
grees further to the eastward of Newfoundland in summer than in 
winter. Another circumstance which is seldom noticed, but which 
exercises a great influence upon a ship’s way in a current, is the weight 
and depth in the water of the vessel ; for common observation informs 
us that a heavy body floats down a stream, by reason of its own accu- 
mulating impetus, at a much more rapid rate than a light body; asa 
log will float twice as fast as a feather. The bulk of British shipping 
which passes along the course of the Gulph Stream, consists of home- 
ward-bound West Indiamen, and therefore this principle ought to be 
much attended to ; for though the rate of the current, marked upon 
the most approved charts, should be four knots abreast of the Metan- 
zas, and five knots in the narrowest part of the Straits of Florida, we 
are yet convinced by observation of the rate at which a light ship in 
ballast will drift past the shore, that no secure reckoning can be kept 
in our heavy West Indiamen, without allowing full six and seven 
knots in a calm time, or when lying to in stormy weather. Of this 
fact, however, the commanders of our merchant vessels have no know- 
ledge or belief whatever ; for the action of the current is universally 
underrated, it being found, that of the many vessels which are annually 
wrecked upon the Florida shore, the greater proportion sail dead 
upon the reef, altogether unconscious of being up with the position. 
Undoubtedly the most fatal consequences result from the error of 
underrating the rapidity of this stream ; for it is an exception to all 
the other known currents of the ocean, and the most experienced 
navigators, who in other situations have seldom been accustomed to 
allow more than one or two knots for a current, are not prepared to 
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imagine the existence of a great ocean river, carrying them uncon- 
sciously along at the rate of six or seven. Some idea of the true 
strength of the Gulph Stream off the coast of Florida, may be formed 
from the account of Mr. Rowan, an excellent American navigator and 
surveyor, who about fifteen years since threw much light upon the 
subject, and who having upon one occasion become bewildered as to 
his position, lay to in a light schooner for twenty-four hours, and 
found, to his astonishment, that he had drifted one hundred and 
twelve miles of northing alone, by observation upon the following 
day. Many circumstances then are required to be considered in 
estimating a ship’s way in the Gulph Stream, as the season of the 
year, the prevailing wind, and the weight and depth in the water of 
the vessel may all exercise a considerable influence, and safety will 
generally be in over-estimating, rather than underrating the rapidity 
of the current. 

The advantages of the Gulph Stream to navigation are very con- 
siderable to vessels bound to Europe from the West Indies and all 
the harbours of the Gulph of Mexico. Vessels bound outward from 
Europe to the Mississippi, Mexico, and even the Havannah, ought 
never, however, to attempt the direct passage by the Bahama Islands 
in the summer months, for the prevalence of the southerly wind and 
the hazard of being carried back in calms by the current of the 
Gulph Stream, make it an infinitely preferable, though undoubtedly 
a very circuitous course, to pass by the southern side of the island of 
Cuba. On the contrary, the prevalence in winter of the north-west 
wind creates a probability of a direct run to the westward, there 
being no trades observable at any season in the Gulph of Mexico. In 
the event of being becalmed, the Americans usually make for an 
anchorage upon the Bahama Banks, which consist of a coral founda- 
tion, and indeed it is worthy to be remarked that the labours of the 
coral insect are very rapidly raising these vast banks, it being pro- 
bable that in another century from this cause no passage will exist 
into the Gulph of Mexico, other than by the stream and the straits of 
Florida. The soundings upon the Great Bank are laid down with 
great accuracy upon the charts of Messrs. Blount, the well-known 
nautical booksellers of New York, those gentlemen having a few 
years since fitted out the sloop Orbit for the purpose of this survey. 
The light-houses upon the coast of Florida are ited about to be mul- 
tiplied by a recent act of the Congress of the United States. As our 
knowledge of the nature of the Gulph Stream is yet very imperfect, 
we trust that these remarks attempting to embody the principal views 
of its origin, rapidity, and utility or disadvantage to navigation, will 
be acceptable to scientific readers. 
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SAMPLE THE THIRD. 





Ir is painful for me to apologise—and yet I feel that it is my duty 
to give some sort of an explanation for having left Mr. Gruel so long 
erched on the corner of a chair. The fact then is—and nobody can 
~ more sorry for it than myself—that I am so completely the slave 
of circumstances, so much a martyr to passing events, as scarcely ever 
to be under my own command. The fast sample of my cheequered 
autobiography was broken off at an interesting point by a most astound- 
ing and sudden piece of intelligence, the consequences of which have 
scarcely left me my own master for a moment since, with the excep- 
tion of the past fortnight or so. At that period I was lodging and 
boarding with a highly respectable lady, the widow of a stockbroker 
and bargemaster, in the most retired part of South Mims; where I 
had no more idea of being suddenly called upon to take an active 
part in the great drama of life again, than I have at this moment of 
being hurried from my ‘desk by a troop of Alguazils (circumstances 
have posited me at Madrid, where we have had a great influx of 
strangers to witness the recent festivities) on a charge of Don Carlism, 
or any other equally absurd accusation—and yet before I shall have 
had time enough to dismiss Mr. Gruel (his Christian name was 
Erasmus) such a thing, preposterous as it appears, may actually 
occur ; for, as I have frequently noticed, it ever has been, and I sup- 
pose ever will be my fate to be the victim of ex parte impressions—of 
statements made behind my back, by persons acquainted only with 
one side of the case. My name has often been mixed up with trans- 
actions at which any gentleman of nice feelings would shudder ; but 
the extreme difficulty and personal inconvenience necessarily attendant 
on the business of extricating it from the imbroglio of warp and woof, 
have in most instances deterred me from the attempt, and I have said 
pettishly and indignantly —“ World, do your worst !” In fact, I fully 
agree with that eminent French judge, who would never accept evi- 
dence of an attempt to evade the consequences of an accusation by 
flight as any proof of guilt: “ for,” said he, “ so much do I know of 
human nature and human jurisprudence, that were I charged with 
having purloined the tallest steeple in Paris, the first thing I should 
do would be to get out of the way.” I regret that the name of this 
admirable man has escaped my memory. I have some idea it was the 
President Harlay—but now for Gruel. 

His humility was appalling—it struck me as resembling the horrid 
dead dull calm that precedes an earthquake. My feelings were not 
agreeable ; and while he sipped the glass of wine, and nibbled the 
biscuit to which I helped him, I took a rapid mental survey of my posi- 
tion. The lovely Maria, my quondam chére amie, heaven knows how, 
became the husband of old Garnet the attorney: this gentleman had 
evidently died—in fact, though not in law, the blooming relict having 
taking out his annual certificate, and, keeping his connexion together, 
gone on practising by the instrumentality of the sleek managing 
clerk, Mr. Erasmus Gruel, as though nothing had happened. Doubts 
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having at length arisen in the breast of some Vandal as to the fact of 
Garnet being alive, he had induced one of the judges peremptorily to 
call for the alleged attorney’s production. In this dilemma my divine 
friend had met with me, and wishing to oblige her, I had put on 
flannel, suffered myself to be carried before the judge, personated 
Garnet, and obtained a legal recognition of my identity. Now all 
this was incorrect conduct—it would be difficult to justify it-—but 
what could Ido? Maria’s large blue eyes and fine Canova lips were 
all-conquering! With the eloquent fingers of her right hand twined 
like honeysuckles round my own, while my left clasped hers at the 
slender base of her back among the bows of her waist-ribbon—all her 
delicious digits, encircled by diamonds, the adamantine hardness of 
which finely contrasted on the sense of touch with the paramount pulpy 
softness of her palms—I ask again, what could I.do? Her bosom 
was heaving so adjacently, on account of our position, that its anxious 
throbs reverberated in my own; I felt her lips breathing a halo of 
warm perfume about my face ; our eyes were scarcely the breadth of a 
billet doux apart—she executed one emotion, slightly hysterical, and, 
not being possessed of the means wherewith to achieve a dinner, I 
acquiesced. Honesty is all comparative, and he who holds his head 
highest, would stoop it lowest, if his stomach vociferated “Polony,” and 
he had not three halfpence to buy one. I became particeps criminis— 
but not a puppet—why should she and sleek Gruel enjoy twenty 
shillings in the pound as regarded the pious fraud, in which I, who 
had played first fiddle, was to be fobbed off, with a composition suf- 
ficient to enable me to emigrate ?>—for that, it will be remembered, was 
the outside of her offer—a few hundreds! Pooh! my common sense 
revolted at the suggestion, for I was no angel. It was quite reasonable 
that I should consent to no such arrangement. I was her legally ac- 
knowledged husband—and I had no desire to have a more exquisite 
wife—for to confess the truth of Maria, though I now hate her, she 
was the most highly-finished little woman that ever nature, within 
my experience, put out of hand—faultless and fascinating—without a 
blemish or a point that the most refined voluptuary would wish to 
have altered—Grecian and classical, yet piquante as a soubrette— 
buoyant and lively as a milkmaid, yet possessing that air prononcé 
which is so enthralling in fine women of quality. I had admired her 
as a girl—I_ was infatuated with her as a woman—besides her horse 
Beelzebub, and the cab, were capital, and the business yielded large 
profits. Maria, it will not be forgotten, perhaps, after having at- 
tempted to stab me, when I asserted the privileges of my position, 
had been taken to bed, where she still remained. She had, however, 
admitted Gruel to a consultation in my absence. My fortifications 
seemed impregnable—but somehow or other I was in fear of my sleek 
friend. He sate silently munching his biscuit and sipping his wine 
on the corner of the chair, without speaking a word. I would have 
given half my little finger to have seen the fellow’s eyes—I deter- 
mined to do so at no expense. 

Assuming a gay and careless air, I exclaimed, while crushing a 
walnut, “ You'll think it odd, perhaps, Mr. Gruel, but strange as it 
may seem, I never could see through any man’s spectacles. Allow 
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me to try yours.” Sosaying I snatched them off with irresistable fami- 
liarity—but, good God ! what a fearful secret did this act of mine 
reveal. The timid, humble, irresolute Gruel became at once a dif- 
ferent being. His face was destitute of expression, except in the 
eyes ; but these were terrific! The revelation of them made him a 
new man. They had a panther-like glare. Not an atom of white 
was perceptible—the brown-glittering orb occupied the entire space. 
Gruel did well to wear blue spectacles—the sleek rascal’s eyes, if 
exposed, would have been beacons instructing man to avoid him. 
There was I cheek-by-jowl with him, wondering what the awful 
scoundrel could have to say. 

I returned him the blue spectacles, for I was rather anxious that he 
should cover up his eyes. He slily croaked, “ won’t you honour the 
glasses with atrial, sir?” I had actually forgotten to do so—never 
in my life had my presence of mind so completely deserted me. I 
put the spectacles on, and looked at him. Whether the blue pebbles, 
by distorting, libelled him, I know not ; but certain it is, that his face 
seemed to be convulsed with laughter. I listened, but could not even 
catch the sound of a cackle. Rapidly dashing the glasses from their 
position, under the idea that I should detect him in the full fury of 
his silent sardonic demoniac chuckle, I brought my eye with the 
velocity of lightning to bear upon his features. They were motion- 
less as marble. 

“ You doubtless have something to communicate, Mr. Gruel,” said 
I, after a short pause. 

“ Nothing of importance, perhaps,” said he: “ still it’s unpleasant.” 

“ What is unpleasant, Mr. Gruel ?” 

“ Why, sir, to have people insinuate that we are connected with 
swindlers and deserters.” 

“« Swindlers and deserters, Mr. Gruel! what can you possibly mean?” 

“ First came two persons, stating that a notorious gentleman had 
been traced in a cab to this very door to-day.” 

« What did they look like ?” 

« The youngest of them was about forty ; he stood as near as may 
be five feet nine—his complexion was light—his eyes blueish—his 
hair reddish—his expression good-humoured—his trowsers black— 
his coat brown—his right boot scotched in the form of a star, appa- 
rently to ease a corn.” ~ 

I must do Gruel the justice of saying, that a more graphic descrip- 
tion of Ruthven, the Bow-street officer, no human being could give. 

“ The other, sir,’ continued Gruel, “ was shorter, thicker, more 
squabby, older, rather serious, in knee-breeches, brown worsted 
stockings, blue coat with metal buttons, and woollen waistcoat of a 
large but sober pattern: his hair stiff and grizly—his language sen- 
tentious—his air dogmatically dignified—but far from offensive—a 
very nice sort of business-like burly old gentleman. I think he must 
have been a respectable Jew.” 

This was evidently Salmon, Ruthven’s senior at the head police- 
office, but I said nothing, and Gruel went on. ‘“ While they were 
talking to me, in came a serjeant of the 55th, with a cock and a 
bull story about some deserter from his regiment, who squinted with 
his left eye—(I was weak enough to blush at this—possessing as I 
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did the peculiarity—one, however, of very frequent occurrence, men- 
tioned by the serjeant of the 55th)—of course,” continued Gruel, “ I 
threw back the imputations with indignant vehemence—but the rascals 
wont be satisfied, and I find from the potboy over the way, that all 
three of them are watching our door, behind that red curtain there,” 
and he pointed as he spoke at the parlour window of the Bunch of 
Grapes. ‘ All this, of course, is very unpleasant.” 

« Very—how would you act?” 

“‘ With all possible deference, sir, I should slip out of the back 
door, bolt through the mews, and be off.” 

“Me! I! What do you mean?” 

“ It is evident, Mr. Garnet,” and he gave out the appellation with 
significant emphasis, “ it is quite evident that you possess a fac simile 
resemblance to some scoundrel. ‘The consequences may be awful. I 
therefore take leave to suggest that you should retire until the storm 
blows over. Good heavens, sir! if you should be incarcerated even 
by a misapprehension as to identity—how lamentable—how destruc- 
tive would be the consequences !” 

« What money have you about you, Mr. Gruel ?” 

“ About half-a-crown—but there is ten and sixpence in my desk— 
shall I fetch it ?” 


* Do.” 
« But in that coat—may I submit to you the propriety of an ex- 


change ?”’ Without saying another word we mutually stripped, and 
in a few moments I was attired in his old, napless, moth-eaten, 
rhubarb-coloured office surtout. He went below to get me the ten 
and sixpence ; and during his absence I glode into the bed-room for 
the purpose of taking my leave of the lovely Maria. She was fast 
asleep. I had not the heart to awake her. Kissing her beautiful 
brow, I took her jewelled hand—that is usually jewelled, but it so 
occurred that she had taken off every ring. I found out the other 
where it was nestling in her bosom—blue circles, three or four deep, 
were worn into the surface of her lily skin on the lower joint of 
every finger, but not a ring was present except that which had made 
her Garnet’s bride. I tried to draw it off, to cherish as a keepsake, 
but it was imbedded in the beautiful flesh. Her jewel-case was no- 
where to be seen—in her reticule there was a Scotch cambric hand- 
kerchief, an old empty purse, and two peppermint lozenges. The 
drawers were all locked, and for the soul of me I could not find the 
keys. A suspicious half crown lay on the mantel-shelf—this, in 
despair of finding any other memento, I thrust into my pocket. 

“ We shall meet again, Mr. Gruel,” said I, as he put the change 
into my hand ; “ Maria has acted most ungenerously te put you in 
sown ean of odd circumstances which could have come to her know- 

edge only in perfect confidence. You have done this very well, I 
confess; the manceuvre leaves me no time to think—but we shall 
meet again, Mr. Gruel. I am not wholly ¥ 

“ Hush! was that a knock ?” 

He moved towards the front door ; and thinking it useless to waste 
more words with him, I stepped out at once—decidedly a most in- 
jured man! Maria had ill-used me, and I do think I should have 
exposed the whole fraud, had it been practicable. But such asper- 
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sions had, from time to time, been cast upon my character, that I 
actually could not venture to come Sister). even when clothed with 
the best intention in the world—that of furthering the ends of jus- 
tice, without exposing myself in all sorts of ways. It occurred to me, 
too, that Maria, having got rid of me—for that, in plain English, was 
without a doubt the objective point of Gruel’s cold-blooded strategy— 
she would, on my writing to her from an outport, declaring my in- 
ention of embarking for the new world, generously forward me a 
few of the hundreds I had declined. This idea would have consoled 
and borne me up under the infliction, but for one bugbear ; this was 
Gruel’s rhubarb-coloured coat. I detested,—I loathed,—I abhorred it. 
Placed in juxtaposition with my vest, pantaloons, and cravat, it ren- 
dered me ridiculous—suspicious ; indeed two or three fellows looked 
after me with a degree of insolence which I felt was venial, on ac- 
count of the figure I cut. I was not quite satisfied that Gruel would 
not set my enemies on the track I had taken ; for it was impossible 
to judge how far so accomplished a rascal meant to go. I therefore 
determined, as I was already on Holborn-bridge, to turn to the 
right, and shelter myself in the Fleet prison. Getting in front of 
three gentlemen who walked arm in arm, I shot into the gateway 
under their cover, and as a visitor, of course obtained immediate 
admittance. That part of the ground immediately adjacent to the 
butcher’s stall was occupied by a dense crowd, into the very centre of 
which I naturally plunged. Round a table covered with sheets of 
foolscap, pots, pipes, &c. sat eight or ten pimple-faced people, 
glaringly the half-and-half attornies of the place. A contested elec- 
tion was going on for the post of racket-master, and our friends in 
pimples were the poll-clerks. There were three candidates—a bro- 
ken major-general ; a greasy, flashy, cigar-smoking, handsome young 
doctor of divinity ; and a little Jew who kept one of the whistling 
shops. The affair amused me. Squibs occasionally appeared, which 
produced much laughter ; but being ignorant of the prison politics, 
I could rarely appreciate their point. As the voters appeared, they 
were received with cheers from the party they supported, and groans, 
hisses, and personal abuse from the friends of the other candidates. Itis 
worthy of remark, that nine-tenths of the constituency were in slip- 
pers, dressing-gowns, and military caps. These constitute the prison 
costume, and distinguish in most, though certainly not in all cases, 
the inmate from the visitor. As the period appointed for closing the 
poll approached, the exertions of the candidates were redoubled ; it 
seemed to be a neck-and-neck struggle, and the casting vote was at 
length given in favour of the Jew, an instant before the clock struck, 
by a patriarchal old Israelite, borne in his bed-clothes to the table, 
when almost at his last gasp. The old fellow feebly joined in the 
shout for Issachar’s triumph, and was carried off fainting, doubt- 
less to perform the last act of human existence. Issachar mounted 
the table, and made a most grateful, pledging, and protesting speech. 
He specially animadverted on the errors of those who had preceded 
him in office ; undertook to remedy all abuses—to keep a sharp eye 
on the coats of such gentlemen as thought proper to play in their 
shirt-sleeves —to be always at his post with an ample supply of balls— 
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and, above all things, to keep the walls and ground correctly 
chalked. Nine cheers were then given for little Issachar, and his 
constituents departed to their respective cells. 

It now occurred to me that I might as well withdraw. Outside 
the gate stood a horse and gig, under the care of a nice, innocent, 
prepossessing little boy in rags. Taking half a crown from m 
waistcoat pocket, I told him to run across the market and get it 
changed, promising to mind the horse and gig for a moment, and to 
give him a penny for his trouble. Before he came back, I tried on 
a bottle green surtout, with a velvet collar, that lay in the gig. It 
precisely fitted me, and completely concealed the horrid rhubarb- 
coloured garment of my friend Gruel. At the outskirts of town, I 
felt reluctantly compelled to raise money upon it, for without adopt- 
ing this measure, I had not wherewith to carry me to an outport. 
On looking over my funds, I found that I had accidentally given 
the little boy that suspicious-looking half crown which I took as a 
keepsake from Maria’s mantel-piece. This, of course, gave me a 
pang ; for notwithstanding her coalition against me with that human 
panther, my sleek friend, Mr. Gruel, I still had an affection for the 
woman, and hoped that on receiving advice from an outport, she 
would fully redeem her character by a liberal remittance. 

I mounted the first west country mail that passed—having taken 
tea at Knightsbridge—and had the luck to obtaina box seat. It was 
far from cold, but the coachman offered me one of his spare great 
coats with an air of such peculiar civility, that it would have been 
ungracious to decline. He was rather a superior young man for the 
situation he occupied, and I could not help expressing my conviction 
that he had moved in a better sphere. He admitted that he had, and 
beguiled the time by telling me his story. He was the eldest son of 
a most worthy and opulent citizen. “Im not what I ought to be 
exactly, sir,” said he, “ or I shouldn’t be here holding hard upon 
three half runaways, and double thonging a blind gib—look how she 
hugs her partner, and presently she'll yaw out to the off hedge, or 
maybe squat of a sudden fit to snap the pole. My father, sir, was 
the best of fathers to me—never pulls an ounce except going down 
hill, and then she’ll push up to the cold collar as if she loved it, spite 
of all that mortal man can do, for she’s no more mouth than a mile- 
stone. He brought me up—that is he would, if I hadn’t been a bad 
‘un—brought me up like a gentleman ; but you see, sir, I was just 
like this here mare—no beating any thing into me, not because I 
couldn’t, but because I wouldn’t. Father had an old fool of a coach- 
man, and ’twas he who spoiled me, by letting me ride the blind horse 
to water. Never could overcome my propensity to cat’s meat since ; 
and here you see I am behind three runaways and a gib—my neck not 
worth half an hour’s purchase. Don’t be alarmed, there’s a child 
inside, and we’re all in one boat, you know. For my part, I’m never 
afraid except when riding solus with Black Harry the guard, a man 
who’s no protection against the judgment of providence for man or 
beast. Very well, you know, after I’d been off and on four or five 
years in the counting-house, playing old Harry most part of the 
time, one morning I didn’t get home until past three, for I’d been at a 
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trotting match, and stopped boozing on the road back at Hampton. 
The old man, with the best intentions, was sharpish and severe, so 
he told the maids to lock up and go to bed. That, you know, didn’t 
beat me; for Susan, in such cases, always left the back area window- 
shutters unbarred ; so, popping over the rails, and lifting the sash, in 
I got, without making noise enough to wake a mouse. When I reach- 
ed the top of the kitchen stairs, the parlor door stood ajar, and inside 
there was a light! A light in the parlor at that hour—past three ! 
Never was such a thing known! At first I thought I should have 
dropped, but fancying, maybe, that after all it was nothing but thieves, 
on I went—gently—gently till I came to the door. There I heard 
whispering ; so getting in as softly as I could, what should I see at 
t’other end of the room, but father !—my father, down on his knees, 
with his hands clasped on an open bible that lay on a chair before 
him. I stole up unobserved, and, with tears in my eyes—believe it 
or not, just as you like—placed myself in a devout attitude close 
beside him, only a little behind, so that he couldn’t see me. He 
was praying—I heard him—praying to God for me, his undutiful 
son! My heart seemed to bolt bang up into my mouth. ‘ Father,’ 
says I, ‘ don’t :—don’t—it’s crucifying! Marble couldn't bear this ; 
it’s all up now—no more staying out till three o’clock. I can’t—I 
won’t—I shan’t dare to look you in the face again, till I get rid of 
all these bad ways. You've been a good father to me—God bless 
you! Threats and sermons are all very well ; but when you come to 
this, you know its too much—can’t stand it—can’t indeed.’ ” 

« And what said the good old gentleman ?” 

*“ Don’t know; for there I left him staring with amazement. I 
was out of the back area window, I reckon, before he came round ; 
and from that day to this, I’ve never darkened his door, nor shall I 
yet a bit—I an’t fit. Harry blow the horn, or tip us a chant, can’t 

ou ?” 
me Oh! yes, in course, Master Ralph ; you stands a drop o’ nothing 
so often: I an’t a going to blow all the breath out of my body ven 
there’s no obstruction.” 

*« Very well, then here goes at your favourite song.” 

* Ah! you’d spoil it if you could, but it’s a mercy that you can’t; you 
only knows a touch o’ the vorst part of the tune, and here and there 
avord. You seems to think woice is every thing, but it von’t do— 
more nor that, the thing’s a getting so werry wulgar, that them ’ere 
cads vot vashes this here wehicle at Dewizes, varbles it vile dewour- 
ing their wittles. A’ter that, in course, I couldn’t condescend not to 
sing it afore a gemman, as seems to be one, sich as you’ve got on the 
box, on no account agin, barring and except, mind me—” 

The coachman here interrupted Black Harry with an oath, and 
taking the long-extinguished cigar, which he fancied he had been 
smoking, from his mouth, he ran up and down the extent of his 
gamut, and began to sing with considerable musical taste the follow- 
ing trash :— 

“‘Oh! the days are gone when squinting Chard 
The Bath mail drove, 
And payed his pranks while holding hard 
Down Break Neck Grove.” 
M.M. No. 92. Y 
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“ Wrong in all the lines and dead beat in the tune,” quoth Black 
Harry. 

. No such thing,” said the coachman: “ my guard, sir, is of an 
envious disposition,” he added, addressing me. “ Squint-eyed Chard, 
as the song says, loved a practical joke ; so one day he called a young 
countryman from thefoot of the hill, to hitch up the skid with which 
he had locked one of his hind wheels. The friction, of course, had 
made it as hot as if it had just come out of a smith’s forge, and the 
goodnatured boy, before he could drop it, burnt his thumb. This 
made the passengers laugh, and so served Squint-eyed Chard’s pur- 
pose. But how did it end?—come Harry, strike up.” 

«‘ Shan’t !—von’t put my feet into dead men’s shoes for nobody— 
finish your mess, if you can, as you've begun it.”’ 

“ I can but fail,” said Ralph, “so here goes with a good heart— 

**Oh! the yokel boy was soon forgot 
Who’d made such fun, 

And the day arrived, when on that spot 
*Cute Chard was done. 

Across the grove 

A bumpkin strove 

The mail to intercept— 

“ This was in the middle of the hill, and Chard thinking that the 
boy had a short parcel, which might be kept out of the way-bill and 
put a shilling or so into his pocket, with great difficulty stopped the 
coach. The lad slackened in his pace, being apparently worn out 
with a long run. Chard impatiently urged him on by loud impreca- 
tions, and began most bitterly to regret that he had pulled up, for 
the weight of his coach was pressing heavily on the withers of his 
wheelers, and the leaders were almost unmanageably fidgetty. At 
length the boy, nearly exhausted, and after a long delay, reached the 
hedge that separated the hill-grove from the road, and says he, keep- 
ing well out o’ the reach of Chard’s flogger, says he,— 

«Twas once your turn 
My thumb to burn, 
By gosh! it made me feel— 
So now I wants my knife to grind 
On your hind wheel.” 

Into all this tom-foolery I gladly entered with the morbid zest of a 
man in bitter trouble. I never was less merry at heart, and yet I 
laughed prodigiously. An old woman’s gossip would have been 
grateful even if it possessed no other virtue than that of relieving the 
intense pressure of one idea upon my mind. Marra was written in 
letters of fire upon my brain. To extinguish the intensity of its 
glare, even for an hour—a moment—was comfort—was happiness. 
I never yearned so ardently to fly from myself—to abandon my 
identity. I was sick to my very soul! Maria—but to proceed with 
my journey. 

A few miles further on, the coachman asked me if I would so far 
oblige him as to relinquish my seat in favour of a particular friend of 
his, a country banker, from whom he occasionally heard something 
about his father. “He won't turn in,” said Ralph, “ so I always 
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give him the box, if the passenger who’s in possession of it happens 
to be accommodating.” Of course I acquiesced, and on the steps of a 
large old-fashioned house in the next town, I perceived, by the moon- 
light, as we approached, a highly respectable looking middle-aged 
gentleman: this was Ralph’s particular friend, the country banker. 
As Ralph drew up, he took the place which I had contrived to evacu- 
ate a few moments before, with an alacrity that shewed he knew time 
was, or ought to be, very precious indeed to a mail coach. His de- 
meanour was grave—his aspect stern and somewhat repulsive—-I tried 
to enter into conversation with him, but he met my advances with cold 
civility. ‘‘ I think, sir, we’ve met before,” said I. “ I think so too,” 
said he, in a certain sort of marked unpleasant tone, that induced me 
indignantly to draw in my horns, and plunge my chin sulkily behind 
the deep collar of the coat which Ralph had lent me. Indeed I went 
so far as to resolve that I would not open my lips to him again, good, 
bad, or indifferent, during the remainder of the journey. 

At a little low, thatched, roadside, public house, where Ralph 
changed horses, we had to wait for a cross country mail which had 
not yet come up. It was now about an hour before dawn, and the 
morning air being raw and chilly, we went into the kitchen of the inn, 
which, although the fire had nearly expired, afforded an acceptable 
shelter, notwithstanding the atmosphere was filthily impregnated 
with the fumes of rusty bacon, sour Wiltshire swipes, onions, and 
tobacco. There was a woman inside the coach, with a little child; 
but she declined alighting: the only other passenger besides myself 
was Ralph’s “ particular friend.” Black Harry, after protesting that 
Ralph had tooled the tits so as to be before his time, and that the 
cross mail would not be up for half an hour at least, threw the slender 
candle, which twinkled on the table, beneath the grate, and brought 
in one of the coach-lamps. The glare of this was insufferable: for 
my own part, I should have infinitely preferred the softer beam of 
the candle, especially as the banker, to whom I had taken a rooted 
dislike, appeared to be intent on reading in such of my lineaments as 
I condescended to reveal, the circumstances under which we had for- 
merly met. I saw that through the medium of a savage, unsocial, 
and unnatural glare, fit only for the turnpike road, I was in danger 
of being recognized, perhaps, as somebody else. I therefore moved to 
the back of the lamp, and thus threw myself into deep shadow. 
Ralph begged the country banker’s pardon for taking such a liberty, 
but hoped and trusted, that with such a famous light, his “ particular 
friend” (Ralph did not call him so to his face,) would not object to 
reading a few pages aloud till the cross mail came up. “ There’s 
nothing in life so pleasant, sir,” said Ralph, “ as being read to.” 

*“T’ve said the same vords scores and hundreds of times,” quoth 
Harry, “ ’specially if them as reads is a born gemman, mind me, and 
the thing as is read happens to be werse.” 

_ Ralph now took a tattered fragment of a book from one of his 
inner coat pockets, and placing it before his “ particular friend,” the 
latter began to read, with an audible voice, but half unconsciously, 
his mind being evidently abstracted, and his eye turning frequently 
to the spot where he supposed I sat—I say supposed, for I had 
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moved to a more commodious seat near the door. The fat landlady, 
in her night-cap and bed-gown, partially enshrouded in a patchwork 
quilt, a red-headed ostler, and a huge grave looking mastiff, occupied 
the passage ; these, with Ralph, the enlightened Black Harry, my- 
self, and a phthisicky, asthmatic, wondering jack-daw, constituted 
the country banker’s audience. The grave, absorbed man of business 
was, as I soon discovered, reading part of Pope’s Rape of the Lock, 
and with about as much emphasis and discretion as he might have 
bestowed on an auctioneer’s catalogue. 

In about twenty minutes the distant horn of the cross-mail was 
heard, and a bustle ensued. The fat landlady waddled off to bed, 
the ostler rushed out, the mastiff yelled, the jack-daw chattered, 
Ralph rose, Harry took possession of the lamp, and the banker ceased. 
“ You'll excuse me, sir,” said the guard, “ but I'll be if you 
doesn’t reed like a haangel! I thought my boy Bob was summut, but 
this beats him out and out. Why, you doesn’t stop, no—not to spell 
the longest word not votsomever.” 

“ Where is our fellow passenger ?” inquired the banker. 

Just at that moment I rendered my back visible as I stalked out of 
the door-way. The banker followed, and by the time the cross-mail 
came up, we had all resumed our places, and were ready to start. 
Black Harry had no sooner stowed away the bags, than off we went 
at the most inspiriting pace imaginable. Ralph, though young, was 
a capital coachman: he understood the philosophy of driving— 
pardon the digression, gentle reader—although I protest against his 
following the old practice of holding the wheel-reins short. He 
spared the shewy but done-up tit that was put into his team, just to 
make up the number, and let him have nothing to do but keep his 
pace, while he made the real workers do the work. This is one of 
the most important points in stage-coach driving—a point that even 
my friend Apperley has omitted,to notice, in his excellent papers on 
the road—and I therefore take this opportunity of bringing it forward. 
But I must be brief. This, then, is the fact. Coach proprietors 
rarely give you a team that is quite effective in its component parts, 
however capable it may be of doing its ground as a totality. Some- 
times three—sometimes only two horses are put in to do the work, 
while the other, or others, as the case may be, must be considered 
only in the light of a figurant or figurantes. Ata pinch, the odd 
horse may perhaps be pushed so as to feel his collar, but generally 
speaking, all that can reasonably be required of him is to keep his 
pace. This you will not be enabled to do, if you make him peg at 
the pull. He should be regarded as ornamental—not useful. If you 
make him do his share of the work for half a stage, you will so take 
it out of him, that he won’t be able to do the pace at which the 
others can do the drag, for the remainder. You will, consequently, 
lose time by being obliged to hold them in to the low rate of pro- 
gress which he has sufficient strength left to achieve. You can’t get 
on without him ; a team, as regards its speed, though composed of 
four horses, is an unit. The pace of the slowest, the most leg- 
weary, the most beaten, must inevitably be the pace of all. There- 
fore, look carefully to your weak horse; if he can’t work at the 
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collar, don’t let him stiffen his traces. Keep him in hand, so as to 
ensure his getting over the stage at the average rate of the working 
part of your team. 

The banker frequently cast his eyes on me over his shoulder, and 
having been unfortunate—the victim of circumstances and coinci- 
dences—I felt infelicitous beneath his penetrating glance. But as 
the sun rose above the eastern hills behind us, and cast his rosy efful- 
gence on the broad brow of Ralph’s particular friend, when it was 
from time to time turned towards me, a new spirit animated me: in 
the conscious majesty of innocence, I threw off the coachman’s coat, 
and fully revealed my features, for I could no longer submit to such 
evident suspicions. The banker gazed at me long and critically—I 
met his glance with the adamantine apathy of a Stoic. He was 
overwhelmed with confusion. “ Sir,” said he, after a pause, “ I 
have to beg your pardon. To be quite candid, ideas within the last 
hour or so have entered my mind that you were identical with a cer- 
tain scoundrel who some years since fleeced me and my banking 
brethren on the western road, to an enormous amount. I see my 
error, and gladly apologize. , The fellow, as I this instant recollect, 
squinted.” (Now be it known, such is my infirmity, that sometimes 
I squint, and sometimes I don’t, just as it happens.) “As,” continued 
the banker, “ squinting is perfectly incurable, except in infancy, it is 
quite clear that I have mistaken you for another man ; and, as he was 
one of the most consummate rascals in existence, of course I am in 
duty bound to apologize for having laboured, even during a single 
instant, under so gross a misapprehension.” 

_To have discouraged his advances—not to have listened to his 
story of the achievements of the gentleman with whom he had inno- 
cently confounded me, however I might have felt, would have been 
in bad taste. “ The person I alluded to, sir,” said he, “ came west- 
ward, just after writs had been issued for a general election. He 
travelled with his wife and child—the former handsome, but aristo- 
cratic, the latter beautiful and interesting—but, mark me, dumb. 
After having breakfasted at the head inn of the town, where Mr.— 
I forget his name, but we'll call him Jones—thought proper to com- 
mence operations, he asked the landlord who were the principal 
bankers of the place? ‘There is but one firm, sir,’ was the reply, 
‘ and their office is opposite.’ ‘ So near; perhaps, then, as my gout 
is so distressing (his left foot was bandaged, and he walked with a 
crutch), one of the partners would favour me with a short visit, if 
you would see him yourself, with my compliments.’ ‘ Certainly, 
sir.’ ‘ And be so good as order the horses to be put to—I shall be 
off in five minutes.’ In a brief space one of the partners was intro- 
duced. ‘Sir,’ said Mr. Jones, ‘ I’m much obliged for your kind 
consideration ; my business is short : I am in this part of the country 
on election matters, and it appears that Bank of England paper is 
received with great reluctance hereabouts.’ ‘The people, sir, have 
so long been accustomed to local notes, of which the circulation prin- 
cipally consists, that—’ ‘SolI find; and I will, therefore, beg you 
to oblige me with your own paper for a couple of hundreds.’ So 
saying, Mr. Jones threw four fifty pound Bank of England notes on 
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the table, adding ‘ By-the-bye, Sir, now I think of it, it will be as 
well, perhaps, if you'll permit me, to open a small account with you 
while I’m in the neighbourhood. Let me see’—taking out a banker's 
book, and carelessly shewing a counter-receipt for 500/. from one of 
the first London houses, dated only the day before, ‘Ill draw in 
your favor for five hundred pounds, or say four hundred and fifty, for 
which you'll just give me your common acknowledgment.’ Here 
a servant entered the room, and hurriedly announced that the car- 
riage was ready, and his mistress waiting. Mr. Jones snatched his 
crutch and hat, and taking the banker’s arm, hobbled towards the 
door, continuing the conversation ‘ You took up the four fifties?’ ‘ I 
did.’ ‘ Well, then, = draw the bill, and we'll pull across the road 
to your door ; you'll have done it before I can get in and settled, for 
this foot of mine, you see—‘ bring out a pen with a dip of ink, and 
I'll sign on the back of my hat. Some cheques, too; my two 
hundred pounds won’t carry me out of the week scarcely—this is 
Tuesday, isn’t it? Yes !—In electioneering, money flies—one scarce- 
ly knows how or where—but if it’s well spent, that’s the point. 
Excuse me for hurrying you, but I’m already late.’ 

“ But there was nothing fraudulent in this,” I ventured to ob- 
serve ; “ the gentleman does the banker the favour—” 

“* T admit the term—he does the banker the favour of giving him 
Bank of England notes for his own paper, and makes him payee of a 
bill on the London firm for 450/.—” 

“ Taking a common memorandum of the transaction for his se- 
curity—” 

«Granted : but hear me further.” 

“I can’t see where the robbery lies, for my part,” said the coach- 
man. 

“ Hold your tongue, Ralph,” quoth his particular friend: “ you 
know nothing of business.” 

“ But if there was any thing wrong, begging your pardon, sir,” 
rejoined Ralph ; “‘ why didn’t this man of business—this banker see 
into it?” 

« Because,” said the banker, raising his voice, “ Jones was no 
common man: he would have deceived the devil himself !— Why he 
took in me!” 

Here Black Harry, who had been leaning over the roof of the 
coach, startled us by trying to smother a laugh, which however com- 
pletely mastered him, so that after spluttering awhile as if he were 
suffocating, he burst out into a huge and hearty guffaw, in which all 
of us, including the reluctant banker, speedily joined. Ralph was 
the first to stop, “ Steady, gentleman,” said he ina very grave tone ; 
“ steady, if you please, down this awkward hill; my horses don’t 
exactly understand the harmless joke :—that off-leader has won two 
gold cups—now he’s blind and a bolter—” 

“ When you hear the result,” whispered the country banker— 

Silence, sir, if you please,” interrupted Ralph. 

“ What! do you presume to—” 

* Not one word more !” 
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« S’death—” 

«“ Hush: if you were any other man—excepting father—I'd knock 
you quietly off the box but for the sake of the other passengers :— 
the nags are all upon the fret.” 

“ I don’t see it.” 

«“ No—but I feel it: there’s no secrets so close as those which 

ss between a coachman and his team. The blind bolter’s cho- 
licky, and there’s nothing so catching as fear or vice among four 
horses. I’ve known three downright good uns lie down at starting, 
one after another, because the fourth—a bad un—had set them the 
example.” 

« Well, but—” 

“ Hush, for God’s sake! the effect of your voice—for you’re ina 
passion—is frightful. I feel it like a flash of lightning in the reins. 
They’re used to my tones; besides, you hear I speak as if nothing 
was the matter—I'll apologize presently—but pray keep your temper. 
There’s a sharp turn—a whitewashed house—and a narrow bridge, all 
in this bit of a hill, with a turnpike at the foot of it; the fools always 
plant their gates at the top, the bottom, or the middle of a hill— 
Harry, don’t blow your horn. If you utter another word, sir, he’ll 
plunge as sure as you’re alive.” 

At this critical instant, the full force of which, being a practical 
man, of course I felt, the woman inside rattled down the off-blind, 
and thrusting her head out, shrieked at the very top of her shrill 
voice: “ Stop, stop, I tell you there’s a mouse in the coach!” 

« By God! they’re gone! I’ve lost their mouths,” said Ralph with 
admirable temper. “ Blow your horn, Harry ; but begin gently, or 
they'll get into a full gallop before old Drouzy can open the gate. 
Once through—they shall have their swing and welcome.” 

« Are we really in danger, Ralph?” anxiously inquired the banker. 

« Yes, sir; but pray don’t bother me.” 

“© Murder! murder !” vociferated the woman inside ; “is the child 
to be frightened into fits?” 

“« Harry, get on the roof and hold hard on her windpipe, or it’s all 
up with us: the bolter has got the bit in his teeth.” 

“ No! has he though?” exclaimed Harry. 

** Murder! mur—” 

We heard no more of the lady inside, although her head was still 
visible protruding from the window. Black Harry lay flat on the 
roof, and he held her throat in his colossal clutch. We luckily 
cleared the corner, shot over the bridge, through the turnpike, and 
got upon a long strip of flat road. There Ralph pitched into his 
team, and soon brought them to their senses. ‘ If I wasn’t afraid,” 
said he, “ of setting the wheels on fire, I’d give ’em a three-mile gal- 
lop: but there’s nothing like stopping while you're safe. 

Ralph now pulled up, and told Harry to get down and inquire 
how the lady felt. The following colloquy at the coach-door was 
the consequence. Harry. Now, ma’am, about this here mouse— 
Lady. Oh! you villains, I'll hang some of you—I only wish I knew 
which! Harry. I'm not agoing to say it arn’t unpleasant to have 
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warmint for an inside passenger, ‘specially as you're a lady, ma’am, 
and so werry frightful. Lady. Don’t talk to me, fellow: I’ve been 
in danger of my life. Harry. Lord love you, ma’am, you talks of a 
mouse—poor little harmless warmint—as if—Lady. Such ruffianly 
treatment I never heard of in my born days! See that I’m set 
down, man, at the next human habitation. Harry. Hard words, 
ma’am, and all about a mouse! If people tead and suppered at the 
regular houses on the road, there wouldn’t be no mice; but if 
so be as passengers will bring baskets o’ wittles into the wehicle, 
what can they expect but warmint to nibble up the crumbs? Lady. 
Go along, fellow, it’s not of the mouse, but a mysterious hand that 
nearly throttled me—Harry. Oh! I doesn’t doubt it, ma’am ; I heard 
you cut short in your paragraph. My vife is often taken so ven she’s 
wery wiolent. Her breath seems stopped; she can’t so much as say 
“ram’s horns;” and ven she comes to, von't believe scarcely that 
somebody ha’n’t been half-strangling her. 

« That'll do, Harry, ’said Ralph. The colloquy ceased ; the coach- 
door was slammed ; Harry got up ; and as soon as he had uttered, in a 
peculiar and significant tone, “all’s right,” we were again in motion. 

Ralph now began to express great contrition for having been com- 
pelled to be so disrespectful ; but his particular friend, having seen 
the circumstance in its right light, was already appeased, and at once 
put an end to Ralph’s meditated volley of explanations and apologies. 
He now moved the previous question, and we resumed our debate. 
It did not appear what harm there could be in acting as Jones had 
acted. 

* Well, we'll waive that point, and allow me to proceed,” said our 
respectable compagnon de voyage. ‘ At the next town Jones played 
the same tune, but with variations. ‘ I’ve opened a small account, 
said he to the banker there, producing the acknowledgment with 
Messrs. So-and-so, of So-and-so; but upon consideration they are 
a little too far from the scene of my electioneering avocations; I’m 
likely to get rather beyond the limits of their local circulation ; 
besides, it seems to me that I shall want more cash than I expected ; 
therefore, what I propose doing is this: imprimis, here is a hundred 
pound Bank of England bill, for which you'll oblige me with your 
own fives. Item, here are two hundred pounds’ worth of Messrs. 
So-and-so’s notes, for which you may as well also give me your own 
paper. Item, here is a cheque in your favour for the four hundred 
and fifty pounds in Messrs. So-and-so’s hands, as per voucher: Item, 
here you have my draft on Messrs. (naming the London firm and 
shewing the counter receipt) for an odd five hundred pounds, which, 
as you see, I paid into their house yesterday, as a reserve, if I wanted 
it, which I find I shall. Now what you’ve to do is this; first you'll 
give me your notes for the Bank of England and country paper which 
I’ve handed you—that’s three hundred: then as to the four hundred 
‘ and fifty and the five hundred, making together nine hundred and 
fifty, 1I’ll write on you instanter for two hundred, which you’ll bring me 
with the other three, all in your own paper, if you please, with a me- 
morandum for the remaining seven hundred and fifty, balance stand- 
ing to my account, With five hundred I think I may get on for the 
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remainder of the week.’ All this was done; or, rather, the Banker 
was done—the compliment of exchanging Bank-of-England. and 
Messrs. So-and-So’s paper for his own fives, dazzled him.” 

« But where was the harm, Sir?" inquired Ralph. 

“ That’s the point,” quoth Harry, who had crawled over the roof 
and taken his seat beside me; “ how could things be more right, or 
more squarerer? The gemman seems to have been a gemman— 
every inch of him, as J should say, and knocks about his hundreds 
like nine-pins. If a few sich as him did but ride by thy coach—eh, 
Ralph ?” 

“ You’re a couple of fools!” quoth the respectable Banker. 
« You, Sir,” added he, addressing his humble servant (myself) 
« doubtless perceive i 

« Clearly,” interrupted I: “ he has now drawn a second time on 
the London firm: first for four hundred-and-fifty, and now for five 
hundred, although, apparently, he had not more than the latter 
amount in their hands!” 

“ Just so; and what do you think he did, at a place only ten 
miles more westward ?” 

«“ Heaven knows where his effrontery would end !”’ 

“ Why, Sir, he got a banker to come to his inn, as before, and 
told the old story: ‘ I’ve opened two little accounts,’ said he, ‘ at 
A. and B. (naming the towns he had come through), but I am 
advised that neither of them will be sufficiently centrical for my 
purposes. I must, therefore, though with some reluctance, transfer 
the two accounts to your house, which is more convenient to the 
arena of my operations. And yet—no—upon reflection, as they’ve 
been very civil, it would not be gentlemanly, at one fell swoop, to bring 
matters toa balance. Let me see (exhibiting his vouchers)—on the 
first, instead of for four-hundred-and-fifty, I'll only write for three 
hundred ; from the second, instead of seven-hundred-and-fifty, I’ll 
only take five hundred ; and, to secure myself against any inconve- 
nience that might arise from the deficiency, I’ll draw in your favour 
on my bankers in town for three or four hundreds. I paid in five 
last night (shewing the receipt), in the event of an emergency. 
Here are two fifties, Bank-of-England notes, for which you'll oblige 
me with your more negotiable paper. I’1l draw on you at once for 
three hundred, and you’ll give me your acknowledgment for the 
balance, which will be—how much? Three and five are eight, and 
five are thirteen hundred pounds.’ ”’ 

“<I begin to smoke,” said Harry ; “ he’s made five hundred clear 
booty, and increased what you calls his wouchers to nigh upon three 
thousand. Crikey! what a genus!” 

“ I suppose,” quoth Ralph, “ he went down along at the rate of 
arithmetical progression—drawing upon all, and sacking a large 
amount at every town.” 

“ Precisely so,” rejoined the Banker; “ and by the time he 
reached the seaport, which was the preconcerted bourne of his 
operations, he had nearly three thousand pounds in his pocket, which, 
with the assistance of a Jew, and at a slight per centage, he turned 
into gold, and embarked for the Continent.” 
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“ Capital!” exclaimed Ralph. 

“ Talking of capital,” said Harry, “ the gemman seems to have 
started with a capital of five hundred pounds, vich he paid into the 
London bankers.” 

« And which,” quoth the Banker, “ I must tell you, he drew out 

ain the next morning, before he started from town: this enabled 
him to sport the Bank-of-England paper, which was the pivot of his 
fraud !” 

“ Well, Sir, and pray what became of him, and his beautiful wife, 
and the interesting dumb child ?” 

“« Never heard a syllable of them after ; they did me to the amount 
of six hundred pounds, which still stands to the account of ‘ Profit 
and Loss,’ in the an 

Now this I knew to be an infernal lie. The fact is, that about a 
year after my embarkation at Falmouth, he had received intelligence 
of my whereabout. I was then on the Continent. Maria and the 
boy had quitted me, and proceeded, with plenty of cash, for St. Pe- 
tersburg, where she hoped to make a splendid market of her un- 
rivalled charms. He had employed one of the most worthy, most 
excellent, but most acute attorneys in the universe to pursue me. 
This gentleman was a profound classical scholar, but knew nothing 
of any European language except his own. Notwithstanding this 
drawback, by sheer professional acumen he found me. I had been 
grossly illused. Being without papers, the police had shuffled me 
from one state into another (as watchmen were wont, in old times, to 

ass an intoxicated gentleman through the parishes and wards of 
Westminster and London), until I became almost weary of existence. 
The Austrians had trundled me over the border, into the dominions 
of the Sardinian monarch, and the foolish police of this sovereign, 
instead of quietly getting rid of me by setting me a foot beyond their 
jurisdiction, absurdly conveyed me to a state-prison, in which, with 
two gens-d’-armes, watching me night and day, I languished for more 
than a year. At length the attorney arrived with letters from the 
British Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the credit of which the 
ultra jackasses handed him over a sum of one thousand pounds, of 
which they had recklessly despoiled me. They wanted the attorney 
to take me home with him, but this he declined. They insisted, and 
he cursed them heartily for their impudence, in supposing that he 
would condescend to travel with a swindler—for this, in the heat of 
poese. he so far forgot himself as to designate me. I, however, 
ve long since forgiven him, for we have come together since, and 
the pure excellence of his heart has been made manifest to me. I have 
become under obligations to him, which I most gladly acknowledge. 
He is a good man, and I would part with a finger to serve him. He 
departed by the diligence; but scarcely had he progressed a league, 
when a light cart, containing two gens-d’-armes and myself, overtook 
him. My official companions insisted on his considering me as his 
eenenes. He, in reply, by means of an interpreter, told them can- 
idly he’d see them in the naughty place first—he did not like me, 
and would not have me. He had received enough to cover his 
client’s debt and his own expenses, and he wanted nothing more. 
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They might do what they pleased with my carcase—he had no claim 
to it. I entreated him to take me home and transport me, so sick 
was I of Sardinian incarceration ! but he was obdurate. 

It would be uninteresting to state by what means I emancipated 
myself from the clutches of my Sardinian friends : suffice it to say that 
they were, in the upshot, as they candidly confessed in a paragraph 
circulated by means of their Consuls, among the leading journals of 
Europe and America, “ pretty particularly” sorry that they had 
ever meddled with me—the asinine dolts ! 

To return to my position: I began to strike a balance, mentally, 
as regarded the account between myself and Ralphs’ “ particular 
friend.” Thus it stood with us :—He, no matter how, or under what 
circumstances (I detest detail—and am always for leaping to con- 
clusions), had advanced Jones 600/., and perhaps expended nearly a 
hundred more in the journey to the Italian dominions of his Sardinian 
majesty. On the other hand, there was the round thousand, of 
which I had been pillaged, and which thousand had been handed 
over, by my foreign friends, to the attorney. The following, I think, 
was therefore our position in figures :— 

Myse tr, in Acc. with Raupu’s ‘‘ ParticuLar FRIEND. 


Dr. _ Per contra Cr. 
To Cash advanced to Jones...... 600 By Cash received of the 
Expenses and Interest.......... 100 Sardinian Nincompoops 1000 
Balance in my favour ...... sseeee 300 
£1000 £1000 


At this statement, I flatter myself, no mercantile man could cavil. 
There was a clear balance in my favour of 300/., and I resolved on 
getting it, as in duty bound (for charity begins at home), by hook or 

y crook: It was,I felt, perfectly useless to make a straight-forward 
business-like demand. The account could evidently be closed only 
by some diplomatic proceeding on my part—some little ruse de guerre, 
at the success of which he would, of course, be glad, so highly re- 
spectable as he seemed ; for it would relieve a heavy load from his 
conscience. His position was this:—Having stigmatized Jones as a 
swindler, and virtually acknowledged that the 1000/. taken from the 
latter might be considered as some of the fruits of that gentleman’s 
monetary speculations, he, in pocketing the balance was, pro tanto, 
a receiver of stolen goods. He must have felt that, in his profit-and- 
loss books, he ought to stand thus :—“ By profit on a swindling 
transaction, 3000/.” What a situation was this for a British country 
banker! How he must have passed his nights! A mode occurred 
to me by which he might be relieved, and I need scarcely say that I 
determind to adopt it. 

While I was brooding upon the details of my scheme, Black Harry 
again clambered over the roof of the coach, to tell Ralph he wished 
“to drive a trifle—‘cause he liked to keep his hand in, and had 
summut to say, quite private, to the gemman en the box. Arter yov’e 
got down this here hill, Ralph, why then, if it suits you to see to 
the blunderbuss and bags, vy——Ax pardon, sir,” added he to me, 
“but I’m a sitting on your skirt, and there’s summut in the pocket 
vot isn’t wery soft.” 
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“ Talking of capital,” said Harry, “ the gemman seems to have 
started with a capital of five hundred pounds, vich he paid into the 
London bankers.” 

* And which,” quoth the Banker, “ I must tell you, he drew out 

ain the next morning, before he started from town: this enabled 
him to sport the Bank-of-England paper, which was the pivot of his 
fraud !” 

“ Well, Sir, and pray what became of him, and his beautiful wife, 
and the interesting dumb child ?” 

« Never heard a syllable of them after ; they did me to the amount 
of six hundred pounds, which still stands to the account of ‘ Profit 
and Loss,’ in the ledger.” 

Now this I knew to be an infernal lie. The fact is, that about a 
year after my embarkation at Falmouth, he had received intelligence 
of my whereabout. I was then on the Continent. Maria and the 
boy had quitted me, and proceeded, with plenty of cash, for St. Pe- 
tersburg, where she hoped to make a splendid market of her un- 
rivalled charms. He had employed one of the most worthy, most 
excellent, but most acute attorneys in the universe to pursue me. 
This gentleman was a profound classical scholar, but knew nothing 
of any European language except his own. Notwithstanding this 
drawback, by sheer professional acumen he found me. I had been 
grossly illused. Being without papers, the police had shuffled me 
from one state into another (as watchmen were wont, in old times, to 
= an intoxicated gentleman through the parishes and wards of 

estminster and London), until I became almost weary of existence. 
The Austrians had trundled me over the border, into the dominions 
of the Sardinian monarch, and the foolish police of this sovereign, 
instead of quietly getting rid of me by setting me a foot beyond their 
jurisdiction, absurdly conveyed me to a state-prison, in which, with 
two gens-d’-armes, watching me night and day, I languished for more 
than a year. At length the attorney arrived with letters from the 
British Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the credit of which the 
ultra jackasses handed him over a sum of one thousand pounds, of 
which they had recklessly despoiled me. They wanted the attorney 
to take me home with him, but this he declined. They insisted, and 
he cursed them heartily for their impudence, in supposing that he 
would condescend to travel with a swindler—for this, in the heat of 
peeves, he so far forgot himself as to designate me. I, however, 

ve long since forgiven him, for we have come together since, and 
the pure excellence of his heart has been made manifest to me. I have 
become under obligations to him, which I most gladly acknowledge. 
He is a good man, and I would part with a finger to serve him. He 
departed by the diligence; but scarcely had he progressed a league, 
when a light cart, containing two gens-d’-armes and myself, overtook 
him. My official companions insisted on his considering me as his 
prisoner. He, in reply, by means of an interpreter, told them can- 
didly he’d see them in the naughty place first—he did not like me, 
and would not have me. He had received enough to cover his 
client’s debt and his own expenses, and he wanted nothing more. 
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They might do what they pleased with my carcase—he had no claim 
to it. I entreated him to take me home and transport me, so sick 
was I of Sardinian incarceration ! but he was obdurate. 

It would be uninteresting to state by what means I emancipated 
myself from the clutches of my Sardinian friends : suffice it to say that 
they were, in the upshot, as they candidly confessed in a paragraph 
circulated by means of their Consuls, among the leading journals of 
Europe and America, “ pretty particularly” sorry that they had 
ever meddled with me—the asinine dolts ! 

To return to my position: I began to strike a balance, mentally, 
as regarded the account between myself and Ralphs’ “ particular 
friend.” Thus it stood with us :—He, no matter how, or under what 
circumstances (I detest detail—and am always for leaping to con- 
clusions), had advanced Jones 600/., and perhaps expended nearly a 
hundred more in the journey to the Italian dominions of his Sardinian 
majesty. On the other hand, there was the round thousand, of 
which I had been pillaged, and which thousand had been handed 
over, by my foreign friends, to the attorney. The following, I think, 
was therefore our position in figures :— 

Myse tr, in Acc. with Raupu’s ‘‘ Particutar FRIEND. 
Dr. _ Per contra Cr. 

To Cash advanced to Jones..,... 600 By Cash received of the 

Expenses and Interest ........0.. 100 Sardinian Nincompoops 1000 

Balance in my favour ...... eveeee 300 


£1000 £1000 


At this statement, I flatter myself, no mercantile man could cayil. 
There was a clear balance in my favour of 300/., and I resolved on 
getting it, as in duty bound (for charity begins at home), by hook or 

y crook: It was,I felt, perfectly useless to make a straight-forward 
business-like demand. The account could evidently be closed only 
by some diplomatic proceeding on my part—some little ruse de guerre, 
at the success of which he would, of course, be glad, so highly re- 
spectable as he seemed; for it would relieve a heavy load from his 
conscience. His position was this:—Having stigmatized Jones as a 
swindler, and virtually acknowledged that the 1000/. taken from the 
latter might be considered as some of the fruits of that gentleman’s 
monetary speculations, he, in pocketing the balance was, pro tanto, 
a receiver of stolen goods. He must have felt that, in his profit-and- 
loss books, he ought to stand thus:—“ By profit on a swindling 
transaction, 3000/.” What a situation was this for a British country 
banker! How he must have passed his nights! A mode occurred 
to me by which he might be titevel, and I need scarcely say that I 
determind to adopt it. 

While I was brooding upon the details of my scheme, Black Harry 
again clambered over the roof of the coach, to tell Ralph he wished 
“to drive a trifle—cause he liked to keep his fear 4 in, and had 
summut to say, quite private, to the gemman en the box. Arter yov’e 
got down this here hill, Ralph, why then, if it suits you to see to 
the blunderbuss and bags, vy Ax pardon, sir,” added he to me, 
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« Capital!” exclaimed Ralph. 

“ Talking of capital,” said Harry, “ the gemman seems to have 
started with a capital of five hundred pounds, vich he paid into the 
London bankers.” 

«« And which,” quoth the Banker, “ I must tell you, he drew out 
again the next morning, before he started from town: this enabled 
him to sport the Bank-of-England paper, which was the pivot of his 
fraud !” 

« Well, Sir, and pray what became of him, and his beautiful wife, 
and the interesting dumb child ?” 

“«< Never heard a syllable of them after ; they did me to the amount 
of six hundred pounds, which still stands to the account of ‘ Profit 
and Loss,’ in the rise 

Now this I knew to be an infernal lie. The fact is, that about a 
year after my embarkation at Falmouth, he had received intelligence 
of my whereabout. I was then on the Continent. Maria and the 
boy had quitted me, and proceeded, with plenty of cash, for St. Pe- 
tersburg, where she hoped to make a splendid market of her un- 
rivalled charms. He had employed one of the most worthy, most 
excellent, but most acute attorneys in the universe to pursue me. 
This gentleman was a profound classical scholar, but knew nothing 
of any European language except his own. Notwithstanding this 
drawback, by sheer professional acumen he found me. I had been 
grossly illused. Being without papers, the police had shuffled me 
from one state into another (as watchmen were wont, in old times, to 
~r an intoxicated gentleman through the parishes and wards of 

estminster and London), until I became almost weary of existence. 
The Austrians had trundled me over the border, into the dominions 
of the Sardinian monarch, and the foolish police of this sovereign, 
instead of quietly getting rid of me by setting me a foot beyond their 
jurisdiction, absurdly conveyed me to a state-prison, in which, with 
two gens-d’-armes, watching me night and day, I languished for more 
than a year. At length the attorney arrived with letters from the 
British Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the credit of which the 
ultra jackasses handed him over a sum of one thousand pounds, of 
which they had recklessly despoiled me. They wanted the attorney 
to take me home with him, but this he declined. They insisted, and 
he cursed them heartily for their impudence, in supposing that he 
would condescend to travel with a swindler—for this, in the heat of 
pession, he so far forgot himself as to designate me. I, however, 

ve long since forgiven him, for we have come together since, and 
the pure excellence of his heart has been made manifest to me. I have 
become under obligations to him, which I most gladly acknowledge. 
He is a good man, and I would part with a finger to serve him. He 
departed by the diligence; but scarcely had he progressed a league, 
when a light cart, containing two gens-d’-armes and myself, overtook 
him. My official companions insisted on his considering me as his 
prisoner. He, in reply, by means of an interpreter, told them can- 
didly he’d see them in the naughty place first—he did not like me, 
and would not have me. He had received enough to cover his 
client’s debt and his own expenses, and he wanted nothing more. 
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They might do what they pleased with my carcase—he had no claim 
to it. I entreated him to take me home and transport me, so sick 
was I of Sardinian incarceration ! but he was obdurate. 

It would be uninteresting to state by what means I emancipated 
myself from the clutches of my Sardinian friends : suffice it to say that 
they were, in the upshot, as they candidly confessed in a paragraph 
circulated by means of their Consuls, among the leading journals of 
Europe and America, “ pretty particularly” sorry that they had 
ever meddled with me—the asinine dolts ! 

To return to my position: I began to strike a balance, mentally, 
as regarded the account between myself and Ralphs’ “ particular 
friend.” Thus it stood with us :—He, no matter how, or under what 
circumstances (I detest detail—and am always for leaping to con- 
clusions), had advanced Jones 600/., and perhaps expended nearly a 
hundred more in the journey to the Italian dominions of his Sardinian 
majesty. On the other hand, there was the round thousand, of 
which I had been pillaged, and which thousand had been handed 
over, by my foreign friends, to the attorney. The following, I think, 
was therefore our position in figures :— 

Myse tr, in Acc. with Raupu’s ‘‘ ParTIcuLAR FRIEND. 
Dr. Per contra Cr. 

To Cash advanced to Jones..,... 600 By Cash received of the 

Expenses and Interest........... 100 | Sardinian Nincompoops 1000 

Balance in my favour ...... eveeee 300 


£1000 £1000 


At this statement, I flatter myself, no mercantile man could cavil. 
There was a clear balance in my favour of 300/., and I resolved on 
getting it, as in duty bound (for charity begins at home), by hook or 
by crook: It was,I felt, perfectly useless to make a straight-forward 
business-like demand. The account could evidently be closed only 
by some diplomatic proceeding on my part—some little ruse de guerre, 
at the success of which he would, of course, be glad, so highly re 
spectable as he seemed ; for it would relieve a heavy load from his 
conscience. His position was this:—Having stigmatized Jones as a 
swindler, and virtually acknowledged that the 1000/. taken from the 
latter might be considered as some of the fruits of that gentleman’s 
monetary speculations, he, in pocketing the balance was, pro tanto, 
a receiver of stolen goods. He must have felt that, in his profit-and- 
loss books, he ought to stand thus:—“ By profit on a swindling 
transaction, 3000/.”. What a situation was this for a British country 
banker! How he must have passed his nights! A mode occurred 
to me by which he might be sltevell and I need scarcely say that I 
determind to adopt it. 

While I was brooding upon the details of my scheme, Black Harry 
again clambered over the roof of the coach, to tell Ralph he wished 
“to drive a trifle—cause he liked to keep his endl in, and had 
summut to say, quite private, to the gemman en the box. Arter yov’e 
got down this here hill, Ralph, why then, if it suits you to see to 
the blunderbuss and bags, vy Ax pardon, sir,” added he to me, 
“but I’m a sitting on your skirt, and there’s summut in the pocket 
vot isn’t wery soft.” 
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I thought I should have fainted !—fainted under the mingled feel- 
ing of surprise, hope, anticipation, and delight! “Summut vot is’nt 
wery soft” in the pocket of Gruel’s rhubarb colored coat—his official 
garment—his confidential coat! With great trepidation I withdrew 
the skirt from beneath Black Harry. 

In so doing I contrived to satisfy myself, that in the pocket there 
was an oblong substance, rather dense, feeling like a book. Not to 
excite suspicion, I so far mastered my intense curiosity—as to remain 
motionless—Black Harry took the reins and Ralph went behind. 
The dawn had long since glimmered, but the handsome gas-lamps that 
flanked one side of the road leading into the town which we were about 
to enter—still cast a yellow flickering light against the long rows 
of new habitations on each side of the way. ‘“ Now, sir,” said Black 
Harry, to the Banker,” that ’ere Ralph’s not a bad un—and seeing 
as I’m a friend of hiz’n, and he’s offended you, by his wery proper 
impurrence (ax your pardon for saying so—ven the lady inside fell 
so werry frightened about the mouse, &c. and so forth) vy I can’t do 
better nor make it up for him. How? you'll ax. Vy ant I agoing to 
tell you? Many’s the rig you has seen, in your time, in course; 
but I'll shew you a reg’lar out and outer. Consarn my bones if ever 
I did afore, but twice to please a marquis—and vonce, ven I drove 
the North Highflyer—all for to gratify a sporting Countess, vot had 
rode all night on the box to see life—but as you're Ralph’s partiklar 
—vy here goes.—Notice how I'll tickle a hole in the front pane of 
this here lamp vith the last knot o’ the vip—vich mind me, must 
blow ought the light, though it shant be bigger nor a pea.” So say- 
ing, Harry, by an admirable movement of his wrist (he was a capital 
whip and flanked a near leader better than any man I ever saw)—car- 
ried the point of his whip plump against the lamp he was passing— 
a beautiful star, having a well defined circular hole for its nucleus, 
was the consequence ; the breeze, blowing in bang through the aper- 


ture, instantly extinguished the light, to the Banker’s amazement— 


and must I confess it ?—e’en posited as I was, to my deep admiration. 
He operated with equal skill on every lamp he passed : our prospect 
in advance was bright, but we left all in darkness behind us. The 
watchmen began to awake and raise an alarm—the regular extinc- 
tion of the lamps, one after the other, appalled them. They had 
perhaps been dreaming of earthquakes or other phenomena, and 
most vehemently worked at their rattles. Windows were thrown 
up, and a line of heads, some with nightcaps and some without, ap- 
peared at the second floor windows. Harry went on triumphantly 
in his extinguishing cause in spite of the Banker's agonies. ‘“ My 
good fellow,” exclaimed the latter, “ thank you—thank you a thou- 
sand times! How very gratified I feel! Your kind intentions—but 
really, don’t let me tresspass—that's quite enough.”—“ Oh! I'll go 
through the piece now I’ve begun—Yoicks! Yo—over!” ‘“ Nay, 
but I assure you—for God’s sake desist! Remember my respecta- 
bility” — “ In course, or vy should I exert myself so—there she 
goes !"—“ You're very kind—but all the people know me—let me 
beg of you—damn it all! There’s Sir Tiffin Mongooz looking out! 
Sir Tiffin—with whom I’ve business— Good God! Ralph — Stop 
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him!—on the box too—Ralph! Harry, you beast! consider my 
station! D—n it, this is too cruel.—Sir Tiffin sees me! If I 
were but inside! Ralph!” 

Ralph protested but without avail. Black Harry would not be 
checked in his friendly efforts to make up the breach which he sup- 
posed to exist between his friend, and his friend’s “ particular 
friend,” by a display of his own incomparable skill in blowing out 
the lamps as if by magic, for it was scarcely possible to detect 
the lightning-like lash of his whip. Before Ralph could perforce 
resume the reins, notwithstanding the attraction of Black Harry’s 
skill, I had become absorbed. Sir Tiffin Mongooz whose “ local 
habitation,” since his return with a large fortune from India, I had 
vainly attempted to discover—was my schoolfellow ; we had been at 
the University together ; there was a singular document in existence be- 
iween myself and him, which, now, that I could get at him, might 
realize me a golden crop. Judging from the flannels, with which his 
head was enveloped, he could not be well. So much the better, but 
then the banker—and Gruel! I quietly thrust my hand into the 
rhubarb-coloured coat, took out a pocket book, and began to scan its 
contents, and the memoranda it contained, with the quiet careless air 
of one to whom they were familiar. I have said in a preceding spe- 
cimen of my autobiography, that no men are so liable to gross 
errors in minor particulars as your most accomplished scoundrels, 
and that these errors luckily for the world, now and then hang 
them. Had Gruel as many lives as a cat, there was enough in the 
pocket book to put him out of the way by the necessary num- 
ber of marginal notes of “sus: per col:” in so many judges’ 
copies of calendars. Instead of going on to an outport, I alighted at 
once :—but, to confess the truth, sought a few hours repose, being 
completely undecided, as to whom, in justice to myself, I should 
operate on first—sleek Erasmus Gruel, Ralph’s “ particular friend,” 
or that social crony of my youthful days, Brigadier General Sir 
Tiffin Mongooz. 





ON A SCHOOL BOY 
Pronouncing the River Euripus, Euripus. 


Venit ad Euripum juvenis, paulumque moratus, 
Ut bene transiret, corripuit fluvium. 














SOCRATES IN HIS CUPS. 


Some may be astonished that Socrates the sage, the philosopher, 
one of the most virtuous of the ancients, should be distinguished for 
his ability as a wine-bibber, but such was the fact; for Plato, his 
favorite disciple, who has recorded the acts and conversations of his 
master in those beautiful dialogues which still remain to delight us, 
has given an account, in his Symposium, of a party, at which Socrates 
sat out all the rest of the company. The occasion was this. Athagon, 
a famous tragic poet, having gained the prize annually bestowed on 
the author of the three best tragedies, gave an entertainment to his 
friends on the following day. Some of the most illustrious Athe- 
nians were present ;—among others, Alcibiades, Socrates, and Aristo- 
phanes the comic poet. The conversation was animated and inte- 
resting ; and at length, as the wine went round and round, it became 
loud and noisy. 

When most of the guests had displayed unequivocal signs of in- 
toxication, “ a great number of revellers,” saith Plato on the autho- 
rity of Aristodemus, his informant, “ suddenly came to the door, and 
finding it open (for some one had just gone out) they entered, and 
seated themselves on the couches. Confusion now reigned supreme, 
and the company no longer preserved any moderation in drinking. 
Aristodemus said that some went away, but that as for himself he 
fell asleep, and slept for a very long time, since the nights were then 
of great length ; and that when he awoke at the dawn of day, Aga- 
thon, Aristophanes, and Socrates were the only persons still awake: 
they were drinking the wine out of large cups, and Socrates was dis- 
coursing. And Aristodemus said that he could not give an account 
of his discourse, as he was asleep at the commencement ; but that the 
sum and substance of it was, that Socrates compelled them to confess 
that tragedy and comedy are the same thing; and that after being 
obliged by his arguments to acknowledge this, though not fully con- 
vinced of its truth, they fell fast asleep: and that Socrates rose from 
his seat, and after washing himself went to the Lyceum, (for it was 
now the morning) according to his usual custom, and that after 
spending the day in his accustomed manner, he went home in the 
evening and retired to rest.” 








THE UNITED STATES. 
FROM GOETHE. 


America thou hast it better 

Than our ancient hemisphere; 

Thou hast no falling castles, 

Nor basalt, as here. 

Good luck wait on thy glorious spring, 

And, when in time, thy poets sing, 

May some good genius guard them all 

From Baron, Robber, Knight, and Ghost traditional ! 





VIOLATION OF MILTON’S TOMB. 


EXTRACTED FROM GENERAL MURRAY'S DIARY—UNPUBLISHED. 


—____., 


24th Aug. 1790.—I dined yesterday at Sir Gilbert’s. As soon as 
the cloth was removed, Mr. Thornton gave the company an account 
of the violation of Milton’s tomb, a circumstance which created in 
our minds a feeling of horror and disgust. He had been one of the 
visiters to the hallowed spot, and obtained his information from a 

rson who had been a witness to the whole sacriligious transaction. 
He related the event nearly in the following manner :—The church 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, being in a somewhat dilapidated state, the 
parish resolved to commence repairing it, and this was deemed a 
favourable opportunity to raise a subscription for the purpose of 
erecting a monument to the memory of our immortal bard Milton, 
who, it was known, had been buried in this church. The parish 
register book bore the following entry: “ 12 November, 1674. John 
Milton, gentleman, consumpcon, chancell.” Mr. Ascough, whose 
grandfather died in 1759, aged 84, had often been heard to say, that 
Milton was buried under the desk in the chancel. Messrs. Strong, 
Cole, and other parishioners, determined to search for the remains, 
and orders were given to the workmen on the Ist of this month to 
dig for the coffin. On the 3rd, in the afternoon, it was discovered ; 
the soil in which it had been deposited was of a calcarious nature, 
and it rested upon another coffin, which there can be no doubt was 
that of Milton’s father, report having stated that the poet was buried 
at his request near the remains of his parent ; and the same register- 
book contained the entry, “ John Milton, gentleman, 15 March, 1646.” 
No other coffin being found in the chancel, which was entirely dug 
over, there can be no uncertainty as to their identity. Messrs. Strong 
and Cole having carefully cleansed the coffin with a brush and wet 
spunge, they ascertained that the exterior wooden case, in which the 
leaden one had been enclosed, was entirely mouldered away, and the 
leaden coffin contained no inscription or date. At the period when 
Milton died it was customary to paint the name, age, &c. of the de- 
ceased on the wooden covering, no plates or inscription being then in 
use ; but all had long since crumbled into dust. The leaden coffin 
was much corroded; its length was five feet ten inches, and its 
width in the broadest part one foot four inches. The above gentle- 
men, satisfied as to the identity of the precious remains, and having 
drawn up a statement to that effect, gave orders on Tuesday, the 3rd, 
to the workmen to fill up the grave ; but they neglected to do so, in- 
tending to perform that labour on the Saturday following. On the 
next day, the 4th. a party of parishioners, Messrs. Cole, Laming, 
Taylor, and Holmes, having met to dine at the residence of Mr. 
Fountain, the overseer, the discovery of Milton’s remains became the 
subject of conversation, and it was agreed upon that they should dis- 
inter the body, and examine it more minutely. At eight o'clock at 
night, heated with drink, and accompanied by a man named Hawkes- 
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worth who carried a flambeau, they sallied forth, and proceeded to 
the church— 
«« When night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flushed with insolence and wine.” —MI Ton. 
The sacriligious work now commences. The coffin is dragged from 
its gloomy resting place : Holmes made use of a mallet and chisel, 
and cut open the coffin slant-ways from the head to the breast. The 
lead being doubled up, the corpse became visible: it was enveloped 
in a thick white shroud; the ribs were standing up regularly, but 
the instant the shroud was removed they fell. The features of the 
coumenance could not be traced ; but the hair was in an astonishingly 
erfect state: its colour a light brown ; its length six inches and a 
f, and although somewhat clotted, it appeared, after having been 
well washed, as strong as the hair of aliving being. The short locks 
growing towards the forehead, and the long ones flowing from the 
same place down the sides of the face, it became obvious that these 
were most certainly the remains of Milton. The quarto print of the 
oet, by Faithorne, taken from life in 1670, four years before he 
ied, represents him as wearing his hair exactly in the above manner. 
ountain said he was determined to have two of the teeth, but as 
they resisted the presure of his fingers, he struck the jaw with a 
paving-stone, and several teeth then fell out. There were only five 
in the upper jaw, and these were taken by Fountain ; the four that 
were in the law lower jaw were seized upon by Taylor, Hawkes- 
worth, and the sexton’s man. The hair, which had been carefully 
combed and tied together before interment, was forcibly pulled off 
the skull by Taylor and another; but Ellis, the player, who had 
now joined the party, told the former, that being a good hair-worker, 
if he would let him have it he would pay a guinea bowl of punch, 
adding, that such a relic would be of great service by bringing his 
name into notice. Ellis, therefore, became possessed of all the hair ; 
he likewise took a part of the shroud and a bit of the skin of the 
skull; indeed he was only prevented carrying off the head by the 
sextons, Hoppy and Grant, who said that they intended to exhibit 
the remains, which was afterwards done, each person paying six- 
pence to view the body. These fellows, I am told, gained nearly 
one hundred pounds by the exhibition, Laming put one of the leg- 
bones in his pocket. My informant assured me, continued Mr. 
Thornton, that while the work of profanation was proceeding, the 
gibes and jokes of these vulgar fellows made his heart sick, and he 
retreated from the scene, feeling as if he had witnessed the repast of 
a vampire. Viscount C., who sat near me, said to Sir G. “ This re- 
minds me of the words of one of the fathers of the church, “ And 
little boys have played with the bones of great kings !’” 
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NEXT YEAR. 





Procrastination is the thief of time.—Youns. 


I REMEMBER reading in some book—a German author, I think— 
«« Shew me your apartment, and I'll be your fortune-teller.” There 
is much reason in this saying, for assuredly if fortune can be foretold 
by the character of an individual, in no manner can you form a 
better estimate than by a glance at his domicile. Let any man of 
discernment enter the chamber of his friend, and attentively survey 
the signs and appearances therein, and I am much mistaken if he do 
not arrive at a more just conclusion respecting the character and dis- 
position of its occupant, than ever could Lavater by his physiognomy, 
or another, and more amusing class of speculators, by the lines on his 
hand, or the development of his tympanum. 

Is the tenant of the chamber extravagant? it will be indicated by 
the costliness of its decorations, and the little care with which they 
are preserved. Is he parsimonious? by the meanness of its appoint- 
ments, and the evident appearance of comfort sacrificed to saving. 
The scholar will be known by his books, and their marks of use— 
the nature of his studies by their contents. Can any one, for ex- 
ample, desire a more complete insight into the character of Mark 
O’Gormand than by looking at his table? Upon it you see Mrs. 
Mac Murdo’s cookery, well thumbed and dog-eared, with an essay on 
diet and indigestion uncut. There is the story of a man who, to 
make a more pompous display of plate, placed a pair of silver spurs 
on his sideboard ; can any thing indicate the vanity of an individual 
with greater force? In short, whether a man be ostentatious or 
humble, intemperate or sober, musical or melancholy, may be as 
easily known in a visit or two, by “signs and appearances,” as can 
the age of a horse by looking into his mouth. 

My friend Will Hopeful is a remarkable truth of what I shall in 
future call the science of Chamberology. Will’s apartment is strewed 
up and down with half-formed models of ships, half carved plans of 
mines, unfinished draughts of speeches, petitions to Government for 
land in the Colonies, penned on the back of proposed mortgages on 
his own estate, copies of letters for the loan of thousands on the re- 
verse of dunning notes for hundreds, and amid this chaos of half- 
digested prospectuses and unaccomplished designs, sits my friend, 
revelling in all the luxury of an idealist, the delighted architect of a 
thousand air-built projects. 

From this sketch it will be at once perceived that Hopeful is a 
great projector ; but he is not so unsuccessful as many of his fra- 
ternity, for he never, by any chance, attempted to put one of his 
schemes into _— They are all to come; Will has, therefore, 
never known disappointment. One morning I found him attentively 
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studying an account of the Carib Islands, and so engrossed was he 
with some important scheme to result therefrom, that he was not 
aware of my entrance. His grand project was, to form a settlement 
on one of these islands for the fishery of turtles, which he said were 
in such numbers, and the flesh was discovered to be so wholesome, that 
he proposed to freight annually a certain number of ships with them, 
and to bring them to England as food for the poor! This he was 
convinced would be a sure fortune to the speculator, and a national 
blessing. I inquired when this great design was to commence? he 
thought about next year ! 

He accompanied me one day to a chalybeate spring, in the fields 
to the north of London, when I accidentally remarked that the nature 
of the water indicated extensive strata of metallic ore in the vicinity. 
“ Hush! my dear friend,” said Will; “ never let that secret escape 
you. [intend tomake a national concern of it. I shall petition Go- 
vernment for the grant—get an Act of Parliament for the charter— 
raise a company with 500,000/. capital,'and then erect works that will 
supply all England with iron—aye, perhaps all Europe.” On the 
usual inquiry of when? “ My dear fellow,” said he, “ always do 
one thing at a time, that’s my maxim. I shall be ready next year !” 

To enumerate all poor Will’s absurdities would be an endless 
task. At onetime he talked of illuminating London with inflam- 
mable air—propelling carriages by machinery—recomposing cooper’s 
chips into staves, and all these fine things were to be done neat 
year ! 

I have known Hopeful now more than ten years, and he is still the 
same both in body and mind. He has the same dark, wandering, 
speculative eye, the same long, spare figure. He is one of a class of 
persons that is said never to die, but that dries up, and is blown 
away. The last time I saw Hopeful, he accosted me with “ Well, 
what do you think I am going to do?” “ What you have been going 
to do all your life, I suppose—nothing!” “ Your reproach is just,” 
said he, “ but I was about to tell you that I see my errors—that I will 
plan no more, but execute ; think of my own affairs, instead of those 
of the whole human race ; pay my own debts, instead of those of the 
nation: in short, instead of amassing imaginary fortunes by chime- 
rical schemes, I will make a real one by the good old-fashioned mode 
of honest industry. What do you think of that, my friend?” I 
cordially shook him by the hand, and most sincerely delighted 
was [ to congratulate him on such a resolution. “ And when do you 
intend to commence this reform, Will?” I inquired. His reply was, 
“Oh! neat year!” 
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PROSPECTS OF PORTUGAL.* 


TWELVE months have now elapsed since the ex-Emperor, Don 
Pedro, landed on the shores of Portugal, at the head of a small and 
gallant army for the purpose of seating his youthful daughter, Donna 
Maria da Gloria, upon that throne, unjustly usurped by her perjured 
uncle, Miguel. It is an afflicting spectacle, it must be confessed, for 
the morality of kings—this struggle between two brothers, while the 
majority of the Portuguese nation looks on with an apathetic indiffer- 
ence which can only arise from their intimate conviction, confirmed 
by the bitter experience of the past, that whatever may be its result 
their condition will not be materially improved ; but such indeed is 
the fact, and it is solely by assistance from without that the two com- 
petitors have been enabled to maintain their ground, It is entirely 
owing to the generous efforts made by the lovers of freedom in this 
country and in France, that Don Pedro was enabled to unfurl the 
constitutional banner on the benighted soil of Portugal. On the other 
hand, foreign assistance, though more covertly conveyed, was as un- 
sparingly lavished upon the present ruler of that kingdom. The 
wily Ferdinand foresaw that the triumph of the constitutional cause 
in Portugal would inevitably revolutionize Spain, and exerted him- 
self to meet the coming storm. But the absolutists of the continent, 
and their allies the ultra tories of England, had far more extensive 
views ; they had resolved to make Portugal the basis of a system of 
operations against the liberties of Europe,—convinced that no party 
of any political importance existed, in that country, in favour of the 
constitution ; and moreover, that Don Pedro only held his ground 
through the sheer incapacity of the Miguelite chiefs. The genius of 
one man has, however, by a daring exploit, unsurpassed in the annals 
of our navy, defeated the Machiavelian combinations of the absolu- 
tists, and averted the storm about to burst upon liberal Europe. The 
late splendid victory of Captain Napier, although it may not be im- 
mediately decisive in its operation on the final solution of the contest, 
must nevertheless be said to have sealed its fate ; and the ex-Emperor, 
Don Pedro, reluctantly as it may be wrought from him, must now 
confess that it is to the skill of the British officers and men, of those 
men on whom he so unsparingly heaped the terms ‘‘ cochons” and 
 canaille,” that the queen will owe her crown ; that without them he 
wouldnow be the laughing-stock and contempt of Europe. Of this we 
are certain, and we only hope that, with equal certainty, we may be 
wrong in predicting that Napier and his gallant companions in arms, 
will, as the only recompence for their splendid services, experience 
that base ingratitude, that shameful injustice, which was the lot of 
Lord Cochrane and others for achieving the independence of the 
Brazilian Empire. 

The volumes before us, interspersed as they are with anecdotes, 


* Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal in 1832. By G. Lloyd Hodges 
Esq. London: James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. ; 
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approach more to a narrative of personal adventures, than to the dig- 
nity of an historical work. They are, nevertheless, most valuable, 
for they enable us, in some degree, to predict the future ordeal through 
which Portugal has yet to pass, and convince us how few men of 
sound practical views are to be found in the ranks of the Portuguese 
liberals, and of the general unfitness of the nation at large for the 
institutions of freedom. In the year 1820, when the constitutional 
system, by a servile imitation of the political march of Spain, rather 
than from any chastened love of freedom of their own, was proclaimed 
in Portugal, it must be in the recollection of every one acquainted with 
the affairs of that country, that the Cortes actually spent three days in 
debating on what should be the colour of the national cockade. This 
same frivolous spirit was remarkably displayed by the advisers of 
Don Pedro in the very first stage of the expedition. “It is curious,” 
says Colonel Hodges, “to here observe how much the cavilling and 
trifling spirit of the Portuguese shewed itself in the rebaptism of the 
two frigates, at a moment when it is to be presumed that more 
weighty matters were at least sharing their attentions ; three councils 
were held in Paris to decide on this momentous question. It was 
rare by the more liberal of the debaters that the flag-ship should 

christened the Constitution, and that the Asia should bear her 
present name, the Donna Maria Segunda. In reference to the for- 
mer, however, the juste milieu party were emphatic in supporting the 
appelation of Rainha de Portugal, which was not thought to be of so 
compromising a character.” 

Totally destitute of what the French call “ force du caractére,” 
after all perhaps the most indispensible quality in a prince, possess- 
ing naturally a strong understanding, but undeveloped by education, 
and spoiled by flattery—vain and unforgiving, wayward in disposi- 
tion, inconstant and feeble in his friendships, despotic by nature, 
though a liberal “ par ton—” in fact, equally open to good and evil, 
according to the care taken to direct him in the way of either ;—such 
were the qualities which hurled Don Pedro from the throne of the 
Brazils, with the same rapidity that he had ascended it, and such 
were the qualities that totally unfitted him for an enterprise like that 
in which he is now engaged. What can be more conclusive on the 
= than the composition of his household as described by our 
author ? 


** Don Pedro’s household at this time consisted entirely of those indi- 
viduals who had accompanied him in his emigration from the Brazils, and 
who were Brazilians either by birth or naturalization. The most influential 
person left with the Empress and the youthful Queen was the Marquis of 
Rezende, a junior member, as before observed, of the house of Penalva. 
This nobleman is nearly as little connected with Portugal, by personal 
knowledge of its habits and wants, as Don Pedro himself. The Marquis, 
whom I have stated to have been the especial patron of Xavier, seems to have 
entertained a lively sense of the advantage which his own interest with the 
Emperor might derive from the services of that crafty satellite, who would 
serve to keep alive in the royal mind a continued favourable recollection of 
Brazilian followers, to the exclusion of other persons of real worth, talent, 
and devotion to Donna Maria’s cause, but of no South American derivation 
or connection. 
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‘¢ Senhor Roche Pinto came next, in palace preference, to the Marquis of 
Rezende. Though a Portuguese by birth, he was a naturalised Brazilian. 
His description of capacity. was just that which rendered him the safe con- 
fidant of the pains and pleasures of a prince of the house of Braganza. He 
was a man of prudence and retention ; and, although gifted with a tolerable 
aptitude for languages, yet, whenever a secret was in question, he could 


‘ Give it an understanding, but no tongue.’ ”’ 


At a moment when Paris swarmed with the old Portuguese nobi- 
lity, who had incurred exile and confiscation by an adherence to the 
fortunes of his daughter, the ex-emperor was almost daily seen in 
the garden of the Tuilleries, leaning on the arm of his favourite 
pandour. But this was not all, Don Pedro, when in England, by a 
disregard of every moral feeling, of every consideration that governs 
the conduct of the man of honour and the gentleman, actually took 
this fellow with him to Windsor, where he had the honour of dining 
with royalty itself, and of associating with the best blood in the 


country. 

Almost every page in the work before us contains some glaring 
proof of the worthlessness of this prince. His conduct on first joining 
the squadron is thus admirably described by our author :— 

“‘ The steam-boat had presently approached so close as to allow of our 
distinguishing those on board. Immediately in front of Captain Bertram 
stood the Emperor, wrapped in a warm great-coat, and with a fur cap. 
Various of his attendants were gathered around him; but the most pro- 
minent person on the deck, after the imperial principal, was Senhor Men- 
dizabel, who looked around, and seemed to contemplate with a proud, but 
grave triumph, the degree of progress achieved by his extraordinary and 
romantic efforts. He was evidently moved; while the gayer style of the 
Emperor towards him appeared to indicate something of raillery on the dis- 
play of feeling marked in his countenance. 

“The steamer (carrying, as it then seemed, ‘ Cesar and his fortunes’) 
dropped anchor close by the flag-ship; upon which the Admiral got into his 
barge, and proceeded to receive the Emperor and convey him on board. A 
guard of honour was formed, consisting of sixty as fine-looking and as well- 
armed and clothed marines as ever stepped on the deck of any frigate in his 
Britannic Majesty’s navy; and a numerous body of Portuguese noblemen 
and officers lined each side of the deck of the Rainha da Portugal, to pay 
their respects to the royal new-comer—the band playing in the meanwhile 
the Constitution Hymn. On his reaching the deck, all eyes bent on him 


* The office and devotion of their view ;’ 


and it was evident that the most zealous attachment to his person was ready 
to enhance that already felt towards his cause by the assembled multitude. 
An opportunity, both easy and effectual, was here offered, not only of pro- 
moting the satisfaction of his Portuguese followers, but of fixing himself at 
once in the hearts of the little band of generous Englishmen who then stood 
in his presence. That opportunity, unfortunately, was not heeded. The 
object of all this warmth of homage wore himself a cold and repulsive look. 
He merely took off his travelling cap, bowed stiffly on each side as he hastily 
passed into his cabin, and roughly rejected the beija-mao (kissing of hands) 
with which a few old followers of his father’s court would have greeted him. 
Excuses were made for this neglect of courtesy, by its being stated afterwards 
that the Emperor had suffered much from sea-sickness on his passage from 
Nantz, and that he was otherwise slightly indisposed at the period of his 
arrival. The excuses were not discredited, as indeed he kept his cabin the 
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following day ; but it was, I regret to say, too evident in the sequel, that this 
prince was not possessed of that charm of demeanour which attracts at first 
sight.” 

His conduct on this occasion betrayed the grossest ignorance and 
impolicy. A new element, a new power in the politics of the globe, has 
suddenly come into play, which can at once bridle the cravings of royal 
ambition, baffle the astute combinations of the diplomatist, and para- 
lize the efforts of the soldier—a power which though composed but of 
300 or 400 obscure individuals, many of them: so illiterate as not 
actually to know the geographical position on the map of the coun- 
tries, the field of their financial operations—yet to this power, the 
Stock Exchange, which by the future historian will be regarded as 
the greatest phenomenon of our age, Don Pedro is indebted for 
every thing—for his fleets and army, for the services of those 
foreigners whom it appeared to be on every occasion his study to 
insult. For instance :— 

“On the marines being dismissed from drill, he formed a squad out of his 
own suite, placing on the right of them his holy adviser, Padre Marcos, and 
on his left Doctor Tavares, the poet laureate, with Senhor Freire, &c. To 
this band of neophytes—for I suppose I must call them by a finer name than 
‘« awkward squad”—he distributed muskets, (to each one, and to all fifteen, ) 
and, proceeding himself to act as fugleman, put them through the manual 
and platoon exercise. At the termination of this display, he appealed to me 
for my approval. I could not but perceive the intended derision of the 
parallel thus implied—the practical satire on the discipline of the men I had 
brought out to make soldiers of ; but I suffered the ludicrous part of the im- 
pression to efface the serious. Au reste, 1 had got the best recruits for the 
service that circumstances had allowed, and that they were not a highly con- 
ditioned corps was no fault of mine; neither could I be charged with any 
want of anxiety for their future improvement in discipline.” 

The fact is, that Don Pedro has a confirmed antipathy to the Eng- 
lish, which, as on the above instance, he has repeatedly shown at the 
expense of all gentlemanly feeling. This antipathy was glaringly 
evinced in his conduct towards our Minister, Mr. Gordon, Sir 
George Eyre, and Captain Hunn, while on the Brazil station, to say 
nothing of the indignities he heaped upon the British officers in his 
service. 

The immediate confidants of the emperor had all along flattered 
him with the idea that once landed in Portugal, his advance upon 
the capital would be a mere “ hurra.’” With this conviction on his 
mind, it is natural to suppose that his first objective point would have 
been that part of the coast, the most approximate to the quarter 
where the elements of disaffection were supposed to exist in their 
greatest mass, and this was decidedly Lisbon. Instead of which, by 
conduct that cannot be explained on any sound principle either of 
war or politics, he proceeded to Oporto, which he was quite as unac- 
countably allowed to enter without opposition by the Miguelite 
generals. But his entry soon dispelled the illusion under which he 
had laboured. “ Although deserters,” says Colonel Hodges, “ to the 
number of two hundred (chiefly militia), came into us from the 
Miguelite camp, there was not at this time a single officer among 
them. No favourable inclination towards us was manifested by any 
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of the provinces, notwithstanding that the two in our rear were now 
almost wholly disencumbered from the enemy’s presence.” Had 
Don Pedro, or his advisers have possessed one grain of common sense, 
it would have taught them that no party really existed in the country 
in their favour ; or if there did, it was but a mere fraction of the popu- 
lation, whose co-operation could not be calculated upon as an element 
of success. To have insured this, they should have been pre- 
pared to have treated the business ab initio, as purely a military 
question. Until now they have maintained their position at Oporto 
by a miracle; and the history of the pigmy war is contained in a® 
single distich of Boileau— 


‘“« Et la mauvaise conduite du compagnon de Paul Emile, 
Fit toute la gloire d’Hannibal.” 


To the blind fatuity of the Miguelite chiefs, rather than to his own 
power, Don Pedro may thank his stars for not having been driven 
with his army into the sea, three days after his landing. 

The absolute indifference shewn by the people of Portugal to the 
success of the constitutional cause will be regarded as an evil omen 
to the future progress of the human race ; but it would be unfair to 
measure this people by the standards of those nations which at present 
occupy the culminating point of civilization. The Portuguese are 
remarkable for their attachment, their reverential respect towards the 
customs of their ancestors: debased by ages of misrule and supersti- 
tion, their very indolence even renders them hostile to innovation, 
and those who attempt it never fail to bring down on their heads the 
obloquy of the nation. But it is not to the operations of these 
feelings alone that we must attribute the lukewarmness of the Portu- 
guese in the cause of liberty ; they entertain an inveterate antipathy 
to Don Pedro himself, at whose door they lay all the evils of their 
country ; whose ambition inflicted on its political greatness a blow 
from which it never can recover ; whose own career has been marked 
by phases as black as even those of his brother Miguel. To the po- 
litical profligacy of the men by whom he is surrounded, who were 
formerly the fanatic champions of despotism, until their own sagacity 
and sordid self interest taught them that there was now more to be 
gained by playing the liberal than the servile. To the intimate con- 
viction of the nation that under such men the only constitution they 
could obtain would be a paper one, accorded to flatter the vanity of 
the nation, but the liberal provisions of which would be merely in- 
tended for their perusals—in short, that the only change to be effected 
would be one of men and not of measures—or if there were any in 
the latter, that it would be devoted against their most cherished pre- 
judices ;—to these causes may, in a great degree, be ascribed the 
cry of “ viva el Rey absoluto, who has sworn to maintain the statu 
quo.” 

In order to elucidate more clearly our position, it will be necessary 
to devote a short space to Don Miguel himself, on whose head every 
term of obloquy and reproach, which this or any other language can 
convey, has, with justice, been heaped. Still the legitimacy of his 
claim to the throne of Portugal, according to the ancient statute of 
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the Cortes de Lamego, regulating the succession of the crown, is, by 
some of the most profound Portuguese jurists, held to be strictly va- 
lid. But it is not in a revolutionary age like the present that kings 
must erect their thrones upon legitimacy or divine right. By what 
right we would ask does Louis Philippe of Orleans sit on the throne 
of France? By what right did Leopold of Coburg leave the solitude 
of Claremont to encircle his brows with the regal diadem of Belgium ? 
By what right again, is the reigning Duke of Brunswick, Augustus 
Louis William Maximilian Frederic, seated in the ducal chair of his 
elder brother ? By the will of the people. Yet even by this admitted 
principle—proceeding, we acknowledge, from a less elevated and 
more impure source than in the three instances we have enumerated— 
is Don Miguel king of Portugal, proclaimed by the voice of at least 
four-fifths of the nation by whom he has for the last seven years been 
supported, in spite of foreign aggression from without, and conspi- 
racy and faction within. We must impress on our readers that it 
would be difficult to eradicate from the minds of the Portuguese 
themselves the intimate conviction, that Don Pedro is aiming at the 
throne himself, and it is well known that, among the liberals, there 
does exist a party who have that object in view. Miguel may be the 
monster, the perjurer he has been represented, but if he violated his 
oath as regent, and usurped his throne, so did Don Pedro. He 
wrote, in his own blood, an oath, to be faithful to his father ; - ere 
the blood in which the impious oath was written had dried, he was 
Emperor of Brazil. Don Miguel overturned the constitution which 
he had sworn to defend. Don Pedro did the same with the first 
charter of Brazil, surrounding the house of assembly with troops, and 
threatening to blow it into the air if they did not dissolve their sitting. 
Between these precious scions of the house of Braganza it would be 
difficult to choose. When, in addition to what we have advanced, it is 
recollected how impolitic have been all the measures of Don Pedro 
since he entered Oporto—that he has returned to Portugal at the head 
of a body of foreign mercenaries, who are to be recompensed for their 
services by the confiscated property of the church,* and moreover 
that the honesty of his own views is more than questionable, we are 
no longer surprised at the apathy of the nation or his want of success. 

It is needless to repeat that in the conduct of the expedition, as well 
as in its original conception, nothing like great or comprehensive 
views were displayed ; but the most glaring error by far committed, 
was overlooking the electric effect which the presence of the young 
queen would have produced in Portugal. She was an element of 
certain success. Her youth and innocence would have been an irre- 
sistible appeal to the generous sympathies of the nation. Had Don 
Pedro, with his daughter in one hand, and the constitutional banner 
in the other, have landed in the bay of Cascoes, at the head of only a 
few hundred native followers, we are firmly convinced that not a 
trigger would have been drawn—he would have entered the ancient 





* This may be unfounded, but it was the language held out by Don Pedro's 
agents or their subordinates in London. 
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capital of his fathers in triumph, and that subsequent contest which 
is ruining the country, and dislocating every social tie, would have 
been happily avoided. 

Those who imagine that the dawn of the constitutional system will 
be the harbinger of peace and internal tranquillity, know nothing of 
the discordant political elements of the Portuguese nation. There 
are at present in that country four distinct political parties, who hate 
each other with the most rancorous animosity.—lst, The most nu- 
merous, come the apostolicals; beaten in the field, they will rally, and 
shew a most formidable front in the Cortes, and embarrass, by their 
cabals and intrigues, the march of government.—2d, The moderate 
constitutional party, headed by Palmella and his friends, who may be 
said to constitute the juste milieu of Portugal.—3d, The Brazilian ex- 
Emperor's party, who wish to place Don Pedro on the throne—they are 
the weakest of all. And lastly, the liberal or democratic party, the par- 
tisans of the constitution of 1820 and its single chamber—it is com- 
posed of men who take the mouvement party of France as their 
model, and who aim at nothing less than a radical re-organization of 
the social edifice. A single glance at these discordant elements must 
convince the most superficial observer, that over the future destinies 
of Portugal there hovers a cloud of dark uncertainty—that her ad- 
vance in political regeneration will be impeded by the fierce conflicts 
of rival factions. The present race of Lusitanians, from the force of 
previous habits, are totally unprepared for the institutions of freedom, 
and so forcibly have all the social ties been rent asunder by the long 
continuance of the present contest, that years must elapse ere the 
wounds of Portugal can be healed, and the fiery wrath of party passion 
be allayed. It is only then that the tree of political regeneration will 
take root on a soil rankling for ages with the weeds of despotism and 
superstition. Then, instead of receiving constitutions from the hands 
of their rulers, Europe may behold the Portuguese framing one 
themselves, founded on their wants, and applicable to their social 
condition. 

The highly entertaining and instructive volumes of Colonel Hodges, 
which have called our attention to this topic, are written throughout 
in a spirit of candour, liberality, and high-minded forbearance. None 
but those who have served with the Portuguese can feel all that the 
gallant Colonel had to encounter from their paltry ignoble jealousy 
of foreigners— 

‘A nation swol’n with ignorance and pride, 
Who lick yet loath the sword 


That saves them from the wrath 
Of Gaul’s unsparing lord.” 
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THE CONSCRIPT’S FATHER. 





Art the village of Haut Verolet, situated about two miles from St. 
Hilaire du Harcourt, in the department of La Manche, lived a man 
named Pierre Jaubin, whose youth had been passed in the early 
conflicts of the Revolution. Having received a sabre wound at the 
battle of Austerlitz, which had carried away part of his left cheek, 
and obliterated his left eye, he easily obtained his discharge, and re- 
turned home to assist his aged parents in the cultivation of a small 
estate. This property, which consisted of only ten acres, was con- 
sidered, in that country, as no mean possession, and entitled the heir 
to the ready recognition of his rich neighbours, and to the becks, 
winks, neds, and whispers of his co-equa's. 

In ashort time after his return he married a young girl named 
Marie Raulin, and soon after that event his parents died, and he en- 
tered into possession of the little paternal property. 

The fruit of his union was an only son, who, like all the children 
of that district of France, was brought up by hand—the women 
having a mortal aversion to ‘ollow the dictates of nature, which 
clearly enjoin every mother, vvless she be incapacitated by some 
bodily defect or weakness, to suckle her own child. In consequence 
of this custom, Benoni, the son of Pierre, was fed on pap made of 
buck-wheat flower, diluted with a little milk ; and this, with an oc- 
casional spoonful of soup, made with fat pork and cabbage, on “ jours 

as,” formed his nourishment. Little Benoni, however, in spite of 

uck-wheat pap, and soup made of pork and cabbage, became a 
handsome youth, and at length arrived at the age of twenty, when it 
was necessary he should draw for the conscription. The awful day 
arrived. and hundreds of families were seen hastening in all directions 
to St. Hilaire, it being usual on these occasions for the whole of 
a youth’s family to accompany him. Among the foremost marched 
Pierre, flourishing his stick, and relating for the hundredth time in 
what manner he had received his wound at the battle of Austerlitz ; 
then followed Marie, exclaiming and weeping, sighing and laughing 
by turns, crossing herself occasionally, when the thought of the pos- 
sibility of her son’s being drawn radioed into her mind ; and last of 
all came Benoni, supported right and left by half a dozen sprightly 
damsels. 

The sous-prefect, the mayor, the gens-d’armes, and all the civil and 
military authorities were assembled in the town-hall, preparing for 
the great ceremony, just as the party from Verolet approached. 
At length it came to Benoni’s turn to draw, and he took a doomed 
number. Every countenance of the family instantly fell, except that 
of his father, who, by a certain significant movement of the head, and 
the words “ ca n’ira pas,” intimated to the by-standers that he had 
somehow or other the means of preventing the enrolment of his son. 
One of the surest grounds of exemption, on which the power of the 
State never infringes, is being the only son of a widow; for the 
legislature has justly contemplated the inconvenience which the small 
properties that abound in France would experience in having no 
proper or trust-worthy person to superintend them. 
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When Marie and Pierre were left alone, the old man exacted from 
her an oath of secrecy as to what he was about to divulge. He then 
told her that there was but one way by which he could effect the ex- 
emption of bis son: “ That is,” said he, “ by means of my death !” 
“Oh! monstrous,” said she; “ Pierre, thou dost not surely mean to 
destroy thyself to save thy son!” ‘“ Why, not exactly,” rejoined he, 
“ but I mean to pretend to die. If my hat and jacket should be 
found to-morrow morning on the banks of the river, do not you, by 
word, deed, intimation, or inuendo, give reason for people to suppose 
I am still alive. Cherish thy son—look after thy affairs—let no one 
overreach thee—put thy trust in Heaven, and depend on it thou shalt 
one day—but that day may be far distant—again see Pierre !” 

The next morning, having secretly taken eu old bat and jacket, he 
made the best of his way to the banks of the river, where he depo- 
sited these articles near a torrent, and ere the sun rose had reached 
Avranches, a small town about fifteen miles distant. Thence he pro- 
ceeded with all possible dispatch to Granville, a sea-port, where he 
engaged himself on board a vessel destined to the coast of Newfound- 
land. He was unfortunately shipwrecked on the coast of Labrador, 
and entered the service of a settler. At the end of ten years, 
finding that he had amassed enough money to pay for a passage home, 
and thinking that sufficient time had elapsed to exclude his son from 
the necessity of serving, he embarked for bis native country, and 
landed at Cherbourgh, whence, travelling on foot, he arrived at Haut 
Verolet, just as the family of his son, who was now married, and had 
children, were sitting down to supper. The old woman had died 
without divulging the secret. He opened the door, and stood for an 
instant on the threshold. Benoni’s countenance assumed a deadly 
paleness. “ Do you not recollect me, Benoni?” said Pierre. “ Old 
man,” replied Benoni, “I know thee not.” “ Not know me, wretch !” 
said the other, bursting with indignation, and grasping with violence 
a huge cudgel which he bore in his hand ; “ dost thou deny thy fa- 
ther?” “ Pooh! pooh!” said Benoni, “ the old fool has long been 
food for the fishes!” These words struck dreadfully on the ear of 
Pierre. The blood rushed into his face —his arm instantly rose—the 
cudgel was brandished in the air, and fell with tremendous violence 
on the skull of Benoni. He staggered a few paces forward, and fell 
dead at his father’s feet. 

The latter was speedily seized, and conveyed to St. Lo, the capital 
of the department, where in due time he was brought to his trial, and 
condemned to die. An appeal, however, being made to Charles the 
Tenth, and the early incidents of his life, his romantic and devoted 
attachment to his son, the provocation he had received, the sudden- 
ness of the act, in which there did not appear the slightest projected 
malice, being all weighed, his life was spared. He returned to Ve- 
rolet, and wandered for a few months among its woods, or sat listless 
and absorbed upon its rocks ; but the hand of death was on him, and 
at length, realizing his paternal fraud, he precipitated himself into 
that torrent, on the banks of which, years before, with a view to save 
Benoni from the conscription, he had deposited his hat and coat. 
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I nave often smiled to hear the ghastly prognostications of some of 
our country grumbletonians’ at their county meetings. What would 
these good people have said, who never knew any thing of the 
miseries and privations of war, if their little town had been sacked by 
an enemy, or obliged to undergo the horrors of a siege? How would 
they have liked to have had their quiet slumbers disturbed every 
now and then by a shell or a rocket bouncing into their apart- 
ment—presuming, too, that they had nothing to eat but a small portion 
of their own horse, scarcely enough to keep off hunger? There can- 
not be a more harrassing state of existence and suffering than what is 
endured by the inhabitants of a city during a protracted siege ; there 
is no respite from danger, no cessation of alarm ; one becomes fami- 
liar with death in all possible shapes and forms. Neither riches, 
nor rank, nor power are of any avail ; no distinctions are respected, 
except such as military discipline require, for no one can tell whom 
the next shot may take away ; all is bustle and confusion ; the be- 
seiged and the beseigers get every day more exasperated with each 
other, and woe to the unfortunate inhabitants if their miseries are 
terminated by an assault ; for excesses and crimes are committed in 
moments of excitement and rage, that the perpetrators would not 
have believed themselves capable of at any other time. Man knows 
not the proportion of mischief that is within him until he is tried. 

Such are the reflections that always arise in my mind when I 
think of Tarragona, where I happened to be the whole time it 
was besieged by the French under Marshal Suchet ; and if strength 
of position, united with every precaution that military prudence 
could suggest, ought to be considered as a sufficient guarantee, I 
should have thought it impossible that it could ever have fallen. — 
Aware of its great importance, the junta of Catalonia had taken care 
that Tarragona should be well supplied with provisions and ammuni- 
tion, and defended by a numerous garrison, under the command of 
experienced and well tried officers. All these precautions, however, 
did not deter Marshal Suchet from undertaking the siege of this 
proce, with means apparently disproportioned to the difficulties he 

ad to encounter. He fixed his head quarters at Reus, a large town 
about five miles off, and regularly invested the city on all sides; but 
the communication was open with the sea, and we had a strong 
squadron ready to co-operate with the Spanish general for its de- 
fence. The Marquis Campo Verde had an army of 30,000 men in 
the neighbourhood, and it was expected that he would have attacked 
the French, and obliged them to raise the siege. This, however, 
the marquis did not think himself strong enough to attempt :—it 
is not my intention at this distance of time to question the merits or 
failings of any general; I merely mention facts according to my re- 
collection. 

There could not have been a stronger proof of the superiority of 
the French in Spain, than in the siege of Tarragona. They came 
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against this place with a force of about 20,000 men, quite unprovided 
with heavy artillery, which was to be sent from Tortosi ; their whole 
train of battering cannon consisted of two light field pieces when they 
commenced their operations, as Suchet relied on supplying himself 
with heavier metal at the enemy’s expense, as soon as he should be 
prepared to use them. Accordingly he began by throwing up en- 
trenchments on the west bank of the river Francoli in order to make 
his advances against the lower town, which he was obliged to get 
possession of before he could arrive within battering range of the 
city. The Puerto, as the lower town was called, was defended by 
very strong outworks, and batteries gradually rising above one ano- 
ther, besides a strong wall, and bastions which connected it with 
the uppertown. This important outpost was under the command of 
General Sarsfield, whose grandfather so gallantly distinguished him- 
self at Limerick. The French lines were open to our broadsides 
from the sea, but the shallowness of the water prevented our get- 
ting near enough to annoy them much, except with our launches 
and boats carrying carronades. Our first point of operation was to 
be an attack on their entrenchments ; we were to get as near as 
we possibly could to the shore, and endeavour to cover a sortie 
from the garrison with a heavy fire from our broadsides, gunboats, 
and launches, until the Spaniards should be within pistol-shot of the 
French lines. This attack was very well planned, and would pro- 
bably have succeeded if the Spanish troops had possessed the faculty 
of standing fire, which they did not ; they were accordingly driven 
back with great loss. I must, however, do justice to an old Irish 
officer, who would have sacrificed his life in the cause, although to 
look at him one would have thought it was high time he was invalided. 
I recollect Colonel O’Ronyn as well as if I had seen him only a few 
days ago. He was a tall thin man, about sixty, with iron grey 
whiskers and mustachios, and a few white hairs on his head. Nei- 
ther time nor the numerous hardships he had undergone had dimin- 
ished the fire of his eyes, which sparkled with humour and intelli- 
gence. He had all the vivacity and thoughtless bravery of his 
countrymen. His dress was always the same—indeed I do not think 
his wardrobe afforded a change of habiliments. Two narrow tar- 
nished silver stripes round the cuffs of his well-worn blue surtout 
coat, were all the insignia of his rank that he displayed, except an 
enormous greasy-looking cocked hat, the size and shape of an im- 
mensely large cheese-cutter, and an amazing pair of cavalry boots. 
His horse was as lean as himself, and the exact counterpart of Ro- 
sinante, to whose master the colonel bore no small resemblance him- 
self, both in figure and opinions. 

This old gentleman was to lead the sortie; for notwithstanding 
his extraordinary appearance, his courage and real worth were justly 
appreciated by all who knew him. I remember our captain asking 
him when we were to cease firing, that we might not run the risk 
of killing our friends instead of our enemies; to which he replied, 
“ T’ll tell you, captain, how you'll do. You know me and my old 
horse, (and it was not easy to mistake either) ; well, then, just keep 
alook out upon us, and you may shoot any body you may see a-head 
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of us.” When the smoke cleared away, we osberved him almost 
alone close to the enemy’s lines, for his followers had all turned tail, 
and it was with great difficulty he got back again to his gallant 
countryman, Sarsfield, who defended the entrance, which the French 
were very near forcing along with the fugitives. This was a bad 
beginning, aud something much werse soon followed ; I mean the 
taking of Fort Olivo—a strong outwork inland of the town, which 
one would have thought almost impregnable. Taken, however, it 
was, and Suchet thus supplied himself with mortars, howitzers, and 
battering cannon, turning the Spaniards’ own arms against them- 
selves. There was much talk of treachery at the time; something 
wrong there must have been, for the French knew the countersign. 

After the fall of Fort Olivo, the siege proceeded more vigorously, 
and the enthusiasm of the garrison proportionably abated. The 
French advanced their lines nearer to the Puerto, and pointed the 
heavy cannon they had just taken against the walls of the lower 
town. Shells and rockets poured into the city night and day, and 
there was but one part of the town out of their reach, called the 
** Milagro,” a small space within the walls to the eastward of the 
citadel. Here the inhabitants used to assemble every night ; and I 
have seen whole families of the highest rank crowded together under 
a sort of tent made of skins, watching the destruction of their homes, 
and listening with dread and apprehension to the doleful sound of 
the cathedral bell, which tolled every time a shell was thrown into 
the town, as a signal for the people to get out of the way. I have 
frequently walked through the desolate streets of a moonlight night, 
without meeting any one but the patrole, and parties of soldiers 
carrying their dead or wounded comrades to the hospital. Every house 
was deserted for the crowded “ Milagro,” which offered comparative 
safety. A great many of the inhabitants found a refuge on board 
our ships: still all we could do was little to alleviate the general 
misery, which no one can conceive who has not been in a similar 
situation. 

The Marquis Campo Verde still kept aloof; and notwithstanding 
the governor-general, Contreras, bravely declared he would defend 
the place to the last, it was easy to foresee that Tarragona must fall. 
About ten days subsequently to the capture of Fort Olivo, the 
French stormed the lines of the Puerto. General Sarsfield defended 
his post with the utmost bravery, and was to be seen running from 
battery to battery encouraging the men, and cheering them on to 
the breach. But the French, although several times repulsed, were 
at last victorious, and the gallant Sarsfield, after doing all that man 
could do, was obliged to escape to our ships, from whence he was 
relanded on the other side of the town, and joined the governor in 
defending the citadel. 

There was nothing now to prevent the French from erecting their 
breaching batteries close to the walls, and turning all the cannon of 
the lower town against the citadel, which was most furiously bom- 
barded. A practicable breach being soon effected, Marshal Suchet 
summoned the place to surrender, which General Contreras declared 
he would never do, as long as one stone remained above another, 
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and that Tarragona should be a second Saragossa. For three days 
the breach was gallantly defended, but no hopes remained of main- 
taining the place; and notwithstanding a detachment of our own 
troops had arrived for its defence, our chiefs would not suffer their 
lives be risked in so hopeless a service. This occasioned great ani- 
mosities between the Spanish and English commanders, in the midst 
of which Marshal Suchet ordered the assault, which was executed in 
open day light, and the whole line of batteries were carried at the same 
time. The slaughter was tremendous! The Spaniards defended 
every street, and almost every house; but they were gradually obliged 
to give way, and endeavoured to make their escape by scrambling 
over the walls to the eastward, where our boats were waiting to em- 
bark them. The French, however, had sent round a squadron of 
cavalry who charged these poor defenceless beings down to the 
water’s edge, driving men, women, children, and priests into the 
sea. Every atrocity was committed within the town that could be 
imagined ; neither age nor sex being spared. The governor was 
taken prisoner, after being badly wounded in defending his own 
house ; Sarsfield escaped by cutting his way through the enemy’s 
cavalry. I shall never forget our departure from Tarragona that 
evening—as we made our way under easy sail for the neighbouring 
town of Villa Nueva, our decks crowded with sick and wounded 
Spaniards, our boats out in all directions to pick up the unfortunate 
stragglers, and the distant cathedral, which, three hours before, I 
had seen filled with wounded, blazing behind us, so that the 
greater part of these unfortunate wretches must have perished in the 
flames ! 
“ Cockneys of London! Muscadins of Paris! 


Just ponder what a pretty pastime war is! 


A POET'S PASSION. 


BY KENRICK VAN WINCKLE. 


Ye rocks, and groves, and hills, 
With meadows at your base, 

Ye winding streams, and you, ye shady rills, 
How boundless is your beauty and your grace ? 
O stamp your mirror’d beauty on my soul, 

As though it were a scroll. 


O would that I could grasp 
The mountains in my arms! 
O would that [ exultingly could clasp 
All nature in the richness of her charms! 
And bathe me in the sunset’s burning gold 
And light’s pure fount behold! 
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O would that I could slake 
My thirst at yon bright star ! 
O would that I triumphantly could take 
My journey on yon planet’s flaming car, 
And give my eager and enraptured ears 
The music of the spheres! 


O thou mysterious deep! 
So strong, so bold, so wide ; 
No mortal arm, nor monarch’s power, can keep, 
From flowing in full billows, thy proud tide! 
O would that I thy caverns could explore, 
And find again the shore! 


O would that I could dive 
Down to thy courts, O deep! 
Where coral rocks with briny waters strive, 
And temples let the black waves o’er them sweep ; 
And lift their crystal columns far and wide 
In solitary pride. 


O would that I could be 
Where man hath never been! 
O would that I could soar aloft and see 
Such visions as no eye hath ever seen; 
That I might reap a field of new ideas 
To soothe Time’s darkening years. 


Ye winds! so wild—so free— d 
That bear the clouds along, 
O would that I at dead of night could see 
Your figure, as ye tune your wintry song! 
O would that I could find out, with these eyes, 
Wherein your prowess lies! 


Ye winds! when I am dead— 
For I at last must die— 
And, like a yellow leaf by Autumn shed, 
All lowly on earth’s lap must mouldering lie— 
O howl, ye winds! a requiem o’er my grave, 
While earth’s proud forests wave. 


When I no more shall be, 
O give one parting dirge ; 
Lift up to grandeur’s height the billowy sea; 
Yet injure not the bark that braves the surge ; 
And though the sea-fowl’s breast ye may alarm, 
Yet do her brood no harm. 
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From very early youth I had a pretty knack of saying polite 
things to my betters, and then turning round on my heel and 
quizzing them right heartily. This versatility I thought I might 
turn to my advantage, and so without knowing what toad-eating 
meant, I commenced the profession at school; a very pleasant 
profession in sooth it is—it answers all the purposes of swindling, 
picking pockets, and forgery, to say nothing of housebreaking, for it 
introduces one into many a pantry, and yet all this is done at no per- 
sonal risk whatever. As I was not at ail disposed to manual labour 
or intellectual exertion, I had no other resource than this most inge- 
nious art, and an excellent resource I have found it. It is vituperated 
and despised, its professors are treated with much contempt—so 
much the better for them, for that prevents the profession from being 
overstocked. I now play toady to some eight or ten men and women 
of high rank, whereas if there were many of us, each individual peer 
might keep his own toad-eater. 

I commenced my profession, as I said, at school. My master was 
one of those who are said to unite the gentleman and the scholar, in 
which union by the way, the gentleman bears about the same pro- 
portion to the scholar as Falstaff's sack did to his halfpenny worth of 
bread. My master also united the Christian to the other union of 
gentleman and scholar, that is, he was a remarkably easy-tempered 
man, read prayers most delightfully, for he was a clergyman; had a 
pretty white hand, never got drunk, and made a conscience of never 
playing at whist higher than shilling points. Such aman, of course, 
was an object of universal esteem, and I could not help telling him 
so ; it was rather pert in me as a boy, but he took it kindly as it was 
meant, and attributed it to my simplicity. 

He acknowledged, as I afterwards ascertained, that I was a very 
amiable boy. It was always a great point with me to endeavour to 
learn what people thought of me, and I was particularly anxious to 
be thought amiable. There were two things, which'are sometimes 
met with in large schools, and which are my particular aversion, I 
mean birch and books. My difficulty was how to avoid them both. 
I could think of no other contrivance than toad-eating, so I became 
toad-eater to the master, to the mistress, and to the bigger boys. 
Being rather a pretty boy, and not addicted to hard study, which 
might interfere with the brightness of my eyes, and the ivory smooth- 
ness of my forehead, I frequently attracted the notice of strangers, 
and more especially of the parents of my schoolfellows ; and there- 
upon it came into my mind that something might be made of all this 
admiration, more than sweet looks and fine words. Presently I found 
it so, for I received an invitation from a baronet, whose son was m 
schoolfellow, to spend a few days at his seat during the holidays. 
Now, very likely the reader is anticipating that I eagerly accepted 
the invitation ; but the fact is, I did no such thing, for I was aiming 
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at higher game. We had, in our school, the son.of a lord, the eldest 
son, and the son too of a lord too, high in office. This young gentle- 
man had some gvod qualities, and I took especial care that he should 
see that I could see them. I really did admire him a little, and I 
endeavoured to make him believe that I admired him very much ; 
but the fact is I never did admire any one very much except myself, 
and as for myself, I really quite wonder at myself. I so admire the 
elegance of my manners, the neatness of my compliments, the beauti- 
ful, delicate, unobtrusive vivacity and wit of my conversation, and I 
have more than once endeavoured to persuade myself that I am ad- 
mitted into the society of the great, not so much for my toad-eating 
qualities, as for the charms of my conversation. I cut the son of the 
baronet, and accepted the invitation of the son of the lord. 

‘I shall not easily forget the sensation with which I entered the 
magnificent mansion of Lord B————. I could almost hear my heart 
beat. I knew nothing of Lord and Lady B———, but thinks I to 
myself, if they are a couple of devils I will worship them. They were 
not devils, but very civil well-behaved human beings. I could not 
help wishing that I had been born a lord—but what is the use of 
wishing ?—it was not likely that I should be any nearer to an unat- 
tainable object by wishing, so I endeavoured to obtain as many of 
the blessings of lordship as I possibly could in my situation. I there- 
fore stuck close to the young gentleman, and having praised his 
virtues right lustily, I endeavoured to find out his vices—no great 
difficulty perhaps. These I indulged, and I flattered them into virtues. 
} attended him in all his sports, and became to him as a servant, 
taking care, however, to shew that I thought myself somebody, for 
my homage would have been nothing to him had it been equally at 
the service of any body else. When I went home to my father’s 
house all my talk was of lords, for the atmosphere of nobility had the 
same effect upon me as the atmosphere of Brobdignag had upon 
Gulliver—it dilated and enlarged the idea of myself. I really thought 
that there was something noble about me. Surely, by constant colli- 
sion with nobility, a man does acquire something of a noble air, and I 
do think that the people who met me might guess, from my style and 
deportment, that I was familiar with lords. I successfully acquired, 
by means of diligent imitation, a lounging, lolloping, shuffling gait, 
and a nice, pretty, drawling, dawdling, lackadaisical manner of 
speaking. I did not need to learn to despise every body but myself 
—that came naturally. 

With these qualifications I went to the university. Now, very for- 
tunately for me and my reputation, soon after I entered college I 
happened to hear the word tuft-hunter made use of, and, upon enquir- 
ing into the meaning of it, I found that I was in danger of becoming 
one myself. Against this I took especial care to guard, for reputa- 
tion was a great point with me. There is nothing grand to be done 
in the way of toad-eating without a character. I was under no great 
temptation to become an indiscriminate tuft-hunter, because my friend, 
the son of Lord B———, was a person of much greater consequence 
than ten or a dozen of the ordinary kit of lordlings that swagger at 
the university. So, standing. at his side, I took the liberty to look 
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down on common-place fellow commoners and lords. My ambition 
was to persuade myself, but as I could not do that, I persuaded the 
world, that my intimacy with the peer’s son was all owing to my ex- 
traordinary merit, my prodigious talents. I was witty, very witty, 
but I took care to manage my wit in such a manner that it might not 
appear that I was patronized merely for the sake of my table humour. 
I was too proud to be a buffoon, or as I tersely expressed it, to be a 
lord’s fool without a salary. My object was to appear always per- 
fectly on a level with, and perfectly at ease with all ; that is, with all 
above me with whom I had any acquaintance. I did not become a 
toad-eater for nothing—I would gratify my pride as well as my ap- 
petite by it. 

This of course required considerable management, and none but a 
person of my talents could do it properly. Here lies the great 
difference between a confidential valet and a toad-eater. The confi- 
dential valet is perfectly at his ease with his master in private—tells 
him scandalous stories—laughs and jokes with him as freely as with 
the butler in the housekeeper’s-room ; but before third persons, or 
strangers, is all humility and courtesy, diffidence, and subserviency, 
as if he thought it too great an honour to breathe the same air ; but 
the gentleman toad-eater who sits at my lord’s own table, and walks 
arm in arm with my lord in public, and talks familiarly with my lord 
before strangers, to the great marvel of all common people, free as he 
may be in the sight of the world, is quite another thing in private— 
is all subserviency and humility. Your proper toad-eater, who 
knows his business well, flatters circuitously, not directly. I will 
conclude by giving a specimen :—a well-meaning simple sort of man, 
whohadaknack at versification, dedicated a book to my lord, and mylord 
condescendingly noticed the dedicating poet. I also patronized the 
poet, but as I never thought well of any one’s writing but my own, 
my praise, of course, was all fudge. The poet swallowed it, gulped 
it, grew fat upon it. So long as my lord chose to patronize him it 
was all well, but he waxed fat and kicked. He might have kicked 
me till his hoofs wore out for any thing that I cared, but he kicked 
my lord, and my lord cut him—and then I cut him and kicked him 
too, over and over again ; and I found ten thousand faults where be- 
fore I had found ten thousand beauties. 





AMABILIS INSANIA. 

Pauperi amare nefas, et idem per inutile, dictum hoc 
In libro posuit Malthus amabilitur— 

Olim dictus amor, jam insania amabilis audit 
Vivere sat miseris, nubere divitibus. 





ENGLISH VERSION. 


Good Malthus hurls his veto ’gainst the poor man’s marriage-bed :— 
Enough if he be let to live—the rich alone may wed. 
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at higher game. We had, in our school, the son of a lord, the eldest 
son, and the son too of a lord too, high in office. This young gentle- 
man had some gvod qualities, and I took especial care that he should 
see that I could see them. I really did admire him a little, and I 
endeavoured to make him believe that I admired him very much ; 
but the fact is I never did admire any one very much except myself, 
and as for myself, I really quite wonder at myself. Iso admire the 
elegance of my manners, the neatness of my compliments, the beauti- 
ful, delicate, unobtrusive vivacity and wit of my conversation, and I 
have more than once endeavoured to persuade myself that I am ad- 
mitted into the society of the great, not so much for my toad-eating 
qualities, as for the charms of my conversation. I cut the son of the 
baronet, and accepted the invitation of the son of the lord. 

‘I shall not easily forget the sensation with which I entered the 
magnificent mansion of Lord B————. I could almost hear my heart 
beat. I knew nothing of Lord and Lady B———, but thinks I to 
myself, if they are a couple of devils I will worship them. They were 
not devils, but very civil well-behaved human beings. I could not 
help wishing that I had been born a lord—but what is the use of 
wishing ?—it was not likely that I should be any nearer to an unat- 
tainable object by wishing, so I endeavoured to obtain as many of 
the blessings of lordship as I possibly could in my situation. I there- 
fore stuck close to the young gentleman, and having praised his 
virtues right lustily, I endeavoured to find out his vices—no great 
difficulty perhaps. These I indulged, and I flattered them into virtues. 
F attended him in all his sports, and became to him as a servant, 
taking care, however, to shew that I thought myself somebody, for 
my homage would have been nothing to him had it been equally at 
the service of any body else. When I went home to my father’s 
house all my talk was of lords, for the atmosphere of nobility had the 
same effect upon me as the atmosphere of Brobdignag had upon 
Gulliver—it dilated and enlarged the idea of myself. I really thought 
that there was something noble about me. Surely, by constant colli- 
sion with nobility, a man does acquire something of a noble air, and I 
do think that the people who met me might guess, from my style and 
deportment, that I was familiar with lords. I successfully acquired, 
by means of diligent imitation, a lounging, lolloping, shuffling gait, 
and a nice, pretty, drawling, dawdling, lackadaisical manner of 
speaking. I did not need to learn to despise every body but myself 
—that came naturally. 

With these qualifications I went to the university. Now, very for- 
tunately for me and my reputation, soon after I entered college I 
happened to hear the word tuft-hunter made use of, and, upon enquir- 
ing into the meaning of it, I found that I was in danger of becoming 
one myself. Against this I took especial care to guard, for reputa- 
tion was a great point with me. There is nothing grand to be done 
in the way of toad-eating without a character. I was under no great 
temptation to become an indiscriminate tuft-hunter, because my friend, 
the son of Lord B———, was a person of much greater consequence 
than ten or a dozen of the ordinary kit of lordlings that swagger at 
the university. So, standing at his side, I took the liberty to look 
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down on common-place fellow commoners and lords. My ambition 
was to persuade myself, but as I could not do that, I persuaded the 
world, that my intimacy with the peer’s son was all owing to my ex- 
traordinary merit, my prodigious talents. I was witty, very witty, 
but I took care to manage my wit in such a manner that it might not 
appear that I was patronized merely for the sake of my table humour. 
I was too proud to be a buffoon, or as I tersely expressed it, to be a 
lord’s fool without 2 salary. My object was to appear always per- 
fectly on a level with, and perfectly at ease with all ; that is, with all 
above me with whom I had any acquaintance. I did not become a 
toad-eater for nothing—I would gratify my pride as well as my ap- 
petite by it. 

This of course required considerable management, and none but a 
person of my talents could do it properly. Here lies the great 
difference between a confidential valet and a toad-eater. The confi- 
dential valet is perfectly at his ease with his master in private—tells 
him scandalous stories—laughs and jokes with him as freely as with 
the butler in the housekeeper’s-room ; but before third persons, or 
strangers, is all humility and courtesy, diffidence, and subserviency, 
as if he thought it too great an honour to breathe the same air; but 
the gentleman toad- eater who sits at my lord’s own table, and walks 
arm in arm with my lord in public, and talks familiarly with my lord 
before strangers, to the great marvel of all common people, free as he 
may be in the sight of the world, is quite another thing in private— 
is all subservi lency and humility. Your proper toad- eater, who 
knows his business well, flatters circuitously, not directly. I will 
conclude by giving a specimen :—a well-meaning simple sort of man, 
whohadaknack at versification, dedicated a book to my lord, and mylord 
condescendingly noticed the dedicating poet. I also patronized the 
poet, but as I never thought well of any one’s writing but my own, 
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THE VARANGIANS. 





Ir is an interesting and somewhat singular fact, that during the 
latter ages of the eastern empire of Rome, its most redoubted and 
trusty defenders were a small body of northern warriors, or their 
descendants, who bore the title of Varangians ; and that at the pe- 
riod of our story, (late in the eleventh century), these consisted 
chiefly of Englishmen, who, indignant at the arbitrary sway of the 
Norman tyrant, found an asylum in that remote corner of Europe, 
and were thus destined again to contend with unavailing gallantry 
against a Norman foe. The celebrated Guiscard, not satiated with a 
long train of Italian and Sicilian conquests, panted to sweep away 
the vestiges of Roman power yet lingering in Greece. Circumstan- 
ces furnished him with an excuse for invasion. The family of Ducas 
had been banished from the throne of Constantinople, and to the heir 
of this house had a daughter of Guiscard been betrothed. * He, con- 
certing measures with a crafty Greek, who assumed the character of 
Michael, the exiled emperor, declared himself the asserter of the 
rights of that unfortunate sovereign, and prepared to support them 
with an army of thirty thousand men, in part composed of his coun- 
trymen, but more generally of Italians, never less warlike than at 
that period. Many of those, also who bore the name of Normans, 
were natives of the Mediterranean shores, end the luxurious climate 
of the south had tended to produce in them a degeneracy from the 
strength, hardihood, and enterprise of their sea-ruling ancestors. 
But the genius and energy of Robert Guiscard were equal to every 
emergence. One of the most formidable champions of his age, he 
was also one of its most accomplished generals, and formed in him- 
self an union of the endowments of an Achilles and an Ulysses. 

Crossing tothe shores of Epirus, he besieged Durazzo, the scene of 
one of the few checks received by Cesar. Meantime Alexius, the 
new sovereign of Greece, was not idle. He collected a large force 
alike from Europe and Asia, but his body guards were composed of 
those English or Scandinavians whom we have mentioned. They 
were conspicuous in the streets of Constantinople alike by their sharp 
and heavy battle-axes, and by the tall portly forms, fair complexions, 
and open countenances, which announced the country that gave 
them birth or parentage, and formed a strong contrast to the compa- 
ratively low stature and swarthy hue of their Greek or Asiatic asso- 
ciates. One of the most distinguished of the Varangian chiefs was 
Redwald, a young Englishman, who had but lately arrived at this 
scene of warlike preparation. His father had been killed at Hast- 
ings, and his estates, which were considerable, were bestowed on a 
Norman chief. His mother did not long survive her lord, but our 
hero was carefully watched by some remaining relations, instructed 
in all the learning of the times, together with the exercises of war, 
Norman as well as English. In these Nature seemed to have formed 
him particularly to excel. His frame, tall and well proportioned, 
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was fitted alike for strength and activity ; and so happy was his 
constitution, that he speedily became inured to any change of cli- 
mate, so that his vigour was but little impaired by the influence of 
a southern sun, which, together with the luxurious manners of the 
Greek court and city, had begun to manifest itself in the debilitated 
minds as well as the bodies of many of his companions. His soul 
was formed of the same hardy and enduring materials as his body, 
combining the highest degrees of active and passive courage (a junc- 
tion for which his countrymen have ever been justly celebrated) he 
possessed the rarer quality of moral fortitude, which, aided as it was 
by a pure and elevating passion, enabled him to set at nought all 
the allurements of a corrupt capital. His soul, naturally lofty, had 
been expanded by a far greater degree of literature than was com- 
mon in those ages, and his correct judgment (an endowment, 
without a natural share of which study is, at the best, of little avail) 
enabled him mentally to reject many of the absurdities presented to 
him as truths, without presuming on his superior sagacity, and to 
pardon the weaknesses of his less gifted associates. It enabled him 
also to restrain the vehemence of a temper which was naturally, per- 
haps, somewhat too irascible. Ambitious of honour, and fond to 
enthusiasm of his profession, with all its high hopes and excitement, 
he was desirous of war, without being insensible to its evils ; he 
loved it as a soldier, not as a bandit or an assassin, and his ear was 
never insensible to the voice of humanity. In fine, perhaps he may 
be said to have united the most valuable characteristics of a later 
period, with the hardy and primitive manliness of his own. 

Of all his brethren in arms, Austin, a youth of nearly his own 
age, Redwald prized the most. He was of a melancholy cast of 
mind by nature, and detesting the Greeks, their city, and their cli- 
mate, which had enfeebled his limbs, previously very athletic, 
he had become weary of existence. In this mood, the firmer mind 
and nerves of Redwald were to him as a prop and stay. But that 
warrior’s soul was, as we have said, possessed by a warmer senti- 
ment than friendship. Soon after his arrival, one of the most aged 
veterans of the band had, in his last moments, implored him to pro- 
tect his orphan daughter ; and her beauty, and mental as well as 
personal grace, soon determined Redwald to seek her as _ his 
bride. His suit was successful ; but their intended union was for a 
while deferred, by the news of the approaching invasion, which ren- 
dered unintermitting attention to the somewhat relaxed discipline of 
his soldiers necessary on the part of the young chieftain. Mean- 
time Evadne was, through the interest of her lover, placed under 
the care of a lady of rank—a circumstance which tended, however, 
eventually greatly to embarrass Redwald. The mother of Evadne 
had been a Greek, and her child resembled her greatly in person. 
She was about the ‘middle size, formed in perfect symmetry, 
with the dark eyes and hair, and somewhat pale complexion, slightly 
tinged with brown, characteristic of their mutual country ; but her 
natural liveliness of disposition had been in some degree restrained 
by early misfortune; and the calmness, modesty, and strength of 
mind, for which the daughters of Britannia have been distinguished, 
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were eminently possessed by her. These qualities were destined to 
be severely proved. Her patroness, though not herself a profligate 
woman, could number amongst her acquaintaince many of both sexes 
who were so, and her house was often the resort of gay and dissolute 
courtiers. The display of wealth and luxury which she now daily 
witnessed, astonished Evadne, who, though herself a native of the 
capital, was a stranger to the court, and had indeed, since the death 
of her mother, when she was still a child, been educated by her fa- 
ther, as much from necessity as choice, in comparative seclusion. 
But young and artless as she was, her good sense and feeling per- 
ceived, and revolted from, much of what she observed in the manner 
of her new friend’s guests, and she would have absented herself from 
company, had she been permitted to do so; but this—Lesbia, proud of 
her young charge, constantly resisted. In the absence, therefore, of 
her lover, Evadne was not only exposed to much of flattery from 
those whom she despised, but more than one profligate, bolder than 
the rest, had ventured to hint (propose openly they dare not) that 
she might attain wealth and power at the expense of honour. If our 
heroine understood these insinuations, she for the present contented 
herself with avoiding those who uttered them ; for Lesbia, though 
she would have protected her from any positive and undoubted in- 
sult, laughed at much of what she considered prejudice in her young 
ward ; and she knew Redwald’s temper too well to risk the conse- 
quences which might have ensued to him from a quarrel with those 
who possessed the favour of royalty. 

It was now about the commencement of autumn, and Alexius, 
after the custom of his predecessors, was witnessing the revels of the 
populace, usually allowed to celebrate the beginning of a new sea- 
son. Placed on a splendid throne, elevated to a considerable height 
above one of the principal courts of the palace, he overlooked a large 
basin which, adorned with a margin of silver, was filled, not with 
water, as on ordinary occasions, but with the choicest fruits, which 
were abandoned indiscriminately to the people. The magnificent 
dress of the emperor, attired in his red buskins and glittering tiara, 
the scarcely less gorgeous apparel of the numerous courtiers who 
surrounded him, with the gay and motley appearance of the multi- 
tude below, produced a rich combination of colours which, with the 
perpetual mobility of the crowd, in some degree resembled the 
changes produced to the eye by the kaleidescope. Nor were the enter- 
tainments confined to feasting: robes of scarlet and purple were dis- 
tributed to the people; musicians, singers, dancers, and jugglers 
contributed to the gaiety of the scene, which resembled in many 
respects an Italian carnival. Meanwhile, such of the guards as were 
off duty mingled with the crowd, and shared in their various amuse- 
ments. Most of them, however, were collected in circles at the rear 
of the dense mass which surrounded the basin, and indulged in those 
athletic sports in which they principally delighted, and for which 
their taste—at once a cause and effect of their great muscular strength, 
contributed to increase their efficiency as soldiers. Nor were they al- 
ways without competitors in these exercises amongst the natives of 
the country. The Greeks, though never at any period equal to the 
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men of the North in stature and weight, nor in firmness, either of 
mind or body, were yet, even at this period, when luxury had 
greatly enervated them, far from being generally a dwarfish or even 
a weak people ; and though none could surpass the islanders in the 
more straightforward and natural feats of activity, such as running 
and Jeaping, the Greeks possessed a degree of flexibility which has 
always been characteristic of the people of the East, and which may 
be said to resemble more nearly that of some of the inferior animals, 
than the agility of ordinary men. This sometimes served them even 
in wrestling, in which, moreover, they had not entirely forgotten the 
skill which their ancestors possessed, who were encouraged by the 
lawgivers to practise those manly sports to which the Varangians 
rushed, impelled only by natural inclination. In one of the rings, 
a short thickset Greek had just been thrown, after a well-contested 
struggle by one of his countrymen, a tall and exceedingly well made 
young man, rather slender, indeed, but not deficient either in strength 
or activity and possessing in its fullest extent that eel-like flexibility 
which we have just noticed. He was not long without another antago- 
nist in the person of one of the Englishmen of about the same height, 
stronger, and possessing the other requisites for success in a greater 
or less degree with a reference to his antagonist, in about the same 
proportion as they were generally characteristic of their respective 
nations. The contest was not soon decided: the soldier, a native of 
Cornwall, a district famed from time immemorial for excellence in 
the art, was ignorant of no manceuvre which might ensure victory ; 
but his grasp was still eluded by the Greek, who contrived to keep 
at a distance, and even when brought to the ground by main force, 
to avoid falling on his back, a consummation necessary to conclude 
the contest. At length, however, grown confident, heated by the 
sport, and imagining from the quickened breathing, and relaxed hold 
of his antagonist, that his strength was reduced to his own pitch, he 
abandoned his caution, and met the hug of the Cornishman, who 
threw him to the earth, amidst the cheers of his surrounding com- 
rades. As these subsided an indistinct murmur was heard, which 
commencing amongst those in the vicinity of the emperor, and his 
attendants, spread itself through the vast multitude, and it was evi- 
dent that some circumstance of unusual interest had occurred. A 
messenger, almost breathless with the speed with which he had pro- 
secuted his journey, had been admitted to the presence of Alexius, 
and that monarch had, with his principal counsellors, withdrawn from 
the scene of festivity. That messenger had indeed brought tidings 
of alarming import; Guiscard had been re-inforced, a pestilence 
which had raged amongst his troops had passed away, and from his 
unweared energy and perseverence, it was probable that Durazzo, if 
not speedily relieved, must fall. 

The garrison of Durazzo was principally composed of Albanians 
and Epirots, the most warlike of the native portion of the army of 
Alexius. Boldly and skilfully did they maintain their important 
trust, and but for the master-mind opposed to them, their efforts 
might have been successful, for much of the.besieging force was com- 
posed of Italians and Sicilians, formidable m@ither for native courage, 
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nor for discipline. But Guiscard laboured incessantly to infuse a 
portion of his own energy into the drooping hearts of his followers. 

It was at this period of the siege, whilst success was yet doubtful, 
that a group of experienced and war-worn veterans emerged from a 
spacious tent, leaving behind them but two persons. One of them 
was a female rather past the middle age, the expression of whose 
countenance naturally somewhat stern and haughty, was at present 
softened by the interest with which she appeared to watch that of her 
companion. This was a man somewhat advanced in years, but whose 
towering stature and athletic form announced that the great strength 
of his youth was yet not materially diminished: his complexion was 
fair and ruddy, and his eye had the glance of an eagle. It was 
Robert Guiscard himself; his companion was his wife Gaita. 

« After observing him for some time in silence,” she said, doubt- 
ingly, “ thou wilt persevere, then, Robert, in this enterprise ?” 

« And wherefore not!” he replied, at length roused from his ab- 
straction, “ shall I who have triumphed over the hardy veterans of 
Germany in the plains of Civitella, and rendered the Norman name 
terrible throughout Sicily and Italy, shrink from the mimic fire of 
these Greeks, or from the undisciplined banditti who man their ram- 
parts? No—ultimate success is certain, and could I but exchange 
these crowds of Sicilians for half their numbers of such men as fol- 
lowed me from Normandy, these walls would not long detain me in 
the West of Greece.” 

* But the emperor is said to have formed an immense and powerful 
army: nay, rumour says that it is already marching to the relief of 
this valued fortress.” 

“ That army has five hundred miles to pass, before its presence 
can influence my operations: ere it arrive, Durazzo will have fallen ; 
moreover, I know its composition—a mixed crowd of Greeks 
and barbarians, of various languages and habits, hating and distrust- 
ing each other—for their alliance is but of yesterday—and generally 
formidable only from their numbers. Thousands of them would fly 
at the charge of but a hundred of my knights.” 

“ The Varangians—the English guards—are they, think you, not 
made of sterner stuff?” 

“ Ha! those island dogs—they are indeed the men from whom we 
have the most to fear. I have indeed heard that the bears of the 
Norwegian forests meet not their foes with rougher embraces than do 
these English. Yet, I would not have it otherwise ; there is little 
glory in vanquishing a feeble foe, and they shall be vanquished ; they 
form but a small part of the host of Alexius; and can their axes pro- 
tect them from the onset of my mailed cavalry, to which their blind 
and obstinate pugnacity will not fail to expose them? No—the 
laurels gained by Duke William at Hastings shall be eclipsed by 
those of Guiscard at Durazzo. Then to march upon Constantinople, 
and soon shall the Roman sceptre be grasped by the firm hand of a 
Norman baron !” 

About the time of the great festival, which we have already re- 
corded, a man introduced,himself to several of the Varangians as a 
travelling merchant : on Wat occasion also he attracted their notice 
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by his expertness at various games and pastimes; and as he was a 
lively companion, sang well, and was fully provided with amusing 
tales of various countries which he had collected in his wandering 
life, and possessing, in addition to a perfect acquaintance with the 
Latin, Greek, and Norman-French languages, some little knowledge 
of their own tongue, he speedily became a great favourite with the 
men in general, and was on terms of perfect intimacy with many, 
over the minds of some of whom, indeed, he soon began to exercise a 
considerable degree of influence. He was, he said, a Sicilian by birth ; 
and confessed that he had visited his countrymen in the camp before 
Durazzo: he spoke of Guiscard, his valour, his skill, the mutual attach- 
ment that subsisted between that general and his army, and how 
proud and happy he would be to number in their ranks, such troops 
as the Varangians. On the other hand he inveighed against the 
vices of the Greeks, their cowardice, their effeminacy ; how much 
fitter were the Normans for companions to warriors, many of whom 
sprung from the same stock, though circumstances had placed them 
in hostility against each other. Most of his auditors listened in 
silence, and never for an instant thought of acting upon such sugges- 
tions ; for although they hated and despised the Greeks, they were 
devoted to their chiefs, and sternly faithful to the government which 
had fostered them, while they ardently desired to humble the pride 
of their all-conquering enemies. Some, however, there were upon 
whom his eloquence had more effect, and to these he began cautiously 
and gradually to offer rewards of money, or rank as the price of de- 
sertion, treachery, or the seduction of their comrades from their duty. 
Others less discreet he plied with wine, and endeavoured to excite to 
contention with their allies, and other acts of insubordination. The 
baneful influence which the stranger was acquiring was first perceived 
by Dunstan, a veteran, who, older than the generality of his associates, 
and adding to the form and strength of an Ajax, the wisdom, though 
not the eloquence of a Nestor, was not only respected by the privates, 
but confided in by the chiefs of the Varangians. A hint from him 
to the latter respecting the character of the merchant was immediately 
followed by a peremptory order for his expulsion from the quarters 
of the guards. When the stranger was made sensible of this decree 
(which he instantly obeyed), he was engaged with several of his 
military associates in discussing some wine in a tavern which was 
much frequented by them. His companions at first beheld his dis- 
missal in sullen silence, but ceased not from their pleasing task until, 
as the liquor began to affect their brains, they became noisy and turbu- 
lent ; they insulted the terrified inmates of the house—they destroyed 
the furniture, and with loud shouts and imprecations, sallied forth 
into the streets, and commenced an attack upon such of the natives as 
they met. In this they were joined by some of their comrades, whilst 
others expostulated with, and endeavoured to control them, and some 
ran to apprise their chiefs. The affrighted Greeks fled in every direc- 
tion, or were laid prostrate by their antagonists, who were, fortunately, 
unarmed, save that some of them wielded fragments of benches, and 
others logs ; but most of them employed ee natural weapons only, 
for the use of which, the nation to whié® most of them belonged, 
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appears to have possessed a natural genius. Suddenly, however, a 
martial form was seen rapidly advancing through the dismayed 
crowd, and a voice of thunder was heard recalling the infuriated 
warriors to their duty. It was Redwald; and his sudden apparition, 
his threatening brow, and drawn sword, struck awe into the souls of 
his followers, maddened or stupefied as they were with their late de- 
bauch. But a huge Dane, the most intoxicated of the party, and by 
nature fierce and turbulent, seizing a bar of iron from the hand ofa 
workman in the crowd, aimed a violent blow at Redwald, exclaiming 
“« Comrades, what fear ye? Stay, but an instant, and with this—” 

He spoke no more. Swifter than the lightning, the sword of 
Redwald descending cut sheer through the enormous neck, and 
the head rolled in the dust, the eyes glaring hideously, and the 
shaggy red beard dyed a deeper hue in the vital fluid. The rest, who 
had been preparing for resistance, shrank back appalled. Redwald 
lost not a moment, but rushing amongst them, striking some with the 
flat of his bloody blade, and rebuking all in a loud and authorative 
tone, compelled their submission, and ceased not till he had delivered 
them into the charge of a guard of their fellow-soldiers who now 
arrived at the scene of action, and had belield them placed in con- 
finement. For many days subsequerit to this mutinous display, 
Redwald was entirely occupied with his military duties, and saw not 
Evadne, whom indeed he had seldom visited for some time previous, 
having been engaged, in the intervals of his own more peculiar duty, 
in assisting in the training of some of the raw levies which the 
emperor had raised in the northern provinces of his dominions, and 
had added to his numerous, though motley, forces. But one after- 
noon whilst he was conversing with a group of his friends, he was 
called aside by a little Greek, in whose countenance and twinkling 
black eyes there was a strong expression of mirth, together with 
knavery, who imparted to him in a low tone such tidings as made 
him instantly hurry to seek his horses and servants, without giving 
any explanation of the cause of his haste to the somewhat surprised 
party. 

Besides the Varangians, the Emperor had now in pay a small 
body of adventurers from France or Germany, and amongst these 
had lately been admitted, at his own request, a stranger, who claimed 
to be of noble descent, though possessing nought but his sword. His 
name, he said, was Galahautin ; he was handsome and elegant in 
person, polished and insinuating in his manners ; so much so, indeed, 
that he was without hesitation admitted into the society of the most 
distinguished families in Constantinople. Amongst these was that of 
Lesbia, an honour which he had been particularly anxious to obtain, 
for he had already seen Evadne, and had already nourished in his 
mind the idea of obtaining her love, in the pursuit of which he was 
resolved to be overcome by nothing but impossibility. When intro- 
duced to her he was not, however, too precipitate in his attentions, 
but by an artful and measured conduct endeavoured gradually to win 
a place in her affections. His various accomplishments and know- 
ledge of the world made him a most agreeable companion, and his 
apparent frankness and Binevolence induced Evadne to listen for a 
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time with pleasure to his conversation, and even to view him with 
some degree of interest and regard. Emboldened by this, he began 
at length to imagine that he might venture to prefer his suit (for he 
was as yet ignorant of her love for Redwald), and availing himself of 
a temporary absence of Lesbia (with whom he was an especial fa- 
vourite) from an apartment where she and her young ward had been 
conversing, he poured into the ear of the latter an eloquent and ardent 
declaration of his passion, nor would he be denied until she confessed 
the existence of a previous attachment. 

To the mansion of which Evadne was an inmate there appertained 
a spacious garden, which opened upon a road, shaded on one side by 
a small grove, and on the other commanding a view of open heaths, 
which communicated with the great western way to the city, at the 
distance of two or three miles. It was the practice of our heroine 
frequently to walk in this garden, and sometimes, when accompanied 
by her female attendants, she would even venture to advance into 
the country beyond the grove, of which we have made mention. 
This was not unknown to Galahautin, who had been assiduously 
watching the movements of the family, a pursuit in which he was 
mainly assisted by Cario, one of the domestics, who was easily per- 
suaded, by dint of an occasional bribe, to afford almost any informa- 
tion in his power, which could be acceptable to the stranger. 
Thinking himself sure of this man’s fidelity to his own rogueries, or 
thrown off his guard by passion and jealousy, the Frank promised 
him a reward, which seemed at variance with his supposed straight- 
ened fortunes, if he would give him correct information of the next 
visit of Evadne to her favourite haunts. The crafty Greek accepted 
the terms, and fulfilled his promise, but having at the least a strong 
suspicion that there was mischief in the intentions of the stranger, he 
had no sooner secured his reward, than he hastened to apprize Red- 
wald of the probable danger his mistress had incurred, taking care, 
however, to be silent as to his own share in the transaction. He it 
was whose arrival caused the abrupt departure of the Varangian, who 
did not, however, omit, together with hasty thanks, to bestow another 
donation on the fortunate Cario, with a promise of future favours. 
Not a few gifts had the latter already received from the same quar- 
ter, for his apparently zealous attachment to our heroine—a sentiment 
which was not, indeed, entirely feigned. 

In the meantime Evadne, without fear or suspicion, strayed 
through the mazes of the beautiful and fruitful garden, now tinged 
with red by the glow of the almost setting sun. As the enamoured 
Frank had hoped, she passed through its extremity, and wandered 
forth upon the adjoining road, which was rarely used, except by the 
inmates of the abode she had quitted. She was a few paces in ad- 
vance of her two attendant maidens, when just as they had so far 
skirted the grove on their right that an angle in the road placed them 
out of sight of any habitation, three horsemen emerged from the trees 
which had concealed them, two of whom seized the terrified attend- 
ants, and preventing their shrieks, hastily raised them from the 
ground, and placing them before them, followed him who appeared 
to be their leader, who, admirably mounted, was flying with Evadne, 
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whom he had secured in the same manner, far over the plain, with a 
whirlwind’s speed. But as they entirely emerged from the protec- 
tion of the trees, the sound of hoofs was heard: in another direction, 
and they descried a party of five horsemen advancing on their right, 
whose gestures were evidently hostile—three of whom directed their 
chargers full upon themselves, whilst the otherstwo, though at un- 
equal distances, sped in pursuit of their leader. The Frank, for he 
it was who held Evadne, endeavoured, when he perceived his pur- 
suers, to urge his steed to still further exertions, but in his most 
headlong career the animal stumbled on a stone concealed by weeds 
or grass. His riders fell to the earth, and though both were un- 
harmed, the stranger had scarcely recovered his feet, when Redwald, 
equally rapid and more fortunate, had overtaken him, and throwing 
himself from his steed, had seized his Evadne, whom he scarcely 
hoped to find uninjured by the violence of the shock. But the 
ravisher, drawing his sword, rushed on the British warrior with the 
desperation of a tiger, provoking a contest which, though desperate, 
was short. In skill, activity, courage, and mutual hatred, the com- 
batants were well matched, but, stronger and somewhat taller than 
his adversary, the Varangian had, on this occasion at least, the ad- 
vantage of coolness, for the violence of the fall might have confused 
the brain and eyesight of the stranger, whose head was speedily cleft 
in sunder by a dreadful blow. In the meantime the other two had 
surrendered to Austin and three other Varangian chiefs, who had 
prevailed on Redwald to allow them to accompany him. They 
proved to be deserters from the Frank company in the service of the 
Emperor, and before they suffered the just reward of their crimes, 
their confession, together with letters and other documents found on 
the person of the slain, had proved the Frank captain, the rival of 
Redwald, and the itinerant merchant, who had laboured to corrupt 
the fidelity of the Varangians, to be the same individual. It further 
appeared that he was a Sicilian-Norman, rich, powerful, and high in 
favour with Guiscard, and that his name was Geoffrey Montalto. 

It was on the eve of the 18th of October, 1081, that the numerous 
army of Alexius, commanded by their monarch in person, having 
performed a toilsome march of 500 miles, were assembled in the 
plains before Durazzo. But that army was composed of unequal 
and discordant materials ; it consisted of the troops of various na- 
tions, widely differing in valour, arms, discipline, and manner of 
fighting, not unlikely to dispute amongst themselves, and the fidelity 
of some of whom, it might be reasonably imagined, was not calcu- 
lated to resist a very severe trial. First in physical and mental 
hardihood of all these numerous bands stood the Varangians, but 
being composed exclusively of infantry, though they might be con- 
sidered invincible by any thing like an equal number of that descrip- 
tion of troops, their scanty defensive armour would be likely to render 
unequal a contest betwixt them and the well protected Norman 
cavalry. The besetting sin of these warriors was intemperance, 
which the example of their chiefs did not always tend to check, and 
which led to not unfrequent quarrels between them and the native 
subjects of Alexius ; but the indefatigable exertions of Redwald, 
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himself free from this reproach, had of late nearly eradicated it from 
his followers ; and the slight tendency to insubordination and mutiny 
which had been created by the arts of the Norman spy, had been 
entirely dissipated. Inferior in quality, but still resembling the 
Varangians in many points, were the few Frank companies we have 
before mentioned, whose fidelity had been more dangerously shaken 
by the treacherous Montalto; but prompt and vigorous measures 
had stopped the further progress of disaffection, and they might be 
considered a trustworthy, and for their numbers a formidable body 
of men. They were heavily armed, and carried shields ; their of- 
fensive weapon was a long and ponderous sword. Some of the 
light and Parthian-like Turkish cavalry had been obtained by inter- 
cession from their powerful master, but their missile weapons were 
fitter for harassing the march of an enemy, than for engaging in such 
a contest as was now approaching ; nor were they very numerous. 
The great bulk of the army was composed of the natives of the Em- 
pire, and of these the people of Thrace, Epirus and Albania were 
indisputably the most formidable portion. They were in fact by no 
means deficient in courage or hardihood, but a numerous force of 
their best men were already in garrison at Durazzo. The Greeks 
and Asiatics were more effeminate alike in mind and body, and were 
indeed but a feeble source of hope, although they were well pro- 
vided with arms offensive and defensive, for close or for distant combat. 

It was sun-set when Redwald and Austin stood together a little 
apart from the army on a small hill, which commanded a view of the 
Norman camp. The former was in high spirits; his eyes flashed, 
and his countenance glowed with animation, as he looked on the 
scene before him, and the “ stern joy” of anticipated revenge filled 
his bosom, as he beheld those foes whom he hated as men, whilst he 
regarded them as antagonists “ worthy of his steel.” 

* Behold! my friend,” said he, “ the moment we have so long 
ardently desired is at hand. We behold the brethren of those 
enemies who slew and despoiled our fathers, and now retain in 
slavery and disgrace our unhappy country. Oh! were that country 
but half so firmly united in purpose as is the small band of her sons 
in arms in this plain, how surely were the fetters broken from their 
limbs, and from their spirit, and their haughty tyrants trampled 
bleeding beneath their feet, or hurled from the white cliffs of Albion 
into the foaming tide! Yet ’tis pity that we stand not here alone ; 
for though I am well assured the fortune of the coming day rests on 
the English axes, and that where force and not craft is required our 
womanish allies will not refuse us the work of battle, whilst in their 
corrupt and luxurious capital, when danger is distant, they will 
boast of their deeds of arms ; yet will the world, will the Normans 
themselves learn or confess to whom the glory of victory will be due 
amongst these thousands? But, no matter—we at least shall possess 
the proud consciousness of having humbled an enemy, and saved an 
empire.” Here glancing at his friend, he paused, in some surprise 
and vexation, for Austin stood with his arms folded, and his look indi- 
cating gloom and abstraction, rather than martial or patriotic enthu- 
siasm. 
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« Austin,” exclaimed Redwald, “ of what thinkest thou? Is this 
a time for melancholy reflections when an enemy is in sight? Cheer 
up, my friend, or if thou hast indeed any secret cause of uneasiness, 
confide it to me ; thou well knowest thou mayest depend on iny ad- 
vice, consolation, or assistance. If either of us should now give way 
to gloomy meditation, have not I far more cause than thee. Thou 
hast not, so far as I know, either wife or mistress? I leave a lovely 
maid, who would, but for this Norman pest, have been already mine, 
and whose fate, should I fall, I tremble but to think of. But I banish 
such ideas, since they can avail nought, and think only as a soldier 
should—of victory and of glory.” 

“ Redwald,” replied his companion, “ thy reproof is just. I leave 
none behind me whom my fate can injure; nor, save thyself, have I 
a friend for whose welfare I feel any deep anxiety. Thou knowest 
that the loss of parents, brethren, and native land, have, with subse- 
quent sickness, and the disgust which I feel for the unworthy 
people in whose cause I have engaged, long since made me seek 
death rather as a thing to be desired than dreaded. Still its near ap- 
proach (for I feel certain that to-morrow’s sun is the last I shall 
behold), is awful, and disposes the mind, spite of itself, to doubt and 
speculation. Yet could I, like thee, look forward to infallible victory 
over these invaders in the coming battle, joy like thine would possess 
my soul ; but, my friend, since thou urgest me, I will confess, well 
knowing thy ardour will not be damped by ought that my despond- 
ing mind or distempered imagination can suggest, that I cannot 
subdue the impression that the fortune of the day will be against us, 
and that our hoped-for revenge must be deferred to a future period. 
But, doubt not that I shall do my duty—doubt not that whosoever 
may be victorious, no Varangian shall fall dishonoured.”’ 

Redwald heard this declaration with deep concern, but could not 
think that there existed any real ground for doubting that success 
would crown the English arms; and well aware of the unhappy 
temper of his friend, he could not but feel that his death (though it 
would deprive himself of the society of one whose excellent qualities 
he knew and loved), was perhaps not a subject for unqualified la- 
mentation. He, however, spoke cheeringly to him, and endeavoured 
by argument to convince him how groundless were his fears, calmly 
pointing out the numerous advantages possessed, as it appeared to 
him, by Alexius ; but as the persuasion of Austin was not founded on 
reason, it remained but little shaken. The ardour of Redwald, his 
hatred of the Normans, and his high estimation of the valour of his 
countrymen, outweighed the usual coolness of his judgment ; for 
many of the most able generals of Alexius had dissuaded their mo- 
narch from a general engagement, and it was against their advice 
that he was about to give battle. 

The army of Guiscard was indeed far inferior in numbers to that 
of his rival, and like it his also was principally composed of soldiers 
of no extraordinary merit. But as far as his force was generally out- 
numbered by the enemy, it was more numerous than the Varan- 
gians, whose defeat he felt convinced would infallibly be the imme- 
diate forerunner of that of the whole Greek army; and though the 
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military qualities of Alexius were not contemptible, he felt a just 
confidence in the superiority of his own. He addressed his warriors 
in an animating speech, though he did not disguise from them the 
peril of their situation ; and finally, to dispel all idea of flight, from 
the minds of those, if such there were, who were disposed to it, he pro- 
posed to them, (and the proposal was accepted with acclamation,) to 
burn immediately their vessels and their baggage, and he thus awaited 
before his lines the attack of the enemy—having a rivulet in his 
rear, a range of hills on his left wing, and on the right the sea. The 
town was in the rear of the Normans, beyond the river. The garri- 
son had been directed by Alexius, to aid his operations by a sally, 
but this had been foreseen by Guiscard, and the enterprise prevented 
by the destruction ef the bridge which crossed the stream. 

With the morning’s light the Normans beheld their enemies close 
upon them, for they had marched in darkness, in the vain hope of 
surprising the wary Robert. In their van advanced the formidable 
Varangians, armed with those weighty axes, against which, wielded 
by English arms, no armour was proof ; the cavalry were dispersed 
on both flanks, and the Greek infantry were somewhat imprudently 
posted in the rear of the islanders, a disposition which was calculated 
to render their missiles of no avail, and to entail certain disaster upon 
them, should the Varangians be defeated. Led by their Acolyth or 
chief, the latter rushed upon the Norman infantry, with the desperate 
energy of bull-dogs, and for a short time the contest was terrible, and 
the ground was speedily heaped with the carcases of the slain, whose 
wounds indicated the terrible nature of the weapons with which they 
had been inflicted, for arms, legs, and heads might be seen on every 
side, lopped from their disfigured trunks. Amongst the numbers of 
those who bit the dust, lay Michael, the pretended claimant of the 
Greek crown. But this lasted not long. The Italian infantry, who 
were opposed to the English warriors, struck with consternation at 
the fearful slaughter spreading through their ranks, in spite of the 
gallant exertions of their leaders, gave way, and at length fell into 
general and irretrievable confusion. But their flight was checked by 
the river and the sea, and some Venetian vessels which, as allies of 
the Greek emperor, guarded the coast, plied the unfortunate fugi- 
tives with showers of missiles. 'The wife of Robert, in vainly endea- 
vouring to rally them by a masculine display of courage, was wounded 
by an arrow. The duke himself, rearing his stately form, which 
surpassed in height that of his tallest warriors, and shouting, in the 
most powerful tones of his sonorous voice, reminded them of the 
hopeless folly of their flight ; but had his hopes rested on the conduct 
of the men he now addressed, his defeat would have been inevitable. 
But the impetuosity of the English proved, as he had anticipated, the 
cause of their own discomfiture. Advancing rapidly, as if the victory 
was already gained, they outstripped their less ardent allies, and their 
flank, unprotected by any natural defence, and now deprived of the 
light Turkish squadrons, by which it had been veiled rather than for- 
tified, was charged by a reserve of steel-clad Norman knights, which 
Guiscard, ever provident, had held in readiness for this especial ser- 
vice. The enemy, suddenly emerging from the tumultous throng, 
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were intermingled with the English almost before they had perceived 
them; there was no time for council, and flight was unthought of. 
The onset of the Normans was like a furious tempest—the resistance 
of the Vangarians was like that of the oaks of their native forests. 
Numbers fell in the first shock, but the survivors, wielding their ponder- 
ous weapons with redoubled force, laid many a horse and many a 
rider on the blood-stained field. In the midst of this terrible combat, 
Austin, who, like the rest of the chieftains, fought on foot, saw Red- 
wald, at a little distance, surrounded by three horsemen, and 
evidently in the greatest peril. By a desperate exertion of strength 
he broke through the press, uttering a dreadful cry, which caused 
two of his friend’s opponents to turn, as if startled, at the sudden 
sound. In an instant the foremost was a corse at the feet of Austin, 
but before that devoted youth could recover his weapon, the lance of 
the second Norman had pierced his heart. Redwald, having just 
slain his first antagonist, beheld, with a cry of rage and grief, the fate 
of his friend. Too late to save him, he was not too late for revenge. 
The helmeted head of the knight fell on the earth before his astonished 
courser, and Redwald, hurling the trunk from the saddle, in an instant 
vaulted into it himself, brandishing the lance of the conquered foe. 
One glance along the line shewed him how true were the sad fore- 
bodings of his friend. His brave and faithful soldiers lay, with few 
exceptions, dead or wounded on the plain, the few survivors having 
been forced back upon their Greek allies. The bitter grief of the 
hero did not render him unmindful of the sovereign whom it was his 
duty to guard. Alexius himself, who had hitherto exposed his person 
in the thickest of the throng, now looked around, and perceived the 
Turks already in flight, and his own subjects rapidly giving way. 
Conscious that the day was lost, he unwillingly turned his thoughts 
to flight, and, aided by Redwald, a few of the surviving English, and 
other stragglers, he cu this way through the party of cavalry which 
had proved the destruction of his army, and gained the mountains. 

Redwald, having assisted in the preservation of his royal master, 
collected the scanty remains of his countrymen which the battle had 
spared, repaired to Constantinople, where a few had been left to de- 
fend the precincts of the court. He was speedily united to his lovely 
bride, whose possession in some {measure repaid him for the deep 
sorrow and humiliation which the defeat of Durazzo had heaped upon 
him. He served, however, with honour throughout the chequered 
course of the war. Though the late decisive battle had proved dis- 
astrous, like that at Hastings,) he felt proudly conscious that, as on 
that occasion, the valour, at least, of his countrymen, had been proved 
second to none ; and his subsequent life was cheered by the intelli- 
gence of victories ravished from the Normans on their own soil, and 
the increasing military fame of the hardy islanders. His domestic 
happiness was perfect ; or if imperfect, inferior to none ever enjoyed 
by man. The Varangians, or their posterity, remained for centuries 
the chosen guard of the court of Constantinople ; and amongst that 
chosen band, none were more celebrated than the descendants of Red- 
wald and Evadne. 
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Ir was on the third of February, 1821, that, seduced by the puff 
of an advertisment, I set out for , in order to propose myself 
as a candidate for the place of senior assistant in Mr. B.’s academy. 
This was no time for pride ; so, forgetting the pedigree which has 
long hung in letters of gold over my uncle’s mantle-piece ; and, con- 
sidering only the plebeian condition of my pocket, I slunk secretly 
into an omnibus ; and after many stoppages, and many irruptions of 
wretches cold and wet into the same narrow vehicle with myself, 
I arrived, at the expense of half of my fortune, and all my temper, 
within a quarter of a mile of the place of my destination. Here the 
omnibus pulled up, and I had to cut my way, my liquidum iter, as 
Virgil has it, ancle deep through the sea of mud that lay over an 
open common in front of Mr. B.’s house. The rain had increased 
during my journey, and as I am not worth a great coat, I made as 
much haste as circumstances would permit. But, as my friend, the 
ex-member for Preston, has acutely observed, “ more haste, worse 
speed ;” and so it proved with me. In my hurry, I lost my shoe; 
in recovering my shoe I lost my hat, and in recovering my hat, I lost 
my balance. For a while, I stood with one leg in the air, waving 
and quivering like an Irish scarecrow in a high wind, and executing 
the most ludicrous attitudes. This lasted but a moment, for my only 
remaining stay slipping from under me, I was lowered with all the 
deliberation, but without the dignity, of a dowager, into the softest 
cushion in the world. 

A loud laugh from two or three of Mr. B.’s pupils, who were 
larking, as they called it-—that is, pelting each other with mud, 
not many paces from where I was siting, filled up the measure of my 
chagrin. You will pay dearly for that joke, some of you, I muttered 
to myself, as, having recovered my hat, I slowly rose from the 
ground. Resolved, however, not to betray any symptoms of dis- 
comfiture, I clapped my hat on my head without looking at it, and 
whistling a sorry tune to shew my unconcern, marched, with all 
the magnificence of an usher, straight up to Mr. B.’s door. Unsub- 
dued by misfortune, and true to the blood of the third Edward 
which flows in my veins, I gave one of those thundering summonses 
which none but the aristocracy and footmen are privileged to exe- 
cute—an effort of vanity which brought its own punishment ; for 
the servant of the establishment, who was at that time engaged in 
some sort of dirty work, naturally concluding that such an authora- 
tative appeal could come from no other than the sixth cousin of 
Lord B., whose nephew, as I afterwards learned, Mr. B. had 
the honour of educating, I was compelled to wait in the rain, 
till the said servant, washed, cleaned, and arrayed in a yellow 
livery, thought himself decent enough, and sweet enough to admit 
so distinguished a personage. I shall never forget the expression of 


the fellow’s face when he saw me. Indeed I must have looked not 
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unlike Father Thomas in the “ Dunciad,” or one of those plaster 
figures of mud which rescued the genius of our noblest artist from the 
plough. “ Why you have been in the dirt, sure enough,” was the 
pleasant remark of this luminary. ‘‘ Is your master at home?” I 
asked without noticing his observation. ‘ Oh yes, he’s at home: he’s 
always at home, I warrant. But had’nt I better just give you a bit 
of a rub down with a clout, before I show you into the dining-room ?— 
for master’s wery particular about his furniture.” 

I submitted to this proposed operation, notwithstanding the fellow 
hissed and whistled during his work as though he were really rubbing 
down his master’s horse. John’s passion for conversation was not yet 
satisfied. ‘‘ You’re come I suppose to offer for the place of he that 
died,” he remarked in the most familiar tone imaginable; “ but I 
don’t think you’ll do, for master said the next should be a strong un.” 
Out of all patience at this, I demanded to be instantly shewn into the 
dining-room. With a shrug of the shoulders the man complied, 
saying as he left me, “ You must’nt sit in the great chair, because 
that’s master’s.” 

Whether he had been aiding and abetting John in his dirty work 
I know not, but another quarter of an hour had elapsed, before with 
face newly washed and shining shoes, Mr. B. entered the room. 
For that quarter of an hour, which seemed an age, I was left to 
indulge my own thoughts as it is called ;—and what an indulgence! 
Remorse for the past, despair of the future, all that I had done, and 
all that I had omitted to do, struck a horror on my spirits which I 
cannot describe, and which none but those who have fooled away 
their opportunities as I have done would be able to understand. I 
thought of the high promise with which I had entered on my univer- 
sity career, of the meagre performance with which it closed, of a 
father’s disappointed hope, of a sister’s tears. In short, I indulged in 
reflecting upon all those little disagreeables which coward con- 
science flings in a man’s teeth when friends and fortune have deserted 
him. Then the many small, but no less irritating evils of the situa- 
tion I was seeking, stuck like so many burrs upon my fancy ; to be- 
come at once an underling tyrant, a Dionysius the little,-an auceps 
syllabarum—to waste my whole voice, soul, and energies, on hopeless 
stupidity, or malicious inattention—to be eloquent on the right posi- 
tion of an accent, indignant at a false quantity, enthusiastic on a 
particle—to such a life was I destined by poverty, at least for the 
present ; and how could I be certain that the practice of one short 
year would not so far pulverize the powers of my mind, so assimilate 
them to the minutia of the objects about which they were engaged, 
that I should never again be capable of any noble or manly exertion ? 
I may become, I thought, a willing, a contented pedagogue for life. 
A moment more, and I should have been working my way through 
snow, sleet, and slime, back to London, and my unpaid for garret. 
My hand was on the lock, when Mr. G.— entered ; a rude concus- 
sion, and a mutual beg pardon, perfected our introduction. Bowing 
was impossible—the slightest inclination on my side would have 
brought my head in contact with his nose, and the wall was too near 
him to allow of that back fling of the foot, so necessary to a school- 
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master for the completion of the performance. With much move- 
ment of legs and arms he motioned me to a chair. There was a 
certain baggyness at the knees of his breeches, contracted from much 
sitting, and a whiteness at the elbows of his coat, that marked the 
nature of his profession ; but.no single ray of intellect illuminated 
the waste of his countenance. Every question, reply, and rejoinder, 
in the dialogue which ensued, seemed to throw me farther from the 
situation at which I was aiming; and it became evident, before the 
end of our conference, that no one acquirement of which I was pos- 
sessed, would be requisite in iir. B's. intended assistant, and that all 
which I had not were absolutely indispensable. I did not believe 
without reservation in Dawes’s miscellanea—I had never learnt the 
Propria que maribus, nor ever heard of the grammar school at 
Leeds ; and what was worse than all I could not undertake to carve 
a leg of mutton for fifty hungry boys so as to satisfy all. But I had 
been educated at Cambridge; no matter, Mr. B. had taken an under- 
line degree at Oxford. I had studied Porson, but Porson was of 
Cambridge ; and Herman—*“ Pooh, he was a Dutchman.” 

“ Well, then,” I exclaimed, not a little indignant at the contempt 
manifested for my classical knowledge, “I have read Aristophanes, 
Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristotle, Plato, ———~.” 

“ No doubt, sir, no doubt,’”’ said he, taking ungenerous advantage 
of my pausing to recover my breath, “ I dare say you have read all 
these authors, and a great many more. But excuse me, est modus in 
rebus. There is a manner of doing things ; besides this is not the 
sort of knowledge which I look for in my academy. My system, sir, 
is an entirely new one, a mode not pursued in any school or univer- 
sity but my own. It will be necessary that my seniaur assistant 
should have devoted his time and attention almost exclusively to the 
formation, sir, the derivation, and the radical foundation of nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs.” 

As this dictum was delivered from the head master of an academy 
in a high-backed elbow chair, well furnished with pads and cushions, 
to an expectant usher, wet and shivering, on a meagre cane-bottom, I 
merely ventured to reply,that I thought knowledge of that kind, was 
in some degree inculcated in every school in the kingdom. A smile 
of odious condescension, that seemed to pity the ignorance he was 
about to cover with confusion, was his only answer ; and rising from 
his chair, like one who meditates mighty purposes, he rang the bell, 
and bid the servant summons master Williams immediately to his 
presence. While Master Williams was being screamed for through 
the premises, I thought I might turn to subjects of lighter import. I 
spoke of the theatres and the opera. He heard with apparent atten- 
tion, and I fancied that I had interested him by my remarks, till his 
reply, alas! shewed too clearly, that his whole mind had been all the 
while occupied in the labour of producing a small pun—“ These, 
sir,” said he, “ are not the subjects which engage our thoughts here. 
We know of no theatre here, but the theatre of the Greeks—no 
opera but the Opera Virgilii.” 

The laugh which followed this speech, loudly reverberated by the 
expectant usher, occupied the remaining time till Master Williams 
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burst into the room ; he was one of the young gentlemen by the way, 
who had witnessed my misfortunes before the door. A painter could 
have desired no better specimen of a school-boy. Long, straight, 
uncombed hair, a Saturday frill, brown corduroy trowsers, worn at 
the knees with marble-playing, and shrunk more than half way up 
the spindle shanks, blue worsteds, in folds, and rusty calf-skin shoes, 
were the distinguishing characteristics of the exterior of Master Wil- 
liams. Of his mental accomplishments I was shortly to judge. 
“Come here sir,” said the master, in a patronizing voice, “‘ come here 
and shew this gentleman, that we do know something, even at 
Just stand upright, look at me, and blow your nose, my boy. Now, 
answer my questions.” Master Williams parroted half a dozen 
stupid answers to as many ridiculous demands upon his memory. 
« Pray, young gentleman,” said I—* That’s right ; you may go,” ex- 
claimed Mr. B., drowning my voice, and affecting not to perceive my 
intention of taking up the examination myself. The words were no 
sooner out of his mouth, than the young phenomenon snatched his 
hands from his breeches pocket and bolted. 

« And now,” said B., “now that I have practically developed my 
system, will you favour me with a translation or two from some an- 
cient author?” I replied that I had no objection, and muttered 
something of testimonials from my tutors .“‘Testimonials !” exclaimed 
he, “ yes sir, no doubt: we all know what Cambridge testimonials 
are ; every applicant has testimonials. I would rather take my own 
opinion than that of all the Cambridge classics together.” Well, 
my trial, as he called it, began ; I proceeded, apparently to his satis- 
faction, until in turning an English passage into Latin, I used the 
expression, studebat eloquentiw. ‘‘ The accusative, if you please, after 
studeo,” he thundered out, “ at least so it has been ever since I have 
been head master of this academy.” ‘ Never before,” I thought, 
and might have quoted Cicero’s authority in my defence, but what had 
an expectant usher to do with Cicero? So I bowed to my superior 
in silence. 

** Proceed we, now sir,” said he, shutting the books, “ to state the 
duties required to be performed by my seniaur assistant. He must 
be in the school-room every morning at six o'clock precisely,”— 
“¢ Winter and summer, sir?” “ Yes sir ; all the year round; I myself 
take the chair at half-after eight. From nine o'clock till the half hour 
during which time the boys hear prayers read by me, wash themselves, 
and take their morning meal, he will be at liberty—” “ To take his 
breakfast, I suppose sir?” “ Yes, or employ himself in any other way 
he likes. From half-past nine till two, he will be in school again, hear- 
ing lessons in classics or mathematics, as itmay happen. At two, he 
will dine with the boys, and carve for them. He will return to the 
school at three”— “ And the salary, sir,” I cried, “ is’—* At six he 
will be free, at least—no, not free—he will of course have to look 
over the exercises of the day.”—“ And the salary?” I repeated in 
agony.—“ Then he will walk, on Sundays, twice a day to church, 
hovering on the flank of the line, and seeing that the boys keep open 
order—nothing annoys me more than to see them huddled toge- 
ther like so many charity children.”—< And the salary, sir ?— 
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«“ Then as regards order on the common, especially when it’s dirty, 
as to-day, for instance,—” “ And the salary’—“ Why, totell the 
truth, I don’t think you'll suit ; still I’ve no objection to try you on 
a reduced scale.” ‘‘ What may be your minimum, sir?” ‘I am not 
illiberal, sir: to a D. D. I believe I have given as much as a hun- 
dred a-year. But then he was an Oxford man—an Oxford Doctor, sir? 
To a bachelor I have gone so far as seventy-five ; that is, where they 
have had large families to support in comfort and respectability—I 
think you said you were not married.” 

I was looking for my half-drowned hat, which I had placed be- 
neath one of the chairs, determining to be off before he should rouze 
my indignation, by an insulting offer of thirty-five or forty pounds 
a year, when the door was opened, and in swam a fine woman, about 
forty—fashionably attired—affecting un air prononcé, but rather 
gauche, and a leetle vulgar. 

“ | was not aware that you were engaged,” said she, with preme- 
ditated confusion, but evincing no intention to retire. 

* It’s only an usher—another candidate my dear,” said B. “ Oh! 
indeed.” She had already scanned me with her eye, and notwith- 
standing the state of my attire, I felt that she was far from disgusted. 
I bowed—she curtsied—motioned me to the arm-chair from which 
B. had arisen on her entrance, and was about to throw herself on a 
settee, when a sudden thought seemed to strike her, and she hastily 
approached the pedagogue, exclaiming, “Oh! Mr. B., you can 
have no conception of the filthy state of those plebeian little wretches, 
the grocer’s wife’s boys are in; they are actually dabbling in the 
duck-pond. Sweeping the common with my opera-glass, from my 
boudoir window just now, I luckily detected them. You know their 
horrid vulgar mamma is coming this evening. You must exert your 
personal authority, for not a monitor, not an usher is to be seen.” 

B. bolted off, with a celerity equal to that displayed by Master 
Williams, and the lady, with a languishing air, exclaimed, throwing 
herself into aseat, “This isa shocking life, Sir—but I should not dis- 
courage you—especially for one who has moved in a different sphere.” 
— Indeed it is, Madam!” said I, with an emphasis that made her 
start with emotion. “I have the honour of addressing Mrs. B. 
perhaps.”—“< I am Mrs. B., Sir; but excuse me—I think I have 
seen you somewhere.”—“ Possibly, Madam.”—*“ Did you ever pass 
a season at Bath?”—< Several, Madam, I am sorry to say, or I 
should not be, as I am now, soliciting the place of —’—*“ Pardon me, 
I have not always been Mrs. B.—Captain Sir Peter Gatton was my 
first husband, and—a—a—’’ ‘“ Madam, I meant to have proposed 
myself to Mr. B. under the common name of Smith, but, as a gentle- 
man, I cannot, in honour, do otherwise than comply with the deli- 
cate call you have made on me for my card; my name, madam, 
is—” “ Hold! Hold! I conjure you. Not for the world would I 
be guilty of such a thing as destroying a gentleman’s incognito. 
When you know me better, Sir, you will find that Honoria Gatton 
has the feelings of a lady, although now—Good Heavens!” She 
put the corner of her handkerchief to each of her eyes in rapid suc- 
cession—the action was graceful, and her hand, though rather too 
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full, was exquisitely white and well-formed—a hand de bonne societé, 
and I began to grow interested. “ There is a dim glimmering on 
the horizon of my memory, Madam,” said I, ‘that I once had the 
honour of handing you to your carriage at the door of the opera 
house.”—“ Possibly, possibly.” But you were so wrapped up I 
recollect—your voice was so agitated too—for you had lost your 
party—the crest on the pannel, however, if I do not forget—I had 
not time to look at the arms—the crest I say was—”—“ A demi-bull, 
rampant, argent, with horns and hoofs of gold, rising out of a ducal 
coronet?”—‘ Exactly so.”—* It must then have been myself or Lady 
G., Sir Peter’s elder brother’s wife, daughter to Lord Henry F. Ah! 
that was the golden age of my life; but Sir Peter squandered away 
every thing—he loved me so: not but what B. does all in his power. 
You must know that B. was his lordship’s chaplain, and my noble 
brother-in-law advanced him two thousand pounds to purchase this 
affair on the morning of our marriage. It’s not a bad thing. I re- 
tain my box, and B. keeps me a cab comme i faut, but he can’t 
drive, and it’s dreadful to be seen with one’s rhinoceros by one’s side 
instead of on the foot-board. Besides if B. could drive, how could I 
introduce him ?”—“ His style,” I observed, “is not exactly —” 
“ Far from it, and as I said before, when you know me better—” 
« Of that pleasure, at least under present circumstances, I can have 
no hopes.” 

I then gave a rapid sketch of my interview with the pedagogue 
who, at the very instant I came to a conclusion, made his appearance 
—begrimed, sudorific, and the very reverse of dignified. “‘ My dear,” 
said Mrs. B., the moment he entered, “I am sorry to find that you 
and this gentleman are in danger of differing on the very trifling 
subject of terms; but I trust he will reconsider the matter. Dr. 
Peters, though a man of high reputation, was not dissatisfied with 
two hundred a-year.””—“ 7'wo hundred,” interrupted Mr. B. “ surely 
—but my memory—’—*“ True my dear ; then the gentleman should 
be told, by way of inducement, that there is no drudgery.”—‘ Not 
in the least.”—“‘ No getting up at six in the morning winter and 
summer.’—“ Oh dear no! that is, if—’—‘ No carving for, and 
dining with the boys.”—“ Certainly not, provided—”’ “ You can 
do all that, you know, my dear, and who so capable? No walking to 
church with the unruly urchins—no watching in the playground.” 
—“ Decidedly not: what are the junior ushers for ? that is, in case—” 
—‘* Yes, in case, as you say, the gentleman is not a mere pedant, 
but combines abstract learning with a practical knowledge of the 
world—one who, by his talents and manners, can increase the num- 
ber as well as the rank of your pupils—one who can fairly represent 
you among distinguished parents and guardians in town, while you 
are doing the quiet, unobtrusive drudgery at home—a man of 
family—” <“ You did not tell me you were a man of family, Sir,” 
said the meek B., “ this is a desideratum. At present, I really can- 
not well afford more than—” “ Two hundred a-year,” interrupted 
Mrs. B., “ but with an increase of pupils—’ ‘ Aye, my dear, with 
an increase of pupils—” <‘‘ You might, perhaps, double it.” “ Oh! 
very true, my love, but—” 
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The subject had reached its climax, and I relented. Years have 
now rolled over my head, and I am at the head of the establishment. 
B. is dead—his widow ran away with a lubberly young lord, aged 
eighteen, who was just on the brink of being qualified for college, 
and I have been three years married to her beautiful and accom. 
plished niece, whom she generously educated and brought up; but 
with such secrecy, not wishing to have any cause of disagreement 
with Sir Peter or Mr. B., that neither of them were ever aware of 
her existence, although she watched over her with truly parental 
solicitude. 





A PIOUS THIEF. 
FROM UNPUBLISHED RECOLLECTIONS OF LA MARQUISE DE CREQUY.* 





“* Madame de Marsan, with whom ‘ je faisais toujours de petites devotions 
en parties fines,’ came one day to take me to drink the waters of the well of 
Sainte Genevieve at Nanterre, during ‘ la neuvaine’ of her féte. ‘There is in 
my opinion in the devotion of the inhabitants of Paris for Sainte Geneviéve 
something particularly affecting. One would say that she died only yester- 
day ;—and then she was a simple peasant, and was therefore unflattered during 
her lifetime, or unjustly exalted after her death. There is so much sim- 
plicity, veracity, and ingenuousness in this chronicle—we perceive that there 
is something so authentic and incontestible hidden beneath thislegend! And 
then that tomb before which the long-haired kings have knelt, and those ve- 
nerated bones upon which the magistrates, the princes, and people of France 
have fixed their eyes for fourteen centuries !—in short, all those traditions of 
our ancient Paris, all those acts of memorable charity, and those miraculous 
deeds which are registered in prophane history, have this in particular, that 
they have never been controverted or contested by any sectarian; and one 
would say that the humility of St. Genevi¢ve would have disarmed even the 
enemies of our faith. ‘ Do not attack me on the subject of the prodigies 
performed by that bonne fille,’ said Voltaire to me in one of his letters, which 
I preserve ; ‘ that of Ardens, for instance, is as clearly demonstrated to me 
as the death of Tiberius and the brutality of Calvin. I experience a childish 
emotion whenever St. Geneviéve is mentioned. She is my shepherdess—my 
good virgin. Let us say no more on the subject, madame, unless you have 
sworn to persecute me.’ 

“* We found the church of Nanterre so crammed that we sent for the sa- 
cristans to inquire if they could not admit us into the ‘ enceinte’ beside the 
shrine for the relics. ‘ Ah, mesdames! no one is any longer allowed to 
enter the sanctuary. M. Le Doyen has forbidden us to allow the ladies of 
the court to approach the relics, and you are of course aware that Mme. de 
Créquy stole from us last year a bit of the true cross’ ‘Mme. de Créquy, 
did you say?’ ‘ Ah, mon Dieu, oui, mesdames. She stole it from the very 
altar.’ I burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, while Mme. de Marsan 
asked them how they could suppose that the pious thief was Mme. de Créquy. 
‘ It was certainly she, mesdames. She came in a carriage and six, with a red 
cover ; f her liveries were yellow with red lace, and her tailie was equal to 





* See Monthly Mag. No. XCLI., p. 69. 
+ An imperial of crimson velvet, and external mark of the “ honneurs du 
Louvre.” 
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both of yours.’ ‘ You see,’ said the countess in a whisper to me, and with 
a terrified air, ‘ that it is La Marechale de N they allude to, and this is 
not her first exploit of the kind” In fact, I perfectly recollected that La 
Marechale had been accused of several similar transgressions, and particu- 
larly of having cribbed, as the vulgar would say, a part of the arm of La 
Bienheureuse Jeanne de Chantal. She had borrowed this relic from the 
sisters of La Visitation, who never could get her to return it. They dis- 
covered at last that the relic had been dissolved in a medicine, after having 
been pounded in a mortar in her own presence, and given to her son, the 
young Duke D’A., in the hope that it would cure him of the measles. 

«« As our liveries and armorial bearings were the same, the crowd assem- 
bled round the church had taken her equipage for mine. But some time 
after it was ascertained by whom the theft had really been committed. The 
archbishop consequently sent his proctor to the hotel de N., and La Mare- 
chale said, in her defence, that a stolen relic being necessary for her purpose, 
she had preferred taking upon herself all the responsibility than exposing 
any other person to the penalty of sacrilege. It was on this occasion that 
the Archbishop of Paris and the Bishop of Chartre took the precaution of 
forbidding her the communion, which was generally blamed, because they 
did not choose to publish their motives. 

“* Those who had no tlived on terms of intimacy with La Marechale would 
never have taken her to be cracked, or have imagined that she carried on an 
epistolary correspondence with the Holy Virgin and the Patriarchs. She 
used to deposit her letters in a pigeon-house at the hotel de N. As she re- 
gularly found answers to them, it is supposed that these were written by her 
chaplain, the famous Abbé Grisel. She was sometimes indignant at the 
familiar tone assumed towards her—‘ de la part,’ so she expressed herself, 
‘ d’une petite bourgeoise de Nazareth.’ 

“* She had discovered, or thought she had discovered, for she was always 
in search of superstitious ideas, that she had an ancestor in the noble house 
of the Loups of Gascony, from which so many ‘ gentillatrés’ have pretended 
to be descended. La Marechale was in consequence convinced that the 
Fairy Melluséne would appear at the foot of her bed whenever a descendant 
of the said Melluséne and of Count Geoffroy, her husband, was to die. It is 
most singular that La Marechale correctly prophesied the death of forty or 
fifty persons, of which she said she had been warned by that means. Ex- 
plain this as you will, but the fact is certain. 

“* One evening, at the menagerie at Versailles, she ordered the lion cage 
to be thrown open. The animals appeared confounded ; apparently their 
instinct told them that there was not much to be got out of an old woman 
so dry, and so well defended by at least thirty ells of thick silk spread 
on hoops, and padded out by ‘ matelassures insipides,’ as the doctors would 
say; but the fact is certain, that the lions only stared in her face, and 
allowed her to quit their den as she went in. ‘The diocesan bishop of the 
menagerie, who was M. de Chartres, undertook to make it a case of con- 
science; but she gave him a good setting down, and told him he had never 
read his Bible, or that he was a man of little faith, ‘as it was well known 
that lions could never do any thing against the house of Levis'—(to two 
gentlemen of which name she happened to be related by marriage). 

“‘ The Abbess of the Abbaye aux Bris, who perished on the revolutionary 
scaffold in 1793, used to relate an amusing story of La Marechale. She 
arrived one day at the Altar de Notre Dame, bowing and complimenting the 
statue of the Virgin, in the style of the best society. The prayer of the day 
was to obtain for Marshal N., the husband of the petitioner, a sum of 
18,000frs. which he was in want of ;—afterwards, the Order of the Garter, 
which he was very desirous of obtaining, as it was the only great honour 
that had never entered his family, and finally the diploma of Prince of the 
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Roman Empire.—Suddenly a little shrill voice was heard to exclaim— 
‘ Madame la Marechale—you will not have the 18,000frs. which you ask for 
your husband; he has already 300,000 crowns a-year, and that is quite 
enough. He is already Duke and Peer, a Grandee of Spain, and Marshal of 
France. He has already the collars of the Saint Esprit and of the Golden 
Fleece. Your family is fairly overwhelmed with court favours, and if you 
are not satisfied, it is because nothing will content you. I advise you to 
renounce the idea of becoming a Princess of the Empire; and you may rely 
upon it, your husband will not have the Order of the Garter.’ 

“The extravagant Marechale was not in the least surprised or discon- 
certed; she imagined that it was the infant Jesus who had addressed her; 
she therefore cried out—‘ Hold your tongue, little boy, and let your mamma 
speak.’ A burst of laughter was then heard, which proceeded from that 
pious madcap Henri Moreton de Chabullon, first page to the Queen, who 
had hidden himself behind the altar.” 





EXHIBITION oF ANCIENT FEMALE CosTUME. 

Tuese Dresses, which are certainly very curious and interesting, as speci- 
mens of costumes, are the property of Mrs. Luson, a remarkable charac- 
ter, who lived to the age of 116 years. She was born in 1700, and, after 
shining as a beauty at the courts of the three first Georges, retired from pub- 
lic life, and lived secluded for the space of fifty years in the enjoyment of a 
handsome fortune. The excellent state of preservation of these habiliments 
forms no inconsiderable part of their merit. Jnéer alia, here is a cloth of 
gold gown, faced with black Genoa velvet; a black velvet petticoat, with 
three rows of gold fringe, worn by queen Elizabeth as half-mourning for 
Mary of Scotland. The dresses of Lady Cromwell and her daughter, but 
especially those of Lady Fauconberg, Lady Russell, and Lady Fleetwood, if 
they were displayed with taste upon a fine figure, would appear exceedingly 
rich and elegant. 





Burrorp’s PANORAMA OF THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

To all who are anxious to form some notion of the appearance and situa- 
tion of the stupendous cataract which is represented in this painting, we 
especially recommend a visit to Mr. Burford’s room in Leicester Square. It 
seems that Captain Basil Hall had recommended the Panofamic, as the only 
probable style by which any thing like justice could be done to the original 
scene, for not only might the colossal proportions of the cataract itself be 
conveyed by this means, but also its beautiful position in the landscape. We 
have no hesitation in acceding to Mr. Burford the praise of having gone far 
beyond any former delineation, that we are acquainted with, of this sublime 
view. Even the fastidious eye of the artist must be gratified with the gene- 
ral atmospheric hue, and with the admirable execution of the masses of rock 
and the foliage. The great body of water which occupies so large a space in 
the picture is exceedingly transparent and clear in the colouring. The vapour 
arising from the pit of the fall, and the Iris formed by the sun’s rays on the 
mist are painted with the utmost delicacy, and contrast well with the bolder 
parts. Between Goat Island and the Table Rock, a space measuring three 
quarters of a mile, rushes the enormous mass of water down a precipice 
upwards of a hundred and fifty fect in height. The view has been taken 
from Table Rock, which is on a level with the crest of the fall, and forms the 
boundary of the Canadian side of the river. Supposing the spectator to be 
stationed on this rock and facing the cataract he will have to his right the 
Canadian woods, and the heights where Forsyth’s Hotel is erected; behind, 
the flowing river wooded to the edge of the banks; in the distance, Montmo- 
renci Falls and Goat Island, which complete the circle of the landscape. 
The principal feature of the painting, which of course is the great Fall, is so 
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happily executed that the eye is almost deceived; the effect of motion and 
uproar in the “abundance of waters” is ably given; and by the judicious 
introduction of a partial gloom in the distant sky behind the rapids a proper 
degreee of force is bestowed upon this mighty object. The warmly tinted 
clouds, which seem congregating for stormy purposes, harmonize luxuri- 
antly with the rich autumnal foliage of the nearer trees, and form a striking 
contrast to the coolness of the river. We have no doubt that the public 
patronage will warrant the opinion that it is the most interesting and ma- 
4}193s Panarama that has been exhibited for some time. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Tartar’s Triumpu.— Mr. Cutlar Ferguson has called 
upon ministers to remonstrate with the Emperor of Russia, on be- 
half of the unhappy Poles—with what success, may be supposed when 
he appealed to a house the most subservient of all that has preceeded 
it to the most craven of leaders. If England would but raise her 
voice, not in the pitiful sneaking way she has hitherto done, but with 
the bold bearing befitting her strength and station, the bearded dogs 
could no more continue their atrocities than dares the coward wolf 
attack the-bold hunter that seeks him. But the fear of war is thrust 
upon us by our pusillanimous ministry, as an excuse for our per- 
mitting treaties to be trampled upon—and is the British nation at last 
brought to quake before an impudent bully, that a blow from an 
oaken cudgel would fell to the ground ? 

The power of Russia is the most splendid humbug of modern 
times. It is a modern huge cast-iron colossus, that would take a 
crow-bar only to shiver to atoms. Russia cannot go to war with 
England—she dares not. Her dealers in tallow and hemp, or, as they 
waggishly call themselves, nobles, exist only by their trade with 
England ; and if their traffic were put an end to, the sea swept of their 
ships, and their ports blockaded, they would immediately take the 
short method of raising such blockade, by strangling their master. 
Such a process is not new to these gentry. 





KNOWLEDGE THE ViTAL PrincipLE.—A negotiation has been 
pending between the French and English postmasters, relative to the 
quicker dispatch of letters between the two countries. Some diffi- 
culty, it appears, has arisen on cur part respecting newspapers, which 
seems rather extraordinary, inasmuch as the free postage would be 
in our favour, if we may judge from the bulk and weight of our 
journals, compared with the French. We hope the directors of our 
establishment may not be adopting the plan of the travelling John 
Bull of the present day, who, hearing so much of French extortion 
and finesse, by way of guarding against imposition, invariably bids 
about half the worth of every article he wishes to buy, and is conse- 
quently now considered the most beggarly curmudgeon under the 
sun. Newspapers are as necessary to our comfort as food and 
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clothing, and therefore every facility should be afforded in postage. 
It is quite lamentable that all we know of our neighbours is from the 
short extracts in our own journals. If the postage were taken off we 
might enjoy their “ atrocious murders,” “extensive swindling,” &c., 
and furnish them with abundant entertainment of a like nature, upon 
equally reasonable terms. It is clear that the directors have not the 
good of the public at heart, or they would take off this tax upon 
knowledge. With many, a newspaper is even essential to existence 
—we encountered an old French acquaintance a short time since, who 
does not find it convenient at this time to reside in his native country, 
and had determined to fix his abode in Italy. He appeared to be 
almost dying with the asthma ;—‘‘ Good heavens, my dear Sir, how 
could you leave Italy to encounter such a climate as ours? Why you 
will not live a month here.” “Mon Dieu!” cried the Frenchman 
piteously, coughing for his life, and bringing his shoulders upon a 
level with his ears, “ what can I do? would you have me live ina 
place where I cannot see the Cunsti/ulionel ?” 





PartTImaALity oF PoiLanruHropists.—Lord Ashley has behaved nobly 
in his endeavours to relieve the unhappy condition of the factory 
children. He has done his utmost to remove an evil, the effects of 
which have been so pernicious as to cause a powerful feeling of indig- 
nation against the abettors of such cruelty. The sufferings of Negroes 
have been held up to our commiseration so long, as to create a cru- 
sade against their owners, while the still more aggravated wrongs of 
our poor little white slaves have been unheeded. Philanthropists 
seem to have exhausted all their sympathies on foreign subjects, and 
have wholly disregarded the cries of our helpless domestic sufferers. 
In what respect does the mercenary feeling which prompted the rude 
soldiers of Cortez to sacrifice their victims in unwholesome mines, 
differ from the unworthy dishonest spirit of gain which stimulates the 
British manufacturer to the immolation of infancy ? It is this accursed 
pervading spirit which demoralizes all classes. The wealthy are reck- 
less of the means by which they encrease their store, and the poor, 
by its influence, can submit to the unnatural sacrifice of their own 
offspring. 

It was to check this diabolical system, and restore a more whole- 
some feeling that Lord Ashley introduced his bill to limit the hours 
of labour—to take under the protection of the law all who were ex- 
cluded from it. The spirit of Mammon, however, triumphed in the 
reformed house, and the humane projector of the measure was obliged 
to resign it into the hands of the ministry, to meet the views of par- 
ties. It was deemed inexpedient to disturb the British manufacturer 
in the management of his mill, excepting as it might please himself. 
That Moloch may be fed, the British slave trade must be protected. 
How shall we stand in the eyes of nations, when it is acknowledged 
by a British ministry, that the interests of trade are paramount to 
those of humanity—when our legislature fosters the most contempti- 
ble of all ambition, that of wealth? We sacrifice health, comfort, and 
honour at the shrine of gain—hypocritical adulation of those to whom 
we ostentatiously lend our treasure, we mistake for gratitude. How 
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like we are to withered Jezebel, tricked out in jewels and costly ap- 
parel, and mistaking the sneering gaze of the multitude for admira- 
tion ! 

Equant Disrrisurion or Justice.—How much has been said 
and written on the supremacy of British law, the great guardian 
‘angel of England, the palladium of liberty, the shield of every free- 
born Briton—before whose frown the mightiest are humbled, and to 
whose fostering protection the poor and outcast fly for refuge! <Ac- 
cording to various authorities, if any thing can equal the wisdom and 
beneficence of the law, it is the purity of its administrators. Hear 
the following :— 

Bow Srreet.—A poor woman applied to Sir F. Roe for a warrant against a 
person who had beaten and cruelly ill used her. She was asked by the offi- 
cers ‘‘ Had she four shillings?’’ She said all she had was two, and she had 
no means of getting more. On this Sir F. Roe said the warrant could not 
be granted. The poor creature left the office in great trouble. 





So this is the upshot of all our vapouring about beneficence and wis- 
dom. Unless four shillings be forthcoming, the grossest crimes are 
to be unredressed, and the greatest delinquents are to escape justice. 
This is the great guardian angel of England with a vengeance—a 
meretricious wanton, whose smiles are only to be obtained through 
her caprice or her cupidity. Let us prate no more of “ even-handed 
justice,” the great privilege of every jree-born Briton, and such like 
stuff! What, in the name of all that is honest, is the country saddled 
with the enormous expenses arising from police offices and police offi- 
cers for, if a miserable individual, who has been beaten and cruelly 
ill-used can obtain no redress because she possesses only two shillings 
instead of four ? 


Lawyers AND Locusts.—The situation of the Thellusson property 
has been brought before the House of Lords, by Lord Lyndhurst, to 
alter the provisions of an iniquitous will, made by an infatuated and 
conceited old man, to exclude his immediate descendants from any 
benefit in his property, that his posterity might enjoy an immense 
accumulation of wealth ; the harpies of the law have, however, con- 
trived effectually to mar the old gentleman’s intention by taking the 
proceeds of the estates entirely to themselves, which for thirty years 
they have enjoyed very comfortably. Nearly half a million of money 
of the unfortunate claimants has been sacrificed to this greedy and 
grasping profession. When are we to have a clearing out of this den 
of thieves? We fear it will require another miraculous interference ere 
the money changers and extortioners can be thrust from the Temple. 
What were the plagues of Egypt—what were her swarms of locusts 
compared to ours? Lawyers are more prolific and devouring than 
ever locusts were. Four timesa year are we condemned, for our sins, 
to enduretheir diabolical increase. Each term brings its fresh swarm, 
spreading themselves over the land, so long as a morsel of manna re- 
mains whereon they can feed. As we have no means of extirpating 
them, our only hope is that in time, when there is nothing left to prey 
upon, they may devour each other, and like the two cats, with such 
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success, that nothing may be left of each but his fail! Most earnest~ 
ly do we hope that the time may arrive when Westminster Hall may 
be the scene of such a conflict, and that we may live to see the floor 
of that venerable edifice strewed with éails, and neither wigs nor law- 
yers hanging to them. 


BisHors AND THEIR BeNeEFITSs.—Pious reader! prepare yourself 
for the worst ; for that great champion of prelacy, the pamphleteering 
Phillpotts, has announced that spoliation having commenced, ruin 
and anarchy will follow ;—that things will then resolve themselves 
into their original elements, and chaos resume its empire. We are 
therefore utterly undone—such is the result of the Irish church bill 
having been read a second time in the House of Lords. 

How such serious consequences can arise from such unimportant 
premises, we leave such conjurors as the dignitary of Exeter to ex- 
plain ; but, of this we are certain, that the passing of such a beggarly 
mutilated measure should have the effect of scaring churchmen from 
their propriety, is a much more significant sign than passing a dozen 
bills similar to that which so excites their pious wrath. The senti- 
ments which this discussion have elicited, shew more plainly than 
one could expect, the determined hostility of the clergy to their 
own reformation,—their clinging to mammon,—their proverbial in- 
tolerance and worldly pride. The unabated continuance of such 
unamiable characteristics of prelacy in the present dignitaries argue 
a consummation that no legislature can provide against—the moral 
degradation of the hierachy in the opinion of the people. What may 
be the effect of such a crisis requires no Phillpotts to prognosticate. 
It must end in a thorough regeneration of the church. The pam- 
pered prelate must be shorn of his unwieldy fleece that the humble 
and pious may have food. 

We hope to see the day when spoliation—if such is to be the term 
—will be carried toa much greater extent than the present paltry 
little measure of justice to a suffering people—when palace and park, 
with lands, freehold and copyhold estates, houses and tenements, with 
all the pomp and circumstance of prelacy, will be made available to 
the real wants of the nation—when Bishop Phillpotts himself will 
find exercise for his christian charities—they will not ruin him—and 
time to edify the world with pamphlets through the medium of a 
comfortable though modest episcopal salary from government. 

The collection of a vestry cess, the arbitrary imposition of a pro- 
testant tax upon a catholic people, is admitted on all sides to be in- 
iquitous ; yet, at the bare mention of the clergy subscribing it from 
their enormous funds, the whole clerical body scream with religious 
indignation: take it from the landlord, squeeze it from the tenant— 
they will bear a little more squeezing; but spare the pious. Yet 
when we consider for whom this cess is raised and for what purpose, 
when we see it handed over to our grasping priesthood for the object 
of continuing their solemn farce of maintaining a church without a 
congregation, we cannot for our lives see any class of men on whom 
it should more justly fall. 


The indignation with which the proposal to reduce the number of 
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Irish sinecure bishops was met with on the parts of their British 
brethren, was truly orthodox. This awful explosion of wrath was 
manifested through the medium of their mouthpiece, the champion of 
the church. The ingenuity with which he parried the arguments of 
the Premier,—that the number of Irish was inconsistent with and 
disproportioned to the number of English bishops, and their conse- 
quent uselessness, being a reason for their reduction,—was facetious 
but not convincing :—‘“ The fact is,” said the divine, “ that the fault 
is not in the superabundance of Irish, but in the extreme paucity of 
the English sees. It was the intention of Archbishop Cranmer to have 
added sixteen sees to this favoured island. It was not done—more is 
the pity ; but I would recommend the measure, and then the propor- 
tion will be right to a fraction.” Generous Phillpotts! how ill we 
requite your generosity. However, we have but little knowledge of 
clerical arithmetic, and therefore cannot be supposed to understand 
the full measure of our obligation. But the great phial of wrath was 
poured out on the unhappy catholic clergy. The man of lawn 
positively shrieked at the presumption of such an obscure class as- 
suming the title of archbishop and bishop, and moreover, with a 
climax of assurance, calling their paltry communion a church !—A 
church indeed! what will impudence arrive at! That they should 
dare to call that a church which does not possess one of its elements ! 
Where are its palaces? where is its wealth—where its pride, its vain 
glory, its covetousness? It has neither lands nor tenements—it has 
no tithes—and more than all, it has no Phillpotis!) How then can such 
pretenders to piety arrogate to themselves the distinction of a church, 
divested as they are of its commonest attributes ? 


WANDERING Jews AND TRAVELLED Wirs.—Legislative gentle- 
men are not satisfied with sneaking an unobtrusive vote for con- 
science sake ; but, by placing their opinions upon record in the shape 
of a speech, they appear to covet the equivocal distinction of a fools- 
cap and bells,—forgetting that such outward and visible sign is no 
longer sought for by those who pretend to any thing beyond that 
which such emblem signifies. We should be inclined from pure pity 
to disabuse the unconscious noodle, did we not see him so vain- 
glorious from his imagined honours—frisking about with the intoxi- 
cated glee of one who has clutched a mitre—anon shaking his deco- 
rated noddle, and listening to its tinkling appendages with all the 
inane conceit of a bellwether. 

During the third reading of the Jewish relief bill Sir C. Burrell 
raised the admiration of the House by the extent of his reading, and 
the happy conclusions he drew therefrom. That the House was not 
convinced by his reasoning is a fresh proof of its inability to appre- 
ciate truth. The Hon. Baronet contended that “ Jews had no right 
to sit in a Christian legislature, inasmuch as they were always a sepa- 
rate people, and it was prophesied that they should be scattered over 
all nations. Moreover, they have been driven to parts of the earth 
that no Christian had ever reached, namely, to beyond Timbuctoo !” 
(Roars of laughter.) 'The Hon. Baronet then read to the house some 
important passages from “ Keith on Prophecy,” which clearly proved 
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the point he had Jaboured to establish, that Jews had aclually pene- 
trated as far as Timbuctoo! The consequence was obvious: after such 
material facts had been elicited, how could any doubt exist as to the 
expediency of granting privileges to men who had actually ‘aken pri- 
vileges which no Christian, with the fear of the tomahawk before his 
eyes, dare aspire to? How could relief be granted with propriety, to 
a class possessing such vicious propensities to travel—that had dis- 
graced themselves by penetrating such a mysterious country as that 
beyond Timbuctoo! Besides, if perchance some interesting Hebrew 
were returned to the house, to watch over the monied interests of 
the people, what security has an hon. member, that he might not rub 
against that arch-prince of travellers, the ‘‘ Wandering Jew,” and 
thus acquire an itch for travelling which might disqualify him for 
the senate. No: the bill ought not to pass. Forbid it, shades of 
Clapperton and Bruce ! 

An enlightened member of the house, y’clept Mr. A. Johnstone, 
very significantly remarked ; “ Before the House admitted Jews to the 
privileges of Christians, they should cease to be Jews, and become 
Christians!” This was no doubt very good advice, only the hon. 
gent. forgot to explain by what ingenious process they could admit 
Jews to privileges, who had ceased to be Jews! We suspect this was 
some sly stroke of wit, which we cannot comprehend. The House, 
as usual, when any thing capital is said, which they do not under- 
stand, “ roared /” 

Rustic Reapinc.—A_ stranger perambulating London and _ its 
vicinity, would fancy that our aristocracy were by no means confined 
to one quarter of the town, and that they were likewise much more 
numerous than is acknowledged. He would be led into this er- 
ror by the extraordinary number of hatchments visible in all parts. 
The fact is, that in England there are no bounds to the conceit of 
wealth. People possessed of competence fancy that the first step to 
gentility consists in apeing the folly of their superiors; so that if a 
wealthy pawnbroker is summoned to meet his Redeemer, instead of 
covering the three balls with black crape, his inconsolable family 
forthwith plaster against his box at the outskirts, sundry figures of 
hobgoblins, to denote the rank of the illustrious deceased. A funny 
specimen of ignorance in these matters occurred a few weeks ago at 
Stamford. Two country fellows were going home from market, when 
the attention of one was attracted by something unusual at the road- 
side. “I say, Bill,” said he to his companion, “I'll be hanged if 
there be’nt a new public house—what’s the sign?” “ Summut like a 
Bull’s Yead, I think,” said the other; “ and there’s the name under- 
neath ; I never heard of it in these parts afore, let’s go and try their 
tap.” Up went the silly yokels to the house, through a garden in 
front, and finding the door shut, they very unceremoniously saluted 
it with a thundering knock. It was as quickly opened by a servant 
in black, with his head powdered as white as a cauliflower. ‘“ Why, 
Bill,” exclaimed one of our bumpkins at this apparition, “ if this ‘ere 
beant the rummest chap of a waiter as ever I seed !’’ So, seating him- 
self in a chair, and looking about him, he said to the servant, “ I say, 
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my chap, you don’t seem to be troubled with much custom at the 
Bull’s Head ; bring us a mug of beer.”—“ Bull's Yead—mug of 
beer ? ” muttered the servant, first looking at one customer, and then 
at the other in evident astonishment. ‘‘ Why, what’s the chap staring 
at? If you don’t know your business, send up Mr. Resurgam.” “ Mr. 
Resurgam!” echoed the man. “ Yes; that’s the name under the 
sign, yeant it—your master?” bellowed the rustic. ‘“ Hush!” said 
the servant, “ my master’s dead.” ‘ Well then, send us Mrs. Resur- 
gam—your missus.” ‘ My mistress is in London,” said the footman, 
who hardly knew whether to call “ thieves” or “ murder.” “ Well, 
then, zounds, bring us up the ale,” said the bumpkin in a rage.— 
« Ale!” repeated the bewildered domestic ; “ Where does the man 
think that I’m to get ale? Why, I am on a separate maintenance.” 
« What be that?” “ Why, board wages to be sure. What the 
deuce do you take me for?” ‘“ Take you for!” roared the rustic, 
upsetting his chair-——‘ why, for a long-legged, woolly-headed im- 
postor ; and if Resurgam wasnt dead, he’d deserve a good larrupping. 
You and your Bull’s Yead! Catch I inside a Bull’s Yead again ! 
aye, or any other yead, what’s kept by one of such a family. D---n 
the Resurgams, I say, root and branch ; Come along, Gekup !” 

Rep JACKETS MADE USEFUL.—We cannot imagine what demon 
can have perverted the tastes of those that have the ordering of such 
things, to cause such a fancy exhibition of our Life Guards, as we are 
occasionally favoured with. Figurez vous, gentle reader, in addition 
to the usual attendance of six feet two of a Yorkshireman, with his 
customary quantity of leather—a sort of Kamtskatkan elevation of 
bear-skin, to the height of about two feet six ; and you behold as 
pretty an ursine specimen as ever issued from Icelandic den. Astro- 
nomers may in future be independent of hazy nights, they may occa- 
sionally gloat over the sublime beauties of Ursa Major, without the 
aid of a telescope. 

We suspect, however, that in this age of retrenchment, the military 
are about to be made profitable, and are accordingly dressed up as 
Bogies, to be \et out to frighten little children with. We are certain 
of this, that if any violent outbreak of loyalty should seize the black- 
guards, they will be in no want of grisly Guys for the 5th of No- 
vember. 

There is an universal wailing amongst the cavalry, in consequence 
of the late regulations, stripping them of their fancy costumes, and 
plaistering them all with an indiscriminate coat of “ brickdust.” 
The poor gentlemen are crying fit to break their hearts. They swear 
all manner of gentlemanlike oaths that they will never fight without 
their jackets. Poor gentlemen! we would not wish to inflame their 
despair ; but if they would take our advice, they would cut up their 
bear-skins into boas, and their red jackets into rag mops, and thus 
earn immortal renown amongst their countrywomen, instead of fright- 
ening them into fits by acting the parts of monsters in military melo- 
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Com¥rortrasLE Converts. This is the ANT1 Sportine Macazine, 
and it delights us to find that our converts are on the increase. 
They are all too persons of some consideration. Lately that fine 
old Judge, Sir John Bayley, came in—a man worthy of being classed 
with the best of the Magna Charta Barons. Our fresh recruits con- 
sist of a few Members of Parliament—Mr. G. Lamb, Mr. Hardy, 
Mr. Hill, and others. In a debate on the Police Bill, when the 
Quaker moved a clause for the suppression of dog-fights and bear- 
baits within five miles of Temple Bar, they stood up like men, and 
said that they could not agree to it, unless all similar sports pursued 
by the rich—all pastimes in which animals were put to pain for the 
amusement of man (coronetted or cuffed,) such as angling, hare- 
hunting, and fox-hunting, were also put down. This is gratifying. 
The anglers, by-the-bye, are on our hook: we purpose playing them 
presently. We shall make them smart—for we, in the dark days of 
our adolescence, were accomplished in angling, as well as famous in 
fox-hunting. Few men have taken larger trout, or more formidable 
timber—but, in the very vigour of our life, we have seen the error of 
our ways. A fox-hunter is a brute; an angler, if in breeches, is 
Belial—if in petticoats, ‘none but herself can be her parallel :” the 
human imagination has conceived nothing with which she can be 
likened. 

The clause of Mr. Pease was adopted ; but it is some consolation 
to find, from the country papers, that game is still hawked about the 
provincial towns, and that, from the operation of the late Act, it must 
soon be exterminated. This is “a consolation most devoutly to be 
wished.” It would vastly diminish the county rates (197 poachers 
were imprisoned, in ove county jail, during the past year)—benefit 
the farmers, and save hundreds from the gallows! 


More Grirrins! We learn from one of these choice sources of 
select information, a fashionable newspaper, that the noble and inter- 
esting shop-keepers at a late fancy fair for some bon ton charity, 
“had each her family arms emblazoned over her separate boutique.” 
What a misfortune that these fair dealeresses and chapwomen should 
not have adopted some more intelligible mode of exhibiting their 
identity to the astonished gaze of their customers than through the 
hieroglyphical medium of griffins and hobgoblins! Why not write 
their names as legibly as they can on the walls, or send for the chalker 
from “ Warrens’ 30 Srranp” to do it for them? Surely such fair 
faces and delicate fingers are but unaptly represented by boars’ heads 
and canine paws! Apropos des bottes—we find that his majesty has been 
graciously pleased to appoint Mr. Somebody to the honourable office 
of “Rouge Dragon’—what is Rouge Dragon? what possible ser- 
vice can such a monster do the country ? Excepting Sir Henry Har- 
dinge, we know of no knight sufficiently stalwart to encounter him, 
should he take to vomiting fire and brimstone. We shrewdly suspect 
that the dragons of antiquity were no other than these of the present 
day clothed in the invulnerable scales of place and sinecure—de- 
or — at a quarter’s meal than would be sufficient for a score 
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of poor families for a year. We hope to see some day a champion 
arise—a champion of real reform that will sweep away.a crowd of 
such pestilent penny-trumpeters and render their existence to after 
times what those of antiquity are to us—a fable. 





Loss or A Lapy’s Virtu.—A paragraph has lately appeared in 
the daily papers, headed ** Darina Burewary,” which appears to 
have consisted in the furtive abstraction of various articles of virtu 
from the residence of Mrs. Lane Fox. These valuables are described 
as being “several tops of scent bottles, the cover of a soup-tray, 
several trinkets, a blue cross and a blue heart—two amethyst hearts, 
joined together with gold snakes,” &c. &c. We are further informed 
that suspicion is attached to one Lucas, a notorious character, (a neigh- 
bour of Mrs. Fox’s,) as “ he was seen to run from his house in 
Shephard’s market, at the time the fellony was committed.” 

Now, in our humble opinion, the fact of Mr. Lucas, running from 
Shephard’s market, at the time of the robbery in Curzon Street, would 
seem to argue that that notorious and nimble individual ought 
to be one of the last on whom suspicion should alight, unless it can 
be shewn that “ he can be in two places at once, like a bird or a fish.” 
We would also humbly suggest that if the fact of being a notorious 
character were sufficient of itself to create suspicion, the greater por- 
tion of our aristocracy would be open to grave suspicions of hay- 
ing stolen Mrs. Fox’s two amethyst hearts, joined together with gold 
snakes—unless indeed any enthusiastic missionary, absorbed in some 

ious expedition against the heathen, may have dropped in, and 
beeing from the reports of his predecessors, that even glass 
beads have made more converts than either tracts or teaching, despising 
all selfish considerations, may, in the “ amabilis insania” of his zeal, 
have pocketed the gew-gaws, and packed them up with his other 
irresistible arguments, glorying in the prodigious effect likely to be 
produced upon an auditory of New Zealand savages, by holding out 
to them the fascinating inducements of Mrs. Lane Fox’s blue cross and 
blue heart, her tops of scent-bottles, and her silver cover of a soup- 
tray ! The benighted heathen, indeed! Bah! They need not send 
their mammon across the seas: there is too much miserable heathen at 
home—the factory child—the starving artisan— whoin their utter misery 
in the midst of ease and plenty, are driven, by the callousness of their 
ruthless fellow-creatures, to doubt the beneficence of their creator—a 
position than which none so awful—so intensely horrible can possi- 
bly be imagined. Miracles have ceased—Elijah would find no food in 
thedeserts now—the ravens are busy ona more importantmatter—they 
are gorging themselves, and if, while suffering under the agonies 
consequent on repletion, they possess a mouthful which they cannot 
swallow, instead of giving it to good Elijah in their native wilderness, 
they transmit it by some sleek young raven, in hereditary black—* a 
kite of their own kin and kidney,” who can’t provide for his bill, to 
some Bummagee, Dummagee, Fummagee, Cummagee, Hickery, Pick- 





ery, heaven knows who, a thousand leagues off—some gentleman of 


consequence, elegantly tattoed in the first style of fashion, with logs 
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iike lamp-posts in the lobes of his ears—and numerous trophies o¢ 
his murders, in the shape of skulls nailed to his wigwam—H oki Poki 
Wankee Fum, perhaps, that unhappy prince, who when— 


Of fifty wives he was bereft, 
He hadn’t more than fifty left— 


or some relative of that illustrious old lady, “ renowned in story,” 
who, after having been converted and baptized, on being asked, at 
the point of death, by a pious missionary, if there was any thing she 
could think of to sooth her departing spirit, replied with an emphatic 
gastronomic glance at her heavenly comforter, “Oh! how my soul 
languishes for the broiled hand of a delicate Pawnee child!” 

Our missionary-mongers, most of whom, by the bye, are women 
ugly ab initio, and hopeless of husbands, or lovely sinners who have 
become saints, when paint and putty failed to conceal the cracks in 
their shop-fronts, would infinitely more advance the glory of God, by 
consecrating their subscribed millions to the alleviation of that infer- 
nal toil which stunts the body, and warps the very soul of the factory 
child, or by employing the industrious artisans, who, with folded arms, 
and pale haggard faces, lurk about the streets of manufacturing 
towns, longing for work, with the worm of hunger gnawing 
their entrails—or even by decreasing the national debt, and thus al- 
leviating the pressure of taxation on the miserable shop-keepers, than 
by sending their black-legged ambassadors to preach the gospel among 
unwilling savages. The industrious poor of this country are more in 
want of ghostly comfort than the cannibals. Administer to their 
pressing necessities by giving them rational and proper employment, 
at a fair price ; throttle the serpent of want, that, as in the group of 
the Laocoon, grips in its horrid grasp the wretched father and his 
offspring, and more converts to Christianity may be made in this 
“tight little island,” among the despairing starving wretches in our 
manufacturing cities in one year, than among the fat heathen in half 
a million. The pale silk-weaver of Spital-fields, with enough 
beef’ in his belly to thank God for, would sing a psalm of thank giving 
with much more sincerity and benefit to his soul, than Hoki Poki 
Wankee Fum, after having gorged himself on the pope’s eye and 
parts adjacent ofa roasted foe. 


Tuer Nosie anp GaLLtantr Marquess.—It must be a matter of 
severe mortification to our ministry to erase from our navy list so 
honoured a name as that of Napier and it could not but excite the 
disgust of all those who are justly proud of the bravery of our fel- 
low countrymen, to witness the pertinacity with which the Marquess 
of Londonderry pressed the subject on the attention of the govern- 
ment. There ought to be a secret affinity between gallant spirits, 
which should induce respect even for the achievement of an enemy. 
But that the Marquess, a gallant soldier himself, should be so far 
divested of that feeling as to press for the completion of an act 
which others could hardly contemplate without sorrow and shame, 
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can only be understood by the principle, that a slavish subservience 
to an illiberal faction, may chase every generous and soldierlike feel- 
ing from the heart. However just the principle of a law may be, it 
is seldom we can find an amateur bourreau to carry it into effect. 
By-the-bye, we beg pardon, there is Johnson—the patriotic Byers 
too ! 


—— 


Nice Litrite Autrocrat.—One of those afflicting cases of extreme 
destitution and misery on the one side, and singular hard-heartedness 
on the other, which unfortunately are of such frequent occurrence at 
our police offices, was reported a few days since. 


** A soldier’s wife whose covering of tatters bespoke her penury, with an 
infant in her arms, and three others barefooted and nearly naked, were 
brought up by a police constable, charged with sleeping in the open air in the 
the laundry yard Westminster. Maaistrate.—What have you to say to 
this? Woman.—I am travelling from Deptford, Sir, towards Bristol, and I 
had no money to procure a lodging, so I and the children huddled close toge- 
ther to keep ourselves warm. Macistrate.—Are you a soldier's wife? 
Woman.—Yes Sir, my husband is in the 95th foot, and is now at the Cape, 
I want to reach the depot of the regiment, that I may remain there till he 
returns. Magristrate.—Aye; that is all very well. I shall commit you for 
fourteen days to prison! Woman.—Oh! do not for God’s sake! surely our 
poverty is no crime! do not send us to prison. Macistare.—For fourteen 
days, woman! The wretched creature was then removed with her infants 


had 


sobbing and cling around, to the lock up cells! 


If any one can read the above account unmoved, we do not envy 
him his ftelings. He can only be fit to superintend a knacker’s yard, 
or be a magistrate at a police office. 





Hear! Hear,—lIt is quite time that we should know the various 
meanings and modifications of meaning of which the word Hear ! is 
capable. More depends upon it than at first sight seems. Thoroughly 
to understand the debates, while that little monosyllable retains its 
present uncertainty, is morally impossible. It is a very Proteus of a 
verb, and assumes all significations. Most sounds have a definite 
meaning. The wild Indian does not make love in a war-whoop, nor 
do turtle-dovers coo No! when they mean Yes! But Members of 
Parliament are not governed by commonrules. Let us select two or 
three examples :— 

‘‘The noble Lord concluded by stating that the learned Member for Bother- 
ton, whose Hear! he heard, would bear him out in his statement.”’ 


Hence it appears that the word sometimes implies agreement, cor- 
roboration or assent. 

“Colonel Strutt wished to acquaint the House, that many persons out o 
doors were dissatisfied with the measures now under consideration (Hear, 
hear!) Did the honourable member for Fussyford mean to deny his state- 
ment? 

It is very evident, therefore, that the same word also expresses 
denial, and that it blows hot and cold. 


«« Mr. Bothering hardly considered it fair to impute motives to the peti- 
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tioners, which were not apparent on the face of theircomplaint. (Hear from 
Mr. Coffin.) He should be glad to learn from the learned member for 
Wiseacre, of what impropriety he was guilty in this assertion.” 

Mr. Coffin explained, that all he meant by his hear was, that, judging from 
the documents now on the table, and from others in private hands, he could 
only draw the inference that the petitioners would have acted better and more 
wisely in deferring their complaints till the next session.” 


A tolerable ellipsis this, and one which even Mr. Bothering him- 
self, albeit a veteran in parliamentary exclamation was incompetent 
to supply ! 

Common sense and patriotism demand that this portentous word 
should be subject to some rules and limitotions. The destinies of the 
country are not to be trifled with. Constituents are entitled to know 
what their representatives mean as often as they do themselves. We 
should have a scale of all the modulations of which this monster of a 
cry is capable. The reporters then might say that an honourable 
member cheered in the key of D minor, or C natural, and on refer- 
ence to the political gamut we might discover whether the sound 
was uttered in anger, pity, assent, denial, doubt, or derision. Having 
attained this knowledge, we might then talk about universal suffrage ; 
but, under present circumstances, we are all equally unqualified to 
elect mouth-pieces, not having a correct knowledge of the sounds 
which they emit. 





ProrEstant Ascenpancy.—If any thing can mark the intolerant 
antischristian spirit that pervades the Protestant Church in Ireland, 
itis the following extract from the Waterford Chronicle :— 

“« Our readers, the public, are aware of the anti-christian-like war which 
the parsons have been for years carrying on against the Roman Catholic 
College of St. John in this city. They are also aware that this is a college 
for the education of young men intended chiefly for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. The public must also recollect the indecent figure which these 
parsons cut last year in a court of justice whilst endeavouring to justify their 
having seized for tithes a quantity of bacon, the property of the reverend 
superiors of this college—we have now to lay before our readers a still more 
disgraceful scene which took place within the last week. On last Thursday 
six ruffians (constables engaged by the Church) lay in wait and about mid- 
night scaled the walls of the college pleasure-grounds. ‘They concealed 
themselves in an out-office till day-break, and the moment the kitchen-door 
was opened the ruffians rushed in and forcibly carried away some servants’ 
clothes and old women’s cloaks for tithes alleged to be due to Archdeacon 
Kennedy.’ 

With such instances as these, ought it to be a matter of surprise 
that the Irish should look upon the “ Church as by law established” 
with disgust and hatred? If these “men of Ged” were a little less 
anxious after the loaves and fishes, : nd had their duty more at heart, 
the Protestant Church would not be as it is in Ireland. Instead of 
attending to the interests of their flock, the sole care oft hese spiritual 
shepherds is the fleece, and this is a specimen of the “ exemplary 
body” in favour of which so pathetic an appeal has been made. 
« Men without a home !”—E gad! we cannot see how they can ever 
want a home at this rate. W olv es do uot prey upon each other, and 
parsons surely might have a little courtesy for the cloth. 
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Aristocratic Genivs.—The following paragraph must be par- 
ticularly gratifying to our dignified and exclusive aristocracy :— 

‘On Thursday last the Marquess of Worcester drove the Quicksilver coach 
out of Brighton, a great crowd of people were collected to witness the noble 
Marquiss’s skill.” 

What a blessing it is to this country that our hereditary legislators 
possess talents so varied and extraordinary as the noble Marquess. He 
is not ashamed to qualify himself for a seat in the House of Peers 
by a preparatory seat on the box of the Quicksilver. However some 
may smile at such a course, how could a stage-coach-bill be properly 
discussed, unless there were practical men in the house ? If noble 
lords limited their attainments to such questions as are connected 
solely with church or state—what chance would the country have of 
seeing a road-bill pass through its several stages with eclat? Who 
could horse it? It is delightful to observe a descendant of the 
noble house of Beaufort not disdaining such humble legislation and 
seeking instruction at the hands of Hell-fire Dick, Blazing Bill and 


Walham Wag! 
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DELAWARE, OR THE RuINED Famity. 3 vols. EptnsureH: CADELL. 


Lonpon : WuItTTraker, TREACHER, AND Co. 


We have read this tale with a considerable degree of interest: the plot 
is well conceived and skilfully executed, and the characters and incidents are 
successively developed in a manner which proves the author is not only a 
master of his pen, but also, and it is a higher essential, of that vast and 
many-hued original—human nature—from which he has so ably copied. He 
is evidently a man of the world--of keen and rapid observation ; and there is 
a vein of rich satire which pervades the work, operating more upon acts and 
feeling than upon individuals themselves, and enhancing the author’s merit 


as an observant and powerful writer, without involving him in the charge of 


bitterness asa man. The first volume is really admirable, and though we 
have lived (and who has not?) to that period of life when we involuntarily 
shrink from the infliction of three volumes, still we returned to the work 
after having been compelled to close it for awhile, with a zest and inclina- 


tion which proved to us, without dwelling on the ‘‘ why and wherefore” of 


the case, that it possessed a more than ordinary share of iuterest. The se- 
cond volume flags perhaps a little—it is spun out; but the web is of good 
material. Of the incidents, few, if any, are forced; the people, as well as 
facts, are natural. The ladies and gentlemen speak as ladies and gentlemen 
should speak, and the attorney of the tale is as dishonest as an attorney 
should be—all is natural and right. The character of Mr. Beauchamp (who 
under the assumed name of Burrel secures the affections of his cousin, and 
saves her family from ruin) is finely drawn: here we have a man by birth, 
fortune, education, manners, and (it is a rara avis now a-days) mind and 
principle—a gentleman. We honestly recommend all such as fancy them- 
selves “ perfect gentlemen,” and yet ever and anon fee} the shadow ofa doubt 
resting On their minds as to their perfection, to read the work under review. 
Nor can we better display our anxiety to aid the author than in making this 
request, for we entertain a strong conviction that, if complied with, it would 
be greedily perused by nine out of ten apprentices in London, to say nothing 
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of the footmen of their Graces of Devonshire and Buccleugh. Captain Dela- 
ware is a frank unsophisticated sailor —ignorant of the world and its ways, 
and an honest good fellow. Sir Sidney (his father,) a ruined and haughty 
old baronet, is precisely what such a person would or should be, and the 
daughter, Blanche, is an amiable girl, but like most amiable girls, tame. 
Harding, an accomplished villain, is also an advocate for the equal distribu- 
tion of property, (or as the author terms it—a /eveller,) and from the disse- 
mination of his liberal opinions the writer induces the perpetration of such 
crimes as murder and robbery. ‘This is bad, and must leave on the mind of 
every reader, of whatever party he may be, an impression that the author 
has, so far as regards this character, deviated from the high tone of honour 
and impartiality which pervades his work. With this solitary exception, we 
have no fault to find with it: on the contrary, it has our highest commen- 
dation. 


Tue Marip-Servant’s Frienp. By a Lavy sprouGut up at tHe Founp: 
Ling. Lonpon : Onwuyn. 

Tuts is a most valuable little work, containing, as it does, a perfect code 
morale, for the young maid-servant, as well as regards her duties to herself 
as her employers, the latter cannot, setting aside philanthropy, and witha 
view to self-interest only, do better with the amount of its price (one shil- 
ling only) than purchase it to place on their kitchen and hall tables. The 
National Guardian Institution will, doubtless, patronize it. So excellent-are 
its precepts, that we most confidently and cordially recommend it, not only 
to the parents, masters, and mistresses of maid-servants, but to the latter 
themselves. 





SuHarpe’s PeeraGe oF THE British Empire. Two Vors. Lonpon; 
Joun Suarpe, Piccapi.ry. 

We hail these volumes with sincere pleasure, and doubt not that if it be 
true in the literary as in the moral world, that merit ever meets with its re- 
ward, they must soon supersede all their predecessors. A vast deal of care 
has been bestowed upon the compilation: collateral descents are rendered 
admirably clear by a novel arrangement in the typography; the arms are 
particularly, well drawn and engraved, but very badly printed. Although the 
type comes clear and even, so much has been taken from the overlays above 
the cuts, (if indeed the blocks have ever been brought type-high), that the 
impression, in a vast number of cases, is grey, rotten, and imperfect: lions 
are coolly deprived of their legs, and tigers of their tails, without the least 
remorse ; nay, more :—heraldic man himself is often ‘‘ curtailed of nature’s 
fair proportions,” and made to wield clubs without hands, and clamber up 
escutcheons without feet. This cutting and maiming should not be; for no 
man works sharper or clearer than the artist, S. Williams, who possesses 
that great advantage for a wood-engraver, namely,being, or having been, him- 
self a practical printer. With this draw-back, the work is entitled to un- 
qualified approval, and we give it our most hearty recommendation. 





Tue Teera, IN RELATION vo Beauty, Votce, anp Heattu. By Joun 
NICHOLLES, SURGEON-DeENTIs?. 

Tue object of Mr. Nicholles in this volume appears to have been two-fold 
—to produce a work of science, and also to form a sort of domestic treatise, 
which might teach those unacquainted with medicine so much at least of the 
dentist’s art as would enable them to attend to the teeth without the con- 
stant necessity of professional aszgistance. In both he appears to have suc- 
ceeded. The facts, elicited by the experience of others, are here arranged 
and simplified, and new and important doctrines, the result of his own prac- 
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tice, are brought forward. Our author sets out with considering the teeth in 
relation to beauty, and shews how the face is deteriorated or improved by 
their colour, health, and position. He next proceeds to point out their con- 
nexion with the voice, in a chapter replete with interest, though not so 
strikingly original as most other portions of the volume. Something he 
owes on this head to Sir Charles Bell, more to Richerand, and we even trace 
him to the pages of Haller and Blumenback. The last section of this 
chapter, which demonstrates the influence of the teeth upon the health, will, 
we doubt not, prove valuable. The next chapter shews the structure of the 
teeth, and the whole process of first and second dentition. Some portions 
of this chapter will be practically useful to mothers ; the rest, by teaching 
when and what teeth ought to be extracted to obtain the most perfect con- 
formation of the mouth, will guard them against any errors of the dentist, 
who, by a single blunder on this critical point, may prodnce irreparable 


mischief. 





Demetrius. A Tare or Mopern GREECE, WITH OTHER Poems. By 
AGNES STRICKLAND. Lonpon: JAMEs FRAZER. 


We are disposed to think favourably of these poems upon the whole, 
though we could point out a few errors. The versification is harmonious, 
and occasionally nervous: we think, however, the wrongs of Greece too high 
a theme for the present faculties of Miss Strickiand. In her smaller poems 
she displays much taste and feeling. 





Tue Tea-Trave or ENGLAND, AND OF THE CONTINENTS OF EUROPE AND 
America. By R. Monrcomery Martin. Lonvon: Parsury, ALLAN, 
AND Co. 

Wes are somewhat late in our notice of this work, which is an ingenious 
attempt to prop up the falling beast of Leadenhall-street. A mass of tables 
and statistical documents have been furnished to the writer by the Company, 
and these are here set forth with an ingenuity and dexterity which we regret 
to behold employed in so bad a cause. Thus it is laboured at great length 
to prove, from returns and calculations that the consumption of tea is rapidly 
decreasing in the United States of America, and is rapidly increasing in 
Great Britain; from which Mr. Martin deduces the vastly superior manage- 
ment of the East India Company to that of private merchants, in whose 
hands the trade in tea is thus represented as dwindling away. It is, how- 
ever, apparent, that numberless circumstances may occasion a decline in a 
single branch of trade in a particular country, and the decrease of the con- 
sumption of tea in America has been owing to causes which our author has 
most carefully concealed from view. For many years the comparative. im- 
port duties upon coffee and tea have borne no just proportion in that 
country ; for the United States, possessing no article of export suitable to 
the Chinese market, the enormous drain of the specie of the States required 
for the East India trade has induced legislative enactments for discouraging 
the import of teas in preference to the coffees of the West Indies and the 
South American States, with which countries a favourable trade is mains 
tained by the exchange of corn, timber, provisions, and general agricultural 
exports. In the late session of Congress the duties upon tea have again 
been very considerably reduced, and tiie trade to China is now very rapidly 
reviving in the United States. We notice this as one remarkable instance of 
the deceptive nature of the work of Mr. Martin, whose labours are here so 
strenuously employed to convince us of the folly of throwing off a load of 
taxation of more than two millions per annum paid to the East India Com- 
pany in the monopoly of the trade in tea. 
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INFORMATION RECEIVED BY HIS Masesty’s CoMMISSIONERS AS TO THE 
ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION OF THE Poor Laws, PusLisugp ny 
AvurTHorIry. 


This is the celebrated report of the Poor Law Commissioners, which, 
during the present session of Parliament, has furnished so many facts to the 
Irish Members against the establishment in Ireland of a svstem of compul- 
sory relief for the poor, We fear, however, that in accordance with the 
views and wishes of the government, the evidence and inferences of this re- 
port are somewhat unfairly coloured upon the dark side. In recent years, 
the degeneracy of feeling has indeed been fearfully rapid amongst our 
labouring population; but to the demon of necessity, engendered by the 
operation of corn laws, monopolies, changes in the currency, and the weight 
of taxation upon the commonest articles of the consumption of a rapidly in- 
creasing population, is to be attributedthe loss of all energy and self-dependence 
on the part of the poorof England. Arational reformation of the general system 
of government, we fear, is the only true remedy for the evils and deformities of 
the pauper system; and were the diabolical tax upon bread, and the other 
aristocratical oppressions of this country removed from the shoulders of the 
poor, very little pauperism would then remain in England. The volume be- 
fore us contains an immense mass of information upon the working of the 
poor-law system, and as opening out most extraordinary views of human 
nature and human habits amongst the mass of our labeuring population, we 
recommend it to the earnest perusal of all who are curious in the philosophy 
of human life, and solicitous to alleviate the miseries of mankind. 





Tue SuHe.tey Parers. T. Mepwin. Lonpon: Wuitraker, TREACHER, 
AND Co. 

NoTWITHSTANDING all the abuse that has been so lavishly bestowed upon 
Shelley and his poetry, in defiance of malicious bigotry and envy fighting 
against him under the specious banner of religion, with falsehood for their 
ally, the pure philanthropy of his nature has enshrined him in the hearts of 
the good, while the eloquence with which he has clothed the brilliant con- 
ceptions of his imagination has placed him on a level with the first poets of 
his age. The remembrance of his melancholy fate gives to our contempla- 
tion of aught that appertains to Shelley the character of a secret sorrow— 
rendering his memory more dear, and bestows an additional interest on the 
minutest particle of his short life. To the readers of the Atheneum the 
Shelley papers are already familiar; but we think their intrinsic merit fully 
justifies Captain Medwin in publishing them in a separate form, and we 
earnestly wish that all those who have known Shelley would do as much 
towards his biography as the author of the little work before us. In the 
memoir, which forms the greater part of the book, Captain Medwin has 
executed his task in a manner that, while it does great credit to his judg- 
ment, proves him to have been worthy of the friendship entertained for him 
by the deceased poet. 

Historicat SketcH oF THE Princes or INDIA, WITH A SKETCH OF THE 

ORIGIN AND Procress oF THE British Power 1N InpiIa. LONDON: 

Situ, ELper, anp Co., CornuHILL. 


Tu1s work is an elaborate account of the origin, progress, and present 
condition of that colossal wonder of the world, the Anglo-Indian empire, de- 
scribing the progress of events from the first formation of the East India 
Company to the progressive conquest of the whole empire of the descendants 
of Tamerlane, and the final consolidation by the Pindarree war of 1817, of 
the greatest extent of dominion ever ruled by a people foreign to the soil. 
Their first division of the work, containing the sketch of the history of the 
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East India Company, contains many valuable remarks upon the internal 
government of their vast dominions ; and though the writer, like all other 
servants of the Company, sees nothing but a spectacle of wisdom, humanity, 
and just legislation in the system, we fear that too many data appear in his 
own observations to give reason for far different conclusions. The dreadful 
system of unrestrained and unlimited powers of taxation would appear to 
banish from an immense extent of the dominions of the Company all hopes 
of improvement, and all chances of the accumulation of capital, of the en- 
joyment of the fruits of labour, and of the sweets of real liberty. Viewing 
the state of our Indian empire, as men living in an age when the doctrine of 
right of conquest, and other inhuman and ferocious arguments of the strong 
against the weak, have long since passed away, and when the principle of 
the greatest happiness has succeeded to the principle of the greatest slaughter 
and oppression of our fellow men, we carnot but view the system of the 
East India Company as one vast and overwhelming tyranny. From the land 
tribute of an ill cultivated country is derived the enormous revenue of 
16,000,000/.; and from unchristian and inhuman monopolies of salt and 
other necessaries of life is raised a sum of 4,000,000/. The consequences of 
such a devastating tyranny is seen in the declining agriculture and famished 
population of whole districts of the most fertile country in the world. The 
impolicy of vesting the government of an immense division of the globe in a 
joint-stock company of merchants is thus exposed, and though a distance 
of twelve thousand miles will for ever prevent the enjoyment of the full 
blessings of British liberty in the benighted regions of the east, we yet 
trust that the senseless project of continuing merchants in the capacity of 
kings will yet be defeated by the efforts of the friends of universal liberty. 

The second and most original portion of this work contains a history of 
the families of the native princes, who, having been defeated and deposed in 
the wars of the East India Company, are yet maintained in royal splendour 
out of the revenues of their former dominions. Thus, whilst no longer kings, 
and without duties to perform or powers to be exercised, these royal paupers 
are supported in palaces and amidst the utmost profusion of oriental 
luxury, and this out of mere deference to the principle of legitimacy and the 
divine right of kings. The same principle which carried back the imbecile 
Louis XVIIIth to the palace of the Tuilleries upon the bayonets of the British 
troops, has long forbidden the outward demolition of the insignia of reyalty 
in the East; and a sum of 1,073,243/. is annually expended, according to 
our author, upon the families of thirteen of the native princes, whose domi- 
nions are now embodied in the possessions of the Company. We think it 
not an unreasonable suggestion to the proprietors of the stock of the East 
India Company, that in the universal fears of the insufficiency of security 
for the payment of the annuity of 630,000/. by reason of the low state of the 
Indian revenues, it were well that about one million of the allowance for the 
courts and eunuchs of the native princes should now be withdrawn. To 
diminish the weight of taxation to the famished and despairing people of our 
Indian possessions is another reason why so splendid a support should no 
longer be afforded to the families of barbarous and imbecile tyrants whose 
dominions have now passed away. 

As a work of great research into the history, genealogies, and possessions 
of the native princes of India, and as containing a clear outline of the pro- 
gress, and civil and military system of the East India Company, we recom- 
mend a perusal of this work to all whose attention is now directed to the 
affairs of the eastern world. 
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SUMMARY OF FOREIGN EVENTS. 





For the last three years there has not been a single social or political 
question that has not been agitated—not a royal or popular establishment 
that has not been shaken to its very foundation. We have been apparently 
on the eve of the greatest events—Europe has resounded with the din of 
arms—in fact, every thing has announced an approaching bouleversement 
which men shuddered at contemplating even in perspective. But the tem- 
pest has rolled over our neads without bursting, and we breathe again. Still 
no part of Europe has succeeded in quietly seating itself upon its ancient 
foundations. The three military monarchs of the north are by this time 
assembled in Congress in Bohemia. It is pretended that the object of this 
royal conference is to take into consideration the affairs of Poland, which 
excite the liveliest solicitude of these monarchs. But this is a mere flimsy 
diplomatic pretext. The real object of this Congress of Absolutists is the 
affairs of Germany, of Italy, and of Portugal—to cement more firmly than 
ever their unholy league against the liberties of mankind. But the fame of 
the victory of the gallant Napier will resound even amid the mountains of 
Bohemia, and teach them that they will now have to seek some other ful- 
crum for their diabolical purposes than the soil of Portugal. Each of these 
three Powers will bring into the Congress, besides the general interest, in- 
terests of their own. Russia is interested in Poland; Prussia, by the affairs 
of Germany; Austria, by those of the Italian peninsula, as well as by the 
growth of liberalism in Germany. If we can credit our last advices from that 
country, representative government appears to be at its last gasp. Among 
the enlightened men of Germany there is but one opinion upon the intentions 
of Prussia and Austria. They all agree that the object of these two powers 
is to absorb all the minor states and divide the country between them. The 
proposition presented to the Diet for forming a confederate army, the nor- 
thern section of which should be commanded by a Prussian, and the 
southern by an Austrian, is well known; it was withdrawn as premature, 
and the projectors deemed it wiser to render unpopular all the petty princes 
among their subjects, in order to make at a later period the accomplishment 
of their views more easy. It was for this that they forced the princes of the 
Confederation to keep up a large military force in order to overwhelm the 
people with taxation, and to have a reserve of disciplined soldiers in the 
event of a war. They perceived that those unfortunate constitutions, granted 
in the piping times of 1815, and the assemblées that resulted from them, 
were advocating reduction and economy—were going to attach the popula- 
tion to the different dynasties—in short, to create an independent Germany. 
To obviate this they resolved to destroy these constitutions, and by a mas- 
terly stroke of policy, they resolved to make the petty princes themselves the 
instruments of their destruction through their unpopularity. The plan has 
succeeded—these princes are detested as the enemies of liberty—hated as 
obstacles to that unity, which, by the Germans, is looked upon, next to 
liberty, as the summum bonum, since it would give them strength, and 
gratify at least the national vanity. Thus Prussia at this moment is labour- 
ing to point out the advantages of unity, and to prove to Germany how 
much happier the Prussian administration would render her than that of the 
petty sovereigns, incapable of defending either.the independence or the insti- 
tutions of the country. On this last point the smaller states have abundant 
proofs. By her excellent administration, by the extension of her custom- 
house system, Prussia recommends herself to the whole independent popula- 
tion of Germany. But her zeal is carzied so far, that it has aroused the 
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slumbering jealousy of Austria, which will be a great obstacle to the project 
of partitioning Germany between them. But another subject of schism has 
arisen between’ these two great Powers on the question of public education. 
Metternich is the champion of the most absolute obscuratism—Prussia fore- 
sees that any attempt to impede the progress of education would infallibly 
accelerate that revolution it is her aim to avoid, she therefore skilfully strives 
to direct a movement she cannot repress. Such is the present state of 
Germany. 

In Poland, Russia mistrusts even her own violence—a formidable insurrec- 
tion has again broken out in Lithuania, which has caused, from its extent, 
some uneasiness at the Russian head-quarters. But Russian atrocities, at 
the same time, have recommenced in this ill-fated land, if they may be said to 
have ever remitted their cruel operation. The deportation of children has 
been resumed, and in order to give these innocent victims of Muscovite 
cruelty a cheerful and contented look, they are made drunk, as the waggons 

ough the streets laden with the future denizens of Siberia or the in- 
itable regions of the Caucasus. The soldiers of the escort order them 
to sing, and the joy of these barbarians is immoderate whenever some of the 
unfortunate children, under the influence of intoxication, or from the dread 
of punishment, obey their savage mandate. In the meantime all the woods 
along the whole line of the Polish frontiers are ordered to be cut down, to 
prevent their offering a shelter to the numerous partisan corps that still infest 
the country. Of course not the slightest indemnity will be granted to the 
proprietors of the destroyed woods. The expences of the internal adminis- 
tration of the kingdom is, by a late ukase of the czar, limited in future to 
eighteen millions of florins ; the remainder of the revenue of Poland is to be 
paid into the Russian treasury. 

But Poland will yet be free—that political superstructure of Europe which 
was effected at the Congress of Vienna, based solely on the interests of a few 
princes to the detriment of millions, is daily crumbling to pieces.—Poland, we 
repeat, will yet be free—the political interests of western Europe demand it, 
and, sooner or later, in spite of all the hesitations and timidity of our diplo- 
macy, that meanly cowers beneath the rod of the autocrat’s ascendancy— 
western Europe will by force of arms claim the fulfilment of violated trea- 
ties, and Poland will again resume her place in the rank of nations. 

Even on the despotic soil of Russia the seeds of liberalism are budding— 
budding too in a quarter from whence, in the present intellectual state of 
that empire, all change must emanate. By our last advices from St. Peters- 
burg, it is projected to give to the Russian army a new organization, and to 
create immense resources in case of war. The new system will reduce the 
expenditure at the same time that it will increase the power of the empire. 
But we rather think that this new project is after all more political than 
economical. The Russian soldier is no longer the brute barbarian he was 
in the days of Suwarrow. Contact with the armies of Germany and France 
has taught him a salutary lesson—to reason and compare. Already more 
than once this immense military machine has caused, and still causes, the 
government serious apprehensions ; it is well known that the Guards went 
back to Russia from Poland tainted with revolutionary ideas; it was re- 
marked in Warsaw with what avidity the Russian officers purchased all the 
works that had been printed during the revolution, and it was foretold that 
the Polish campagn would be for the Russian army the fabulous shirt of 
Dejanira. Hitherto the Russian army has been organized by corps d’armées ; 
these are now to be dissolved, and the reason is obvious—the focus of revolt 
will be destroyed. 

In Piedmont tranquillity has been, it is said, restored; but torrents of 
patriot blood have flowed to appease the vengeance of Charles Albert, and to 
quench the anxiety of Metternich. Isolated acts of despair only rivet the 
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more firmly those chains they vainly strive to burst asunder. The Austrian 
army of occupation has been reinforced, and camps of observation are form- 
ing along the Piedmontese and Swiss frontiers. e views of Austria upon 
Italy are well known. She reigns by herself, by her alliances, by her mili- 
tary preponderance, by her political influence from the Alps to the southern 
extremity of the peninsula. But this dominion, looked upon every where 
with equal detestation, is not established with equal solidity ; the Austrian 
troops are not posted by right every where, but so soon as a symptom of in- 
surrection manifests itself, they are immediately there to repress it, so much 
does Metternich fear the contagion of example. In fact, the Austrian police 
occupies the whole country, and we should not be astonished if its agents 
had not something to do with the late conspiracies both in Piedmont and in 
Naples ; for so badly conceived were they, so destitute of every thing like 
organization, that they certainly resemble more a sudden inspiration, than 
projects that had been long meditated and prudently ripened. 

In the East, the dark clouds that had gathered on the political horizon are 
dispersed. The Egyptian army has passed the Taurus. The Russian 
auxiliary force were soon expected at Odessa. A momentary respite has been 
granted to the tottering empire of Mahomet. Mehemet Ali is disarming his 
fleet, but in all his arsenals the greatest activity in the building department 
exists, and he does not conceal his intentions of increasing his naval force by 
all the means in his power. He is making new levies, organizing new regi- 
ments, and intends to carry the effective strength of his army to 100,000 
regular troops. The objects of all these preparations are but too evident, 
in spite of the real mystery with which he seeks to envelope his projects. On 
the first favourable opportunity he will repass the Taurus, and make a dash 
at Constantinople before the Sultan has time to look aroundhim. This is his 
plan, and sooner or later he will execute it. 

Russia, on the other hand, has made an experiment that has been crowned 
with complete success. She has felt her way, and studied the ground—she 
has filled the Bosphorus with her fieets—lined its shores with her soldiers 
without exciting a revolt among the Osmanlis. This was all she wanted— 
she will now recall her expedition, well assured that in future she may send 
one much stronger. All those who have any idea of the policy of the Cabinet 
of St. Petersburg will feel, that absolute master of Constantinople—where the 
majority of the Divan has, since the treaty of Adrinople, been in its pay—it 
would see with no favourable eye an alliance with Egypt. The force of 
Mehemet Ali united to the wreck of the Ottoman army, would be too power- 
ful an object to the ulterior views of Russia; we shall therefore see the Rus- 
sians doing every thing to prevent the alliance, and to keep the Sultan 
Mahomet in a state of dependence upon them—they will never permit. him 
to recover from the abject feebleness to which they have reduced him, Now 
that all the evil is done, our fieet has at last reached Malta, on its way to 
~ scene of action, where its arrival will provoke the gravity even of the 

urks. 

While these things have been passing in the East, the West has been the 
scene of great events—the constitutional cause of Portugal has been saved 
when its most ardent adherents began to despair of success. Admiral Napier 
has captured the whole of the Miguelite squadron. The constitutional division 
landed in the Algarves is pushing on by forced marches for the capital. On 
the other hand, Bourmont has reached the head-quarters of Don Miguel, and 
has been appointed commander-in-chief with extraordinary powers. Prepa- 
rations were making for a formidable attack on Oporto, which, if successful, 
will neutralize the success of the constitutional party in the south, and divide 
the game against them. Bourmont’s military skill is of the first order, but 
his success with a demoralized army is problematical ; but he sees the neces- 
sity “‘ de brusquer l'affaire.”” The long-pending Portuguese drama, we-think, 
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has now reached its last act. Heaven send that it may not “ en definitive” 
embroil all Europe. Spain is moving her armies toward the Portuguese 
frontiers, urged on by the powers of the north, while the French government 
has formally decided on recognizing Donna Maria. In the meantime the 
state of Portugal is dreadful. The cholera is making frightful ravages—seve- 
ral towns have lost one-third of their population. In Lisbon the mortality is 
said to be enormous. 

In Spain, the ceremony of the Jura passed off quietly; the ministry is 
changed, and Ferdinand is represented as wishing to abdicate and retire to 
Rome, as he conceives that in whatever way the Portuguese question may 
terminate, he will be equally ruined. The Russian minister has protested 
against this freak. 

In France, the question of the fortification of Paris has been adjourned. 
The French army is in future, with some great modifications of the system, 
to be organized ‘‘ @ la Prussienne.” But the attention of the Parisiens is 
solely engrossed by the approaching fétes on the anniversary of the three 
days. By this time the statue of Napeleon towers above the column of the 
Place de Vendome. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The weather since our last has been quite seasonable, referring to the late 
three or four seasons, so remarkable for mutability of temperature. The wind 
has been perpetually, or almost daily, chopping from east to west, and from 
north to south, with an alternation of great solar heat with piercing chills, 
especially by night. Showers have been in sufficient plenty. From this 
cause the weather has been in some degree influenzal, and several cases of 
Asiatic cholera have occurred, both in the metropolis and in the country. In 
the opinion, however, of the present writer, that disease among us ought 
rather to be styled Britannic than Asiatic, since it has been very obviously 
bred and born in this country, originating in her own morbific resources. 

That grand national object, the Harvest, is entitled to our earliest consi- 
deration. The late prediction of its being hastened, and that it would be 
early, will not be fulfilled. The moist state of the atmosphere, from the 
late and present St. Swithin’s showers, will obviate premature ripeness in 
the corn. Some will no doubt be ready for the sickle towards the end of the 
present month, but harvest will not be general until mid August, although 
wheat has been already cut in the vicinity cf Southampton. We shall pro- 
bably be found warranted in our late opinion that oats will prove the heavi- 
est crop of the season. Barley is probably but thinly planted, exceptixg on 
the finest soils. Both ears and straw are generally short, so that the crop, on 
the whole, cannot be abundant. Peas, it is supposed, will be greatly defec- 
tive, and beans also, to a considerable degree. There are, however, some 
good crops of beans in this our strongland county, andalso ofclover. Beans 
being short in the straw, received perhaps less damage than any other crop 
from the late storm, with a degree of benefit from having the insects and 
their ova blown from them. Winter vetches have received much benefit from 
the rains, have blown afresh, and are likely to produce a satisfactory crop. 
Hay, on watered meadow, and on strong moist soils, will be nearly as pro- 
ductive as last year ; in general, the crop will be far short of it, but the qua- 
lity of that which has been well got, and well saved, is pronounced excellent, 
on the ground that it has continued such a length of time to smoke in the 

, stack—held by our forefathers as a certain indication of richness and sub- 
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stance. The unavoidable late cutting of the clovers has, of coutse, robbed the 
second crop. The cow-grass hay, and that of some of the best meadows 
westward, was abroad a week since, as also the trefoil seed, of which there is 
a vast breadth in those counties, probable to make an equal return. Their 
crop of sainfoin is also productive, and tolerably well saved. Much of the 
artificial grass hay was so hurried from the land, by apprehension and fear 
of the weather, that more stacks were obliged to be cut and moved than 
ever before remembered. The late and present showery weather will se- 
cure great plenty of sheep food, on which account, during the drought, there 
existed considerable alarm. ‘The breadth of turnips this year is held to be 
equal, or superior, in extent to any preceding. That prince of agriculturists, 
cultivators, and rural patriots, Coke or Hoiknam, has five hundred acres, 
all wide-row, drilled and cleaned by well employed and contented labourers, 
so that candle and lanthorns would be necessary to detect a weed among them. 
There seems to have been little or no indication of the fly during the present 
season, and the turnip crop, that indispensable winter support of our flocks 
and herds, will, we have little apprehension, prove equal to any crop we have 
witnessed ; and (additionally fortunate) will contribute to make the damaged 
hay go down more pleasantly with the sheep and cattle. We have not 
heard so much at this season of Swedes and mangel wurzel. 

Wheat, parent of the staff of life, demands a separate consideration. The 
wheats, generally partial to dry seasons, yet suffered their share from the 
drought of May,and if they were improved by the rains which followed, in some 
respects, chiefly in an additional growth of straw, the most important part— 
the ear, being fully formed, could not be subsequently encreased in length 
or size. In the ears which we have gathered, the-most prominent and large, 
we have by no means found an extraordinary number of kernels. We ad- 
verted in our last to the blasted ears which we observed in Surrey, and have 
since found a considerable sprinkling of shrivelled and thoroughly smuéted 
ears, the same in this county (Middlesex), and fear that smut in some de- 
gree will be almost general in the wheats of the present season, notwith- 
standing the preventive of brining and liming the seed; which seems 
to indicate that the infection of smut may as well be caught from foul air as 
from foul seed. Wherever the wheat was beat down by the storm of June 
llth, the damage to that extent will be considerable, as the straw was much 
of it broken down, and the heads blown away; that also which remains 
whole on the ground. will, as it ever does in such cases, receive considerable 
damage. The loss on some farms is laid by the tenants at seven or eight 
bushels of wheat per acre. The opinion entertained by the most sanguine 
is, that wheat will be a full average crop on the best soils. In our. views, 
this is somewhat uncertain. As to the poor, middling, and ill-tilled soils, 
there is no question but that the crops will fully accord; on such, particu- 
larly, the ears are short, small, and irregular, the crop thin on the land, and 
the straw small and short. The accounts frem the frugiferous lands on the 
continent, whence we derive our necessary supplies, tally correctly with ours. 
No wonder, then, at the late advance in wheat of nearly ten shillings per 
quarter, and of a corresponding rise in the price of bread. 

Potatoes are said to have planted very poorly; and indeed we have seen 
in several parts, and on good soils, the plants very poor and many bare spots. 
On the other hand, we have walked over a few very fine and forward pieces 
of this, craving Don Cobbett’s pardon, most useful, salubrious, and now in- 
disyensable root. No doubt but the defect, extensive or otherwise, has 
been occasioned by diseased or barren sets, as we hinted in our list. -Of the 
hops, we hear none but good tidings, nor many complaints of damage from 
the hurricane. ‘They are getting very forward into burr, whence an early 
picking is expected. The apple news has somewhat surprised us, compared 
with early speculations. It is now said that, malgré all the buffetting, bough- 
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breaking and blowing off by the storm there is yet such a residue generally upon 
the trees, as to yield above an average crop! Of other fruits, the accounts, ina 
few , are splendid, in most very moderate, although in the metropolis the 
™m have been soamply served, that we have heard it-said in town, “ there 
seems'to be no end to and mackarel this season.” ‘The walnut crop is 
said to be almost too heavy for the trees. Bark is a declining trade, but tim- 
ber is of rather a briskish sale. Wool, more especially fine mye — in 
uest, the long or combing species most so. e import of foreign 
ee te the onant, from ‘Australia, and Van Dieman’s Land, is great 
beyond all precedent, and the prices have experienced an advance of upwards 
of 40 per cent during the present year. The finest crack Sax-merino wool 
is worth 6s. 6d. per pound. Thus, Saxony has rendered merino, or Spanish 
sheep, worth something, which Britain almost unanimously decided to be 
worth nothing. But farmers differ equally with doctors. e price of wool 
is yet said to be rather inclined to advance than recede, such is the present 
most favourable improvement of our manufactures, and of trade generally. 
The Tithe Commutation Bill seems to be thought well of in the country, but 
an abolition bill would have met with far higher and more general approba- 
tion, both in England and Ireland. From the unfavonrable weather of last 
winter for the sheep, the clip of wool this season was generally light in 
weight—20 to 30 per cent. below that of last year; but where well kept 
and sheltered, the clip has been good. ’ 
Store cattle in the north, and perhaps throughout the country, are, if at 
all varied in price since our last, somewhat cheaper. Sheep and mutton full as 
dear, meat generally rather cheaper. There is a brisk demand for large 
cart horses and working oxen, and also for good ordimary hackneys, at a 
somewhat i price. They write from France that a disease has oc- 
curred among the cows, probably atmospheric, of which 20,000 have 


On the rise in wheat we have seen the following disheartening calculation, 
by a Devonshire farmer, in print. ‘‘ The state of the growing crops has in- 
fluenced the corn markets during the last month, and wheat, which, through- 
out the winter and spring has been sold for less than its cost price, by 14s, 
has got up 6s. per quarter, still leaving the grower 8s. per quarter minus. 
Whatever advance might now take place, there are only a few who would 
receive benefit in this county, the greatest part having no corn to sell.” Ac- 
cording to letters which we have had the opportunity of seeing, the crops in 
those parts of the continent whence we derive our regular supply, are in 
much the same predicament with our own, and in reference to culture, much 
worse. Their ers, too, complain equally of distress with ours. The ex- 
port of wool seems their great dependence, as it is that of our Australian 
colonies. The German wool market is most extensive and im and 
their dealers, to use a phrase from our Stock Exchange, actually do a great 
stroke of business ‘for time,”’ contracting for the clips years to come. The 
late clip has been like our own, defective in weight. ihn the Rhenish provin- 
ces they are about to introduce machinery generally, and greatly to extend 
their manufactures. The last week’s arrivals of foreign wools amounted to 
nearly one million of pounds. 

The Dead Markets, by the carcase, per stone of 8lbs.—Beef, 2s. to 3s. 8d. 
Mutton; 2s. 2d. to 4s.—Lamb, 3s. 10d. to 5s.—Veal, 3s. to 48. 4d.—Pork, 3s. 
to 48, 4d.—4s. 10d. dairy. 

Corn Exchange.—W heat, 40s. to 70s.—Barley, 23s. to 33s—Oats, 14s. to 
25s.—Hay, 45s. to 80s.—Clover ditto, 55s. to 100s.—Straw, 27s. to 34s. 

Coal in the Pool, 12s to 15s. per ton.—delivered to the 
consumer at an addition of 9s. to 12s. per ton. 

Middlesex, July 22. 


Baylis and Leighton, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-strect. 

















